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PREFACE 


In these pages an attempt has been made to give a 
systematic presentation of post-Sarhkara dialectics of the 
Advaita-Vedānta. The work is substantially based upon my 
thesis approved for the Degree of Doctorate in Philosophy by 
the Calcutta University in 1933. 

Advaita-Vedānta may be studied purely froma religious 
standpoint as an intuitive principle of realisation as well as 
conceptual dialectics. In the former aspect, it unfolds to us the 
highest art of life, brings solace in affliction and holds out a 
promise of self-realisation and transcendental bliss. It is also a 
science of thinking, abounding in philosophic boldness and in 
this respect it has exhibited the keenest logical subtleties and 
is on the same footing with the Science of Reasoning. Though 
the Vedantic teachers render allegiance to the infallibility of the 
Sruti, still, the free natural growth of Philosophic thinking has 
not been checked in the Vedanta literature. Andin the history 
of the development of Vedantic concepts, the more we advance 
the more we are impressed by the diversity of thoughts, the 
complexity of concepts and the subtlety of reasoning. Advaitism 
in its later development has become the pyramid of conceptual 
construction. Contributions of Srīharsa, Citsukha and Madhusu- 
dana, open a new era in the domain of the Advaita-Vedanta and 
add a new page in the history of the development of monistic 
thought. Contributions of the Neo-Vedantic teachers have novel 
features which originate a new form of dialectology to test the 
growth of Vedantic concepts and thus make the system a living 
one in Indian Philosophy. 

The main object of the dialectics as developed by the 
Neo-Vedantic teachers is to carry thought to perfection by a 
critical examination of the concepts and categories of the 
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opposing sister schools so as to expose their untenability on the 
ground of their inherent contradictions and antinomies. This 
paved the way for the establishment of their own position on a 
sound logical basis which was made stronger still by a further 
dialectical refutation of the charges and criticisms that might 
coneeivably be levelled by the opponents against their own 
position. The Neo-Vedantic dialectic has thus a twofold destruc- 
tive-constructive aspect—refutation of the opponents’ thesis and 
the establishment of the true Vedantic position by a refutation of 
its refutation by the opponent. In some teachers, the former, 
destructive or offensive, aspect is predominant while in others 
there is a harmonious combination of destruction with con- 
struction. Madhusūdana in his Advaitasiddhi is mainly pre- 
occupied with a refutation of Vyasaraja’s Nyāyāmrta almost line 
by line and Sriharsa in his Khandanakhandakhadya is more busy 
in demolishing the Nyāya-Vaišegika categories than in propound- 
ing his own thesis. Citsukhācāryya however in his monumental 
Tattva-pradīpikā tries to hold the balance even between these two 
aspects. These three thinkers carry post-Sarhkara dialectic to 
the perfection and predominance it has reached in Indian 
thought. Hence in the present study these three remarkable 
dialecticians have come in for attention. 

The present volume comprises eight chapters bearing mainly 
on the epistemology of post-Sarhkara thought. Of eight chapters, 
the first three deal with the nature and validity of knowledge and 
the next five are concerned mainly with an explanation of 
appearance and its implication from the standpoint of 
epistemology. 

Tn the first chapter, nature of knowledge has been examined 
and analysed so as to bring out the problems involved therein. 
This enables us to grasp the fundamental problem of Vedāntic 
epistemology, and thus serves as an introduction to it. The 
second chapter deals with the important and unique Indian 
conception of self-luminosity of knowledge—the problem of 
self-luminosity being studied from two sides, viz., its nature and 
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its validity. n I developing the definition, mainly following 
Citsukhācāryya an attempt has been made to show how by an 
inner dialectic movement, thought arrives at the most perfect 
definition of its object by discovering and discarding the inherent 
contradictions of inadeguate definitions. With regard to the 
validity of the conception, it has been shown how Vedantic 
thinkers establish their position by a dialectical refutation of the 
opponent's arguments in such a perfectly Socratic manner as to 
lead gradually. and inevitably to its establishment on an 
irrefutable logical basis. The third chapter is concerned with 
the validity of knowledge, and deals mainly with the formidable 
arguments of the Navya-Nyaya school as represented by Gangeáa 
in his Tattvacintamayi and discusses how the Mīmārsā and 
Vedanta schools refute the neo-logicians by their own dialectic. 

In the fourth chapter, Sriharsa's famous dialectic in the 
refutation of the Nyāya-Vaisesika categories has been studied 
while the fifth and sixth chapters deal with Madhusūdana's 
refutation of Vyasaraja’s arguments against the Vedāntic concep- 
tion of the universe as unreal. Epistemology of illusion or 
Adhyüsa has been discussed in the seventh chapter where an 
attempt has been made to study the monistic theory of illusion 
or super-imposition in a comparative way by analysing different 
theories of illusion advanced by the sister schools of Indian 
Philosophy. The last chapter deals with Nescience or Avidya 
and the famous anupapattis of Ram&nuja and the charges of 
Madhva have been examined and an effort has been made to show 
how the Advaita-teachers refute their opponents by their irre- 
sistible dialectics and finally establish their own position on the 
bedrock of irrefutable logic. 

I owe an apology to students of modern philosophy for my 
following the logical technique of original authors whose views 
have been represented by me in this book. This will, I am 
afraid, give an undesirable impression of scholasticism, the days 
of which are irrevocably past. But a twofold" "ation 
led me to run the gauntlet of criticism. In ME -Piace I 
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wanted to present to the modern scholar the growih of dialectics 
in orthodox Vedanta with all its strength and purity and in the 
second place I was apprehensive that to make an attempt to 
present the arguments of these old dialecticians in the current 
philosophical terminology might serve to give a wrong version 
of our ancient thought. The temptation of using the terminology 
of European Philosophy was too great for me; but I mustered 
courage enough toshun the risk of presenting a distorted account. 
I preferred to leave the old philosophers speak for themselves 
in their own forceful diction with all their terminological 
resources and I could not dare to put a modern garb on them, 
because I do not possess the skill and art which will make our 
ancient thinkers appear in a modern rôle. It is too much to 
expect that highly technical works like those I have followed 
as my model can be made easily intelligible and popular. These 
speculations have got an appeal and interest for the select few 
and I shall deem my labours amply rewarded if the present 
endeavour serves to create an interest in the Indian philosophical 
speculations in circles of scholars whose knowledge of Sanskrit 
is not equal to tackling the original texts. I had all along 
counted on the indulgence of my prospective readers and I appeal 
to them to tread the tangled path of ancient dialectics with me 
with patience and sympathy and to treat with indulgence and 
charity of heart the deficiencies and drawbacks which are 
inevitable in a pioneer attempt. 

The branch of study, which forms the subject-matter of the 
present volume, has not as yet received any clear and systematic 
exposition on the lines attempted here. Post-Sarnkara dialectic 
as exemplified by Madhusūdana, Srīharga and Citsukha, it is 
suggested, will not compare unfavourably with the best products 
of the Western thought as represented by Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, Fichte's Theory of Knowledge and Hegel’s 
Logic. Without any claim to completeness and compre- 
hensiveness of discussion the humble writer has only 
made an Zitempt to throw some light and focus attention on a 
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subject so vast and complex. The hope, however, is entertained 
that in future, labour of competent scholars will serve io com- 
plete the edifice the foundation of which is sought to be laid 
here—a, long-felt desideratum of Vedantic epistemology. 

I shall be failing in my duty if Ido not take this opportu- 
nity to place on record my deep sense of gratitude to Raja 
Prafullanath Tagore of Pathuriaghata, the enlightened Zemindar 
of Idilpur Pergana, my native place, and Babu Rukmininath 
Dutt Chaudhury, Zemindar of the Hatkhola Dutt family, 
Calcutta, but for whose munificence and ungrudging financial 
help I could not dream of completing my University education. 
Mr. Dutt has all along been an elder brother to me and I am 
not paying a conventional compliment to him in saying that 
without his encouragement and exhortation I would not have 
thought of carrying researches in Indian Philosophy and if 
there is even the slightest merit in my researches the credit 
belongs entirely to him as my patron, friend, philosopher and 
guide. I must offer my sincerest thanks to my esteemed friends 
and colleagues, Prof. Gopalchandra Bhattacharjee, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy, B. M. College, Barisal, and Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Calcutta University, for their ungrudging ' 
help and co-operation and valuable suggestions for the improve- 
ment of both language and thought of my present work in the 
manuscript. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere gratitude 
to my Professor, Dr. M. N. Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., now Professor 
of Philosophy, Presidency College, for the encouragement and help- 
ful suggestions he so affectionately extended to me in connection 
with my researches. I must also record my sense of obligation 
to Prof. Sir S. Radhakrsnan, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, for his kind patronage and 
encouragement. Finally, I am highly indebted to Dr. S. N. 
Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., I.E.S., Principal, Sanskrit College, for 
his loving encouragement and sympathy and for the opportunity 
he gave me to discuss with him my difficulties and problems 
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and his weighty suggestions for the improvement of the 
work. 

I offer my cordial thanks to Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., 
M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C., Bharati, Vice-Chancellor, 
Caleutta University, for the kind patronage and encouragement I 
have received from him and for his kind provision for the publica- 
tion of my work by the Calcutta University. My sincere thanks 
aredueto Mr. Atul Chandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent of the 
University Press, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, Printer and Mr. 
Kalipada Das, B.A., and the other members of the staff of the 
University Press for their hearty co-operation and care in the 
speedy publication of my work. To Mr. Dineshchandra Guha, 
Vedintatirtha and Mr. Ramendra Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
Kābyatirtha, my students in the Post-Graduate classes, belongs 
the credit of preparing the word-index and my cordial thanks 
are due to them. 
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STUDIES IN POST-SAMKARA DIALECTICS 


EPISTEMOLOGY 
CHAPTER I 
NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


In the philosophy of Samkara two lines of thought run 
parallel to each other, the one is epistemological and the other 
is metaphysical. In Samkara epistemology has been distinct 
from the transcendental metaphysics, for by the very- nature of 
his philosophy the theory of knowledge has been distinguished 
from the conception of being. No doubt, in Samkara being 
is intuition, but that is in a transcendental sense. The theory of. 
knowledge is a theory of empiric cognition. Although the 
Hegelian dictum, ‘ whatever is, is consciousness’ is accepted 
‘by Sarkara in entirety, yet Sarnkara differs from Hegel when 
he comes to conceive the process of the concrete expression of 
being. To Hegel there is a constant tendency in being to 

overcome its bare potentiality and to express 
onde) Hegel and itself in dialectic concreteness and dynamic 

fulness. Hegel’s Absolute is here pure logical 
reason, and the dialectic of reason in human-mind, therefore, 
is only the reproduction of the dialectic expression of being and 
is the key to its knowledge. Bergson differs from Hegel in 
conceiving intuition to be the faculty of apprehending reality. 
But the elan vital of Bergson or his eternal duration appears to 
be an a-logical reality. Sarkara differs from Hegel in conceiving 
being to transcend logical reason and as complete in itself and 
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not going through a dialectic expression to reach its fulness. 
Samkara is emphatic that the process of dialectic expression 
is concretisation of being and does not express its absolute 
character. Absoluteness and concrete expressions are not 
compatible. Being is an ever-accomplished fact and not an 
accomplishing process and it is at the same time transcendental 
intuition shining by itself without implying any process of 
knowledge. Intuition in Bergson is akin to instinct. Bergson 
sees the limitation of conceptual thinking and how it fails to 
penetrate the heart of reality. He has, therefore, made a clear 
distinction between intuitive insight and conceptual thinking. 
But intuition in Bergson is apparently a psychological process 
and hardly approaches the transcendental intuition of Sarhkara. 
Bergson has in him a touch of dualism inasmuch as he draws 
a distinction between intuition and reality. But Sazhkara’s 
system does not suffer from such a dualism. In him intuition 
is identical with reality and, is not a process of apprehending 
it. Sarkara, therefore, differs from Hegel in characterising 
reality as super-logical and from Bergson in characterising 
reality as ultimately intuition and throwing away all dis- 
tinctions between reality and intuition. Intuition is not only 
the faculty of the soul, but the transcendental truth. In 
Sarhkara psychology and metaphysics have met together in 
affirming intuition as the ultimate truth. Psychology realises 
this in its highest flight of consciousness and metaphysics accepts 
it as the ultimate affirmation of knowledge and the highest pitch 
of being. The two fundamental faculties of apprehending truth, 
viz., intuition and reason, accept being as unmodified, ever- 
accomplished fact, which is also consciousness. Psychology 
accepts this as a fact of direct experience. Reason accepts this 
as a fact implied in its own revelation. Sense-activity and 
reflective understanding are no doubt faculties of the mind. The 
one is directed to receive affections of sensibility, and the other, 
to understand the world of relations. The one belongs to the 
fringe of subjective consciousness and the other to the relational 
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and objective consciousness. The one receives impressions, 
the other finds out their implications. But sense-impressions 
or the implications of reason are not illuminated in themselves. 
They are illuminated by the ever-accomplished fact of conscious- 
ness. Hach of them, therefore, presupposes something which 
they cannot reveal, far less establish. In fact, the senses 
and reason are faculties directed towards the reception and 
examination of experience but not competent to establish truth. 
Sathkara, has, no doubt, found a place for enlightened reason,’ 
for logic according to him has a negative result, and reason in 
its ordinary implications is involved in antinomies, though the 
transcendental culture in the Advaita-Vedanta generates a fitness 
in reason to approach reality if not to apprehend it. The nega- 
tive dialectic of Vedanta is helpful in a way, for reason 
becomes free from the natural demands of life and breaks the 
realistic adaptations of knowledge and life. This goes a great 
way to foster the idealistic or transcendental attitude. No doubt 
it is clear that reason is never competent to establish transcen- 
dental truth or to reveal it. Advaitism makes a distinction 
between enlightened and unenlightened reason. Unenlightened 
reason does not see, far less apprehend, the oneness of being. 
The enlightened reason of Philosophy gives the weight of its 

authority to this existence of the accomplished 
rer poer fact of intuition. In Advaita-Vedanta, there- 
ete Epistemo fore, epistemology runs on two lines: (a) on 

the realistic line and (b) the idealistic line. 
Sarhkara's philosophy has in it an element which will give support 
to naive realism. Advaitism contains in it the antinomies which 
reason naturally meets with in the effort of knowing the ultimate 
reality. Though Sarkara has not made a clear distinction be- 
tween sensibility and reason, still the functions of sensibility and 
reason can be distinguished in his philosophy and this distinction 
leads us to his theory of truth of appearance and of error. 


3 Savadyatarka-partyigena niravadyasterkah pratipattavyo bhavati. 
—S. B., 2. 1. 11. 
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Sensibility in its immediate effect makes us believe im the reality 
of objects. It affirms the existence of the object and accepts its 
truth. This affirmation is ‘naive.’ The report of sensibility is 
often negated and in sense-affections no distinctions can be 
possibly drawn between false and true knowledge. Empiricism, 
therefore, dogmatically accepts the affirmation of the senses. 
Sense-knowledge cannot transcend this and the subject-object 
relations underlie empiric consciousness. But even in these 
implications reason soon finds by the constant changes and de- 
nials that the reports of the senses are not convincing. Nor do 
they present reality. Reality in Sarhkara is not consistent with 
the constant shiftings of phenomena, for, the succession of pre- 
sentations and their denials naturally impresses one with their 
transitory character. Truth, if it is anything, must be abiding. 
The constant changes of phenomena cannot establish their 
reality. Sarhkara, so far as his epistemology is concerned, is 
eloquent on the thesis that the subject-object implications of 
knowledge cannot establish or reveal truth, for the constant 
shiftings or changes of phenomena at once stamp them with a 
degree of unreality. Empirical knowledge by its own denial 
establishes its own falsity. It is a common experience that 
perception is denied by perception, perception by inference, in- 
ference by authority and so on.! In this way a knowledge by 
experience is not a reliable source, for we shall see later on that 
all phases of experience are constantly changing and none, there- 


1 (a) Apariksita-pratyaksath hi parīkgitānumānāpekgayā durbalam, 


nilah nabha iti pratyaksamiva nabho niripatvanumanapeksaya.—aAd. S., 
pp. 869-70 (Bombay Edition). 


(b) Pratyakgiderhi parīkgayā ^ vyavsh&rike-prámünyam&trerh 
sidhyati, tacca nādvaitāgamena bādhyate, badhyate tu tattvikarh 
prāmāņyam. 

—Ibid, p. 874. 

(c) Tatparyavati Srutib pratyaksad balavatī.—Bh., 1.1.1. 
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fore, can be true in the metaphysical sense. Experience is 
always related to certain conditions and if these conditions 
change the experience can be sublated. Reason cannot, there- 
fore, accept the verdict of experience. No doubt there is seeming 
uniformity in our perception, but these uniformities obtain under 
some conditions and do not obtain under others. Truth of 
experience then is subject to certain collocations. These colloca- 
tions are of space, time and causality and sense-conditions. 
What Sarkara seems anxious to point out isthe untrustworthy 
nature of empirical knowledge which cannot therefore be regarded 
as a fit instrument for the understanding of truth. This criticism 
applies even to all finer forms of perception whether of religion, 
art, morality or lower form of mysticism, for they are also 
intuitions of developed senses, moral, aesthetic or religious, and 
their impress carries with them a sort of conviction. They are 
the empiric intuitions of this state of consciousness, but the 
criticism which Sathkara applies to knowledge by experience can 
also tell upon them. The relative consciousness, through which 
our experience moves, can never be a source of higher wisdom, 
since everything in itis constantly changing and it is true only 
in its own universe. Its truth or falsity is always related to 
certain conditions. It is true in one way and false in another. 
Truth and falsity seem to be inherent in its nature. Sarhkara, 
therefore, characterises every fact of experience as relatively true 
and relatively false. Apart from the ontological implications 
every fact is epistemologically also true and false, under different 
conditions. Throughout the whole course of experience appear- 
ance is simultaneously turning out true or false, true in one set of 
relations and false in another set of relations. Understanding of 
falsity is an exercise of reason. In this understanding, reason 
and judgment play an important part. When an appearance is 
negated leaving behind it another appearance, the denial is the 
part of judgment, though the latter appearance is a fact of 
experience. Facts are presented in experience and then denied. 
This is the nature of empiric illusion. 
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By the complete analysis of an empiric illusion we get three 

_ Nature of Falsity elements, (1) the presentation of the locus ; 
UCET Eroii (2) the appearance of the illusory percept and 
Tilusion. (8) the negation of illusion. Even in empiric 
knowledge the percept is illusory, but its illusory character is not 
understood so long as the locus is not perceived. ‘This is no 
doubt true of empirical illusions ; it is true no less of empirical 
experiences. But the empirical intuition is not denied so long as 
consciousness dwells on the relative basis. Still, the relative 
character of empiric knowledge cannot be doubted. And this 
relative character is enough to indicate its illusoriness though it 
„cannot completely establish it.* 

These three elements are more or less presented before 
consciousness. The first one is not completely presented and here 
arises the possibility of illusion. The second one is completely 
presented and the third one too. Between the presentation 
of the second element and that of the third two more intervening 
stages may be conceived:—(1) a negative judgment that 
the presentation is not the locus, (2) before the locus can be 
presented, the negation of the illusory percept can be presented. 
The mind passes through a negative judgment and consciousness 
still works in relativity. This relativity consists in ‘ this is not 

Negative Dialectic this, but this.’ Knowledge still moves in the 
ese and its sphere of judgment and reason is here at 
theory of knowledge. work. Immediately after this stage as the 
effect of judgment, comes the immediate consciousnes of nega- 
tion. This negation is really “identical with the locus. * 


Before the locus, as it is, is perceived, such a negation 


1 Vide Ad. S., pp. 652-684 (Bombay Edition). 
Ibid, pp. 648-51. 
2 Nābhāvo nāma bhàvadanyah kašcidasti, api tu bhava eva bhūvānta- 
ratmana abhavah svarüpena tu bhavah ; yathahuh '*' Bhūvāntaramabhāvo 
hi kayācittu vyapeksayā ” iti. 


—Bh., p.28 (Bombay Edition). - 
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being identical with position, becomes the natural implication of 
knowledge. In fact, the Advaita-Vedānta does not draw any 
distinction between the negation of the false percept and the 
locus. 

What we should like to point out is that reason has got a 
function and that function, as will appear from the above, is 
essentially negative. The function of reason is to judge the truth 
of relations in empirical presentations. Sarkara, like Kant, does 
not trace out the constitutive and integrative function of reason 
and understanding. The clear analysis of the untrustworthy 
character of empiric knowledge exhibits this negative function 
of reason. Sathkara has demonstrated this in refuting relational 
consciousness. Judgment construes relations and Sarhkara 
points out that this is more or less the necessity of pragmatic 
consciousness. ‘They are, therefore, constructions of a realistic 
will, but these relations cannot be established. The logical 
reason ultimately finds its own barrenness in not being able to 
establish an order of relations and in giving always a negative 
result. The logical consciousness stands revealed as self-contra- 
dictory. The self-contradiction is the only verdict that reason 
passes upon its own formation. Sarnkara does not deny the 
inherent tendency of unilluminated reason to build up an order 
of relations, but when reason proceeds to examine its own affir- 
mations, it is involved in contradictions and fallacies. 

In the theory of empirical knowledge Sarhkara has, therefore, 
accepted the contributions of sensibility and reason. The 
knowledge through sensibility is accepted as true so long as it is not 
denied by another presentation. Truth and falsity are to Sarh- 
kara matters of presentation and not of judgment, be it empiric 
or transcendental. Reason plays the subordinate function of 
negating the concepts of relations. Knowledge, therefore, 
proceeds from presentation to presentation until the relative 
presentations are ultimately denied in the absolute presentation. 
This absolute presentation is pure consciousness and transcenden- 
tal knowledge. 
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The important problem of epistemology faces us here. ‘ Is 
knowledge concrete or abstract?’  Self-con- 
tei. da komedo scious evidence speaks for the concrete as well 
concrete or abstract ? as the abstract aspect of knowledge, but is more 
in favour of the concrete aspect. Indian epistemology has faced 
this problem boldly. The distinction of Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa 
has found a place in the Naiyāyika, Bauddha, Samkhya, Mīmā- 
masā and the Vedanta systems. In fact, it is an all-absorbing 
topic in Indian Philosophy and the main tendency has been 
amongst a class of philosophers to lend their support to abstract 
knowledge. That knowledge has got a concrete expression is 
accepted by everybody, but when we come to logically examine 
the concrete aspect of knowledge we meet with certain difficulties. 
We have seen that Sarhkara has accepted the concrete stage of 
knowledge and has not categorically denied it. Such has been 
the case also with other forms of transcendental philosophy. 
Psychologically, both the forms of knowledge are facts of con- 
sciousness and cannot be denied. But the Rāmānujists, 
Mādhvites and some others have noticed only the concrete express- 
ion of knowledge and have denied the constant tendency of cogni- 
tive experience to pass from the abstract to the concrete stage. 
Hence knowledge is a definite form of consciousness. Definite- 
ness strictly is the differentia of knowledge and so long as 
knowledge has not this character, it is not knowledge 
but simple apprehension. Apprehension and judgment are the 
the two psychological stages of knowledge. Psychologically we 
cannot deny any one of them, though there has been an attempt 
in Rāmānuja not to call apprehension. knowledge. 

Logically there has been a difference among philosophers on 
the issue of denying one and retaining the other. The theists 
identify knowledge with judgment and Sarhkara, with apprehen- 
sion. Sarhkara does not deny that relative consciousness is a 
matter of judgment and he lends his support to such knowledge 
in certain stages of consciousness. What he denies is its meta- 
physical character. Sarhkara criticises this concrete knowledge 
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(1) in its logical character and (2) in its epistemological import. 
Logically he is anxious to establish the point that knowledge as 
judgment is involved in fallacies. Judgment is relational con- 
sciousness and this relation is two-fold : (1) relation of subject 
and object and (2) relation of subject and predicate. These are 
the most potent forms of relations. Among systems of different 
relations epistemologically the first one is more important. The 
relation of subject and object is the essence of empiric epistemo- 
logy and the ground of concrete knowledge. 


Let us examine the nature of these relations. Epistemology 
eA eet here assumes rather than tries to prove the 
ta and subject-object relations. There is no proof here other than the 
reference in knowledge. S $ 2 
evidence of consciousness, but the evidence of 
consciousness is not always true, specially in empiric knowledge. 
The supposed relation may be nothing more than an appearance 
and a false creation of the pragmatic consciousness. Logically 
it involves us in difficulties. "The subject is subject, and the 
object is object. How the object is related to the subject is not 
explained.! The relation is a term between the subject and 
object. Ithas a meaning to the subject, but not the object. 
Meaning is a psychological implication and the relation is rela- 
tion to the subject. But the relations are true to the subject and 
they are of the subject. But on what assumption do we accept 
the object to be a term of relation? Even if it is accepted that 
the subject-object relation is inherent in knowledge, it is still in 
knowledge and expresses its concrete character ; but still it does 
not establish a reference to anything besides knowledge and its 
own element. In fact, it is somewhat difficult to establish the 


1 (a) Nehijūānar jiieyasarhbaddhameva prakāšakam atiprasangat, 
nāpi svaserhbaddham, &6masvarüpasya tadgunasya va jfiünasya jüeyena 
sambandhasyabhavat. 

—Ad.8., pp. 458-54. 
(b) Vide S. B., p. 6 
(c): Vide P. D., sls. I. 50, 52. 
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objective reference of knowledge by starting from knowledge. 
How knowledge passes from abstract to concrete is what logical 
intellect cannot fully apprehend: This is an epistemloogical 
implication of the Māyā doctrine of Samkara. This aspect has 
been more fully developed in Sarhkarites than in Sarkara. 
The presentation of the object to the subject is dogmatically 
SO NE d af accepted by naive realism. Sarnkarites do 
EL develop- not deny the presentation, but the disappear- 
ance of the presentation of false percept makes 
them seriously think upon the issue. Is the presentation real ? 
This is the most important question in the doctrine of percep- 
tion. Sarnkara has no doubt accepted the reality of presentation 
as has been made clear in his refutation of Vijfianavida. He 
appears there as a realist. He is eloquent that perception gives 
us simultaneously the knowledge of self and not-self. This 
must have been a psychological admission. But the constantly 
shifting character of our perception, specially of false percep- 
tion, makes us seriously ponder over the question : what do we 
actually perceive ? Do we perceive appearance or reality ? Do we 
perceive an appearance that presents reality for the time being ? 
In false perception Samkarites point out, that the appearance 
is real and unreal both, but in reference to different universes of 
thought. It is real, because itis presented ; it is false, because 
itis denied. Sarnkarites are anxious to avoid the complete un- 
reality and illusoriness of a false presentation. In this sense, 
there is an element of realism in their system. But since, the 
presentation is denied, it is not real in a metaphysical sense. 
Sarhkarites accept, therefore, the psychological realism and the 
metaphysical idealism in their theory of perception. This dual 
character of the presentation is what differentiates their theory 
of false perception from other theories. In Sathkaraphilosophy 
there is a constant change of outlook from psychological 
to metaphysical point of view. The objectivity of reference 
in perception is not denied by the Sarhkarites, but how an 
appearance is objectified, is what passes comprehension. The 
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objectivity and subjectivity of reference in false knowledge succeed 
one another ; what appears as an object is, after a moment, 
denied as an object and is interpreted as a subjective creation or 
projection. This is clear in false perception. This projection and 
the supposed objectivity of the presentation are surely a creation 
of Avidya, for no other factor can be logically conceived for such 
presentations. If this is true of empiric illusions, itis also 
true of empiric perceptions, though these have a more durable 
character and have, therefore, the mark of objectivity which 
cannot be reduced to subjective impression. This is the point 
on which Sarkara differs from the Vijiānavādi Bauddha and 
this has been the main foundation for the development of exo- 
teric life and consciousness. The relative character of our 
perception as true or false corresponding to different universes 
of thought has all along been pursued in Vedanta metaphysics 
and so long as the transcendental intuition does not dawn upon 
us, the comparatively realistic consciousness dogs us to the last. 
Even in this realistic presentation, the relative character is 
apparent and therefore, it gives us the impression that it is real 
so far as consciousness dwells on the empiric basis. But its 
denial in transcendental intuition puts it into the category of 
false presentation. The only difference is that the one continu- 
ously hangs on empiric intuition, and that the other is denied 
there. This continuity lends unto it a touch of realism. This has 
been the ground of distinction between empiric illusion and 
empiric truth. ` 

Though there has been a tendency among a class of 
Sarnkarites to dispense with the distinction of empiric illusion . 
and empiric truth on the ground that this distinction is more 
pragmatic than epistemological,’ still, such has not been the 
view of the more prominent Samkarites, and they still maintain 
a realistic element in knowledge and objectivity of reference in 
perception. This has been Vācaspati's position. The objecti- 
vity of reference, therefore, retains the distinction between 


1 -This is the position of Prakasananda Sarasvatī: 
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Jwapratyaksa and Ī$vara-pratyakga. But although the teachers 
accept as an implication a realistic consciousness, they cannot 
explain the relation of the subject to the object, which, still, 
is a perplexity of metaphysical consciousness. The truth seems 
to be that in the history of Indian thought the Naiyāyika con- 
ception of the subject-object relation has been unhesitatingly 
accepted. Later Vedantism points out that this relation can be 
accepted only on the psychological ground. 

We come now to the consideration of the predicative theory 
of propositions. It is a general supposition that 
knowledge is a unit of judgment and even at 

, perceptual level knowledge becomes definite 
in this that it expresses a judgment. Knowledge, in its clear 
concrete form, is a system of relations and it is identified with 
the system. The unit of knowledge is the unit ofa system. And 
a system implies two or more terms in relation. 

Here arises the great divergence between the theistic and 
non-theistic Vedantists. That knowledge has an empiric basis ' 
is & position which has not been denied by Sarhkara and his 
followers. But Sarkara is not ready to accept that the relational 
system represents the true being of knowledge. Sarkara can 
lend his support to the predicative view of propositions generally 
and he has actually done this by refuting the Naiy&yika concep- 
tion of Samavaya. Vedāntists of all schools agree in refuting 
this relation, for Samavüya, according to Naiyayikas, is a rela- 
tion obtaining in substance and attribute, generality and indivi- 
duality, etc. This conception of Samavaya has been refuted on 
the ground that it leads to an infinite regress, for the terms and 
the relation require the assistance of other relations to be related 
to one another and these others and so on.* 

The Vedantists in the place of Sumavüya institute the 
relation of Tādātmya or Svarüpa. In other words, they maintain 


The Predicative 
theory of Propositions. 


1 The method of refutation of Samavāys relation will be fully 
shewn later on. Cp. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 28-82. 
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that the predicate is the concrete expression of the subject. 
Tt helps to draw out the connotation of the subject term or in 
other words an abstract notion makes itself concrete through 
the concrete expression of a predicate. A judgment is, therefore, 
a subject fully developed and this development is an inner 
growth and an inherent necessity. Knowledge is dynamic ; it has 
a constant tendency to fully affirm its concreteness through all 
the qualities it possesses. Knowledge is essentially then judg- 
ment. This is the decided opinion of Ramanuja and other 
theistic teachers. 

Samkara and Sarnkarites differ here. They may accept 
this predicative view in the sphere of relative knowledge but their 
tendency essentially lies in denying all relations between subject 
and predicate. They interpret the relational consciousness as 
the working of.ignorance which impresses the empirical mind. 
Here again the logic of Sarhkara has been essentially negative 

_in the sense that the relation between subject and predicate cannot 
be established. Herein they. point out the application of the 
same fallacy, viz., the endless multiplication of relations. If 
relation is true, is must be conceived between two terms, since 
relation is not possible of a thing which stands by itself. Hence. 
relational consciousness presupposes a differential consciousness 
too. The difficulty arises, how things in their nature different 
can be related to one another ; and again how we can conceive 
of identity as synchronous. If there is identity there can be no 
relations, and if there is relation there must be some difference 
and unity cannot be established. .The conception of unity 
embracing difference seems to be a hopeless one. In unity either. 
there is difference or there is no difference. If there is difference 
there can be no unity and if there is no difference there can be 
no relation. The conception of unity does not admit of a relation 
without difference. 

Even if a relation be conceived between the subject and 
predicate there arises the possibility of begging the question. A 
subject is subject in reference to predicate and a predicate is the 
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predicate of the subject. There is a mutuality of reference. As 
such they are interdependent, and the conception of one is not 
clear apart from the other. Logically this position is not above 
criticism, for a definition of the subject term or of the predicate 
term should be sought independently of one another ; otherwise 
the implications of the subject and the predicate are not inde- 
pendently clear. This mutuality of reference is an accepted 
fallacy in Indian Logic.* 

So long we have along story of the negative dialectic of 
Sarkara which shakes the foundation of all empirical knowledge 
and epistemology. These negative dialectics have a threefold 
importance: (1) they demonstrate the futility of thinking to 
know the ultimate truth ; (2) they demonstrate the self-contra- 
dictions involved in the nature of thoughts; (8) indirectly they 
stress the value of the other methods of approach. In Sarhkara 
the utter failure of logical thinking as regards the ultimate 
question has accentuated the importance of intuition as the means 
of apprehending truth and reality. 

The truth which Bergson has only recently preached and the 
tendency which is becoming every day clearer in modern philo- 
sophy, that reason is not the final arbiter of truth, that it can 
only touch the shadow or fringe of existence, that there is a 
super-logical way of apprehending truth, were long felt and 
recognised in Indian philosophy, the more so in Samnkara. The 
service which Advaita-Vedāntism has rendered to philosophy is 
the propounding of the great truth that truth can be seen or 
intuited butnot understood. Intuition and reason are therefore 
distinctive faculties and the function of one cannot be appro- 
priated by the other. So long as consciousness moves with 
reason and categories of relations it becomes busily occupied in 


1 (a) Yugapad-grshaņāyogādanavasthā-prasangatah 
Parasparasrayatvacca dharmabhede'pi nākgadhīķ. 


—Cit., p. 168 (Bom. Edition). 
(b) Vide P. D., sl. I. 52. 
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n attempt to construct a world of relations, but it is not ab- 
solute truth, for reason itself cannot accept the absolute to be a 
system of relations. A system is more a creation of reason than 
a reality, for a system has no meaning and cannot exist without 
the implication of relations, and relations have meaning to un 
interpretative consciousness. But where the system is called 
subjective or objective, it is clear that it cannot be truth, for 
truth denies relations. We cannot understand any necessity of 
truth entering into a system of relations. This necessity can be 
either internal or external. If it is external, it implies the 
existence of something besides the absolute truth. If it is 
internal, absolute becomes a system. But the absolute and 
system are two incompatible concepts. 

Reason ultimately in this way comes to conceive the inherent 
impossibility of its knowing truth. And when the attempts of 
reason thus fail, we seek the other organ of intuition to 
apprehend reality. Intuition thus gives us what reason cannot. 
This difference between intuition and reason has been the 
fruitful source of conceiving truth in two different ways in the 
philosophy of Sathkara. The senses and reason are affected by 
the impressions of object and they are therefore ready to accept 
the affections of sensibility as pragmatic if not metaphysical 
truth. Sarkara feels and feels truly that so long as we are 
thus affected, we cannot deny their causes and our mind is 
forced to accept their objectivity somehow or other. 

Hence the sense-objects, which offer pragmatic sutiataction, 
have not been denied existence but are said to be true in some 
sense. These are called. Vyavahürika or empiric or pragmatic 
truths. They are true because they appear and affect our voli- 
tional and emotional being. They are the affirmations of practi- 
cal reason. We cannot deny their certitude in certain phases of 
life and consciousness. 

Sarhkara is thus ready to accept the truth of becoming and 
he does so accept itso long as the soul hasnot the cx 
vision of the transcendental being. 
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So long as man has not the enlightened vision, he necessari- 
ly accepts the world of becoming as real presentation and seeks 
. an explanation of its origin. This necessity is of reason and led 
by this necessity reason builds up an exoteric theory of creation 
or evolution and accepts the implications of practical reason, God, 
Soul, and Freedom. In the evolution of pragmatic conscious- 
ness Sathkara has retained the possibility of finer revelations and 
the onward progress of the soul. He has offered a theory of 
epistemology which can support the implications of life, of 
subtle realizations and finer consciousness. In this way religion, 
arts and ethics have been made possible in the philosophy of 
Sarkara. He has not gone to the extreme of immediately deny- 
ing the intuitions of practical reason, the hopes of religion and 
the promise of immortality. In fact the Upanisads and Samkara 
as the interpreter of the Upanigsads have perceived the subtler 
move of.life and consciousness in the yearning of the human soul 
to catch the divine spirit through the majesty of nature. And 
in the depths of human heart the finer urges clearly indicate the 
wonderful possibilities and the amazing revelations of the reli- 
gious consciousness The Advaita-Vedānta is not irresponsive 
to the dawn of a new life and it has accepted the subtler causes 
of realization of a concrete spiritual life. 

The spiritual life is. essentially acquainted with the cosmic 
consciousness. And what Samkara and the Sartnkarites are 
anxious to affirm and point out is that cosmic consciousness has 
a partial expression. However fine and lofty the expressions 
may be, they are still expressions and they cannot be expected to 
express the absolute consciousness fully. But the concentration 
of the cosmic consciousness is only apparently real „which 
Samkara cannot deny, for the transcendental vision sees the 
infinite in every centre of existence or more properly the infinite 
is the only centre which has neither circumference nor radii. So 
long as truth of such an absolute is not before us, our finite con- 
sciousness can feel the expansive urges of spiritual life and call 
it truth. But as soon as the transcendental vision dawns upon 
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us, the thread of divided life is cut and therefore the continuity 
between religious life and transcendental vision breaks up. In the 
transcendental vision, the soul becomes acquainted with such a 
reality before which the value-consciousness of arts, religion, poetry 
and philosophy dies out, for they are always expressions in 
concrete life and cannot feel the depth of joy and transcendence. 
In this transcendental attitude Sarnkara has denied all the 
implications of the immanent consciousness, be it of religion or 
of ethics. The denial is natural and spontaneous, for the soul now 
becomes deeply convinced of transcendence and becomes acquaint- 
ed with a reality before which everything vanishes as relative 
and partial. The partial truth appears as truth so long as truth 
is not perceived in its entirety. But the vision of fuller truth 
frees us from the implications of partial life. Sarnkara thinks 
that freedom goes. with realization of fulness of being. There 
is a constant tendency in Sathkara towards the constant change 
of the presentations and their meanings according as conscious- 
ness feels the finer and finer urges of life, and in the life of ex- 
pression there is nothing which does not change its character and 
meaning, according to the attitude of the percipient. In rela- 
tive consciousness the object has only reference to the subject 
and its nature and meaning are more or less constructions of the 
subject according as the subject is affected. There is thus vari- 
ability of opinion of relative existence inasmuch as the subject is 
affected differently. A presentation, therefore, which has meaning 
to one subject might have no meaning or a different meaning to 
another subject. What is truth, therefore, to one may be falsity 
for the other. But such cannot be the case when truth and falsity 
are not matters of judgment but indications of existences. 
Samkara perceives this and comes to the conclusion that 
degrees of existences are relative to the meaning of a conscious 
subject. A- prātibhāsika truth is-supposed to be truth when it 
has a meaning to the subject, but when itis denied practically 


1 Gp. Kant's famous distinction between phenomenal and noumenal. 
knowledge (Critique of Pure Reason). j 
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it ceases to have any meaning. Similarly, a Vyavakārika truth 
is always related to a conscious subject and has a meaning for 
him and even here the meaning has a reference to a particular 
universe of thought. If the universe of thought is changed, the 
meaning certainly is gone, though the thing muy exis as practi- 
cally meaningless for the subject. But a truth which is thus 
related to its subject and has a meaning for it cannot be 
metaphysical truth according to Sarhkara, for truth is abiding, 
eternal and non-contradictory and it is naturally 
hoped and maintained that it is what itis and 
it should have no reference to any conscious subject.’ It exists 
whether a meaning is seen init or not. Truth is truth. The 
rendering of a meaning isa necessity ofthe finite intellect, but 
whether the finite intellect sees or does not see any meaning, 
does not affect in the least the nature of truth. Truth does not 
enter inio the time process, nor does it enter into the conditions 
of thinking and as such it is completely transcendental. In other 
words, it can be never put into the grasp of reason and its cate- 
gorical setting. 

The metaphysics of Sathkara cannot see its way to synthe- 
sise the transcendental truth and the relative truths, as the 
relative truths are sublated in the transcendental height of exist- 
ence. Sarnkara does not find any continuity between higher 
and lower truths and in reference to the higher he cannot call 
the lower existence a truth. When the philosophic consciousness 
is transcendent, the seeming truth of divided life completely 
vanishes and, therefore, the transcendental truth does not stand 
in any relation to the order of appearances. From this level of 
existence they are not only practically but also theoretically 


Criterion of truth. 


1 (a) Satyatvarh bādharāhityam.—P. D., 8.29. 
(b) Anadhigatābādhitārthavigayaka-jūānatvarn pramātvam,—V. P., 
p. 15 (C. U. Edn.). 
(c) Abadhita svayarhprakasitaiva sattā, sā ca svarūpameva cidat- 
manah.—Bh., p. 25 (Bom. Edn.). 
(d) Vide Ad. S., p. 198 (Bombay Edition). 
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non-existent. The transcendental truth of Sarhkara is not only 
transcendental in the sense that it stands above the immanent 
order of space and time, but the immanent order does not really 
exist; in other words, the transcendent appears as the imma- 
nent under the sway of ignorance. How it so appears is another 
story and is not relevant to ourtopic. But what we want to 
impress is that reality according to Sarkara is one undivided 
being and the panorama of existence dwindles into nothing as 
soon as wecross the line of divided vision. This division of 
existence in different grades corresponds to different forms of 
knowledge. The same existence appears as different according 
to different organs of apprehension, though reality is the same. 
That it appears so is explained in the doctrine of Maya. What- 
ever the implication of Māyā may be, it is no doubt certain that 
the existence is only one, it is all-pervasive though it appears as 
many. Sarnkara's philosophy is finally an attempt to overthrow 
the divisions of existences and their empirical truths and to estab- 
` lish the transcendence of being. The conclusion at which 
philosophy arrives is that the absolute is the locus of existence 
and it does not admit the partiality of division. The truth is a 
complete being and is the absolute. Error is to be distinguished 
from nothingness which exists nowhere. But error has a seeming 
reality. It is error because it is only partial vision and not ful- 
ness of being. Sarnkara has not attempted the synthesis of the 
partial presentations of appearance and being, for partiality is the 
mark which distinguishes error from truth. How the error 
arises in finite mind may be a psychological or logical question 
but not a metaphysical one. This partiality of vision is, in the 
Advaita-Vedanta, the mark of error and in our epistemological 
search the complete being is never presented. Knowledge 
therefore moves with the partial expression of being and can 
never transcend the division and apprehend the absolute truth, 
Truth is the absolute existence, error is the divided vision. With 
this standard of truth it is easy for Sarnkara to deny all partiality 
of knowledge and being in the absolute, which, therefore, is not 
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the synthesis of all partial truths but the complete denial of them. 
The synthesis of them cannot present the reality. The absolute 
is not a synthesis ; it is identity. $ 

Exactly at this point the theistic presentation of knowledge 
and truth differs from the monistic presentation. The theistic 
attempt is essentially synthetic. It doesnot see the sectional 
presentations of reality or the complete transcendence of it. The 
theistic reality is all-inclusive embracing as it does all phases of 
being. "The theists argue that reality must be complete and 
all-pervasive. The seeming appearance, because it is seeming, 
has a reality and cannot.be completely denied. The seeming 
presentation has to be explained. To say that it is presented and 
then denied is no explanation of its presentation. Finally, the 
complete denial is never a fact experienced by any one. 

The theists do not see any distinction between being and 
presentation. Presentation only reports the being and as such 
there can be no complete division eternally obtaining in it, and 
anybody who denies it must make all knowledge impossible. 
Ramanuja is emphatic in pointing out this gap in Sarhkara's 
philosophy—the gap between knowledge and reality, for what is 
real is never an object of knowledge with Samkara. Such a reality 
even if it exists for ever remains beyond human knowledge. But 
the greatest difficulty which arises in this forced division between 
truth and knowledge is the falsity and illusoriness of self-conscious 
evidence'and ofallotherforms of knowledge. In fact our know- 
ledge instead of serving us would do us positive disservice and 
in the words of Martineau, reason, the highest faculty given unto 
man, instead of being a faculty of apprehending reality will be a 
faculty of disproving it. This stricture of Martineau against Kant 
can be equally applied against Samkara. His philosophy in this 
sense defeats itsown purpose and declares the problem insoluble 
and all knowledge fallacious. 

"The least'separation between knowledge and reality, origin- 
ates almost insoluble problems in philosophy. The ‘evidence 
of self-consciousness is the only trustworthy ‘evidence and if 
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itis denied nothing remains to hold to. Ramānuja therefore 
accepts the evidence of self-consciousness and that which know- 
ledge reports is unhesitatingly accepted as true. Self-conscious 
presentation is the test of truth. Here is the divergence between 
Rāmānuja and Sathkara. Sarhkara led by transcendental instinct 
cannot accept the evidence of self-consciousness as truth, for 
self-conscionsness to him is relative consciousness. He calls 
nothing truth which has the least possibility of denial. Self- 
consciousness is also actually denied. Rāmānuja dissents strongly 
from this position. He claims that self-consciousness is never 
denied and as such it is the only source by which we can 
appraise truth or falsity. Our knowledge is always concrete 
and concrete knowledge has always a reference to being. Know- 
ledge and being are supposed in each other. Knowledge is im- 
possible when it is not expressive. And when it is expressive 
it is expressive of truth be it phenomenal or transcendental. 
Expressive consciousness can never be false, although it might 
express truth immanent or truth transcendent. 

But a question may arise that this also is an extreme 
position and cannot be logically supported. If all experi- 
ence is truth then the distinction between error and truth 
will disappear from’ human experience, but such is not 
the case. Rāmānuja replies that it is so. Error is not a 
logical fact. Whatever appears in knowledge is truth. Even in 
false perception there is an element of truth in the object though 
this element is practically not useful Falsity is therefore 


1 (a) Tasath trivrtamekaikamiti $rutysiva coditarh Srutyaiva daršitā 
tasmāt sarve sarvatra sarhgatàh. 
—R. Bh., p. 188 (Bombay Edition). 

(b) Maricika-jalajfiine tejaķ-prthivyorapyambuno vidyamānatvād. 
indriyadogeņa” tejah-prthivyoragrahaņād adrstayasaccambuno grahanad 
yatharthatvam. : 

Ibid, p. 187. 

This problem is fully discussed the '' Epistemology of Ilusion.” 
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more pragmatic than real, so far as knowledge is concern- 
ed. It is not false nor is the object which it reports. Falsity 
lies in respect of its practical value. Such a conclusion leads 
us to accept the truth of all forms of knowledge, and knowledge 
under any condition can never be conceived to be false. Know- 
ledge of course is here concrete and its tendency is to reveal 
itself in its complete nature, as something that expresses its 
own object. Knowledge has always a reference to an object 
and is never free from it. Ifthis be the ultimate character of 
knowledge, it can never be conceived as transcending relations. 
Knowledge is easentially relational consciousness and this rela- 
tional consciousness can never be false. Knowledge is then always 
epistemological and logical, and since there is no distinction 
between truth and knowledge, truth ultimately becomes a logical 
reality. It can never transcend its logical nature it can never 
be super-logical. : 

The first point that strikes us in the philosophy of Ramanuja 
is his attitude and method of approach ; and 
herein arises the fundamental difference be- 
tween Sarkara and Rāmānuja. Rāmānuja's 
attitude has been essentially logical and though he claims the 
revelation of truth still his attempt has been essentially to bear 
out the intuitions by logical reason and to show the correspon- 
dence between intuition and reason. In Rāmānuja the apparent 
discord between reason and intuition has been set aside and it 
has been possible for him to show that intuition and reason 
give us the same truth. The fundamental points of difference 
between Sarkara and Rāmānuja arise out of the relation be- 
tween reason and intuition. Rāmānuja does not find any conflict 
between the two, for in his case reason and intuition function in 
the same way: they are relational consciousness. Reason con- 
ceives, intuition perceives. Reason conceives relations, intui- 
tion perceives them. Both of them work in the same way. 
We may go far and say that intuition is a form of judgment, 
since intuition intuits. 


Rāmānuja's view- 
point. 
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The fundamental difference between Sarhkara and Rāmānuja 
lies in their conception of intuition. In Sarkara intuition 


cannot be intuited, in Rāmānuja it can. Intuition is an 
accomplished fact in both Sarhkara and Rāmānuja, for none 


can establish it. But in Rāmānuja this intuition is a unity 
and not an identity of consciousness and since it is unity, 
it is a fact involving a process within itself. A process 
implies a reference, intuition refers to itself and becomes self- 
intuitive. 

This difference in the character of intuition has made the 
position of Rāmānuja fundamentally different from Sarkara. 
His position, therefore, has been more logical than psychologi- 
cal, for he cannot conceive of any state of consciousness where the 
logical self dies out in transcendental intuition. Knowledge is 
essentially judgment in any stage of consciousness. It does not 
matter whether the reference in judgment is self or something 
besides self. 


The unique feature of Rāmānuja's system is his identifica- 

- tiom of the theory of knowledge with the 
eee and theory of Being. Rūmānuja does not deviate 
from the chief Vedantic principle that **what- 

ever is, is consciousness." But he differs from Sarkara in con- 
ceiving of a dialectic necessity of expression in the metaphysical _ 
reality as well as in epistemological knowledge. Knowledge 
develops through a dialectic and it never denies a dialectic expres- 
sion, be it finite knowledge or infinite knowledge. The more we 
understand our self-conscious life the more we approach towards 
the understanding of the infinite life and purpose, for between 
the finite and infinite there is no difference in nature al- 
though there may be difference in powers. Rāmānuja's is 
a completely logical principle and he in this respect is 


quite like Hegel and poles asunder from Bergson. The ulti- | 


mate reality can be called energising reason, as distinguished 
from the a-logical principle of Bergson. And therefore there can 
be no.gap between our epistemological thinking and metaphysical 
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reality. For, if thinking has a law of its own in order to develop 
and build up a system of knowledge, this law cannot be essen- 
tially different from the way in which being expresses itself, 

Epistemology therefore has greater importance in Ramanuja 
than in Sarkara ; for through it we can understand not only the 
inward nature of our self-conscious being but also the inward 
nature of the divine being. A clear understanding how know- 
ledge does develop will throw a flood of light upon metaphysics. 

The distinction of relative and absolute knowledge has not 
found a place in Rümünuja in the sense of Sarnkara. Šarnkara 
has not been able to synthesise absolute knowledge with relative 
knowledge and he has therefore been led to deny relative truth 
and knowledge in the absolute. Such has not been the case with 
Rāmānuja. Rāmānuja has drawn no distinction between abso- 
lute and relative truth and absolute and relative knowledge in the 
sense in which Sarhkara does. No doubt he accepts the distinc- 
tion in another way, and calls knowledge relative when it is not 
seen in its full development and concreteness. An aspect of 
reality is no doubt relative if it is not seen in its place in the 
totality. Relative knowledge and truth therefore are partial and 
imperfect visions. They are partial and relative because the 
fuller vision and fuller appreciation of reality are still wanting. 
Popular knowledge is thus relative and imperfect, and so is 
scientific knowledge. But philosophic knowledge gives us the 
absolute truth and knowledge ; for all the relations which know- 
ledge implies are now seen in a completely unified system. 
Unity is truth. Presentations of diversity are imperfect present- 
ations of truth. In Rāmānuja there is a persistent demand of 
thought developing this all-comprehensive unity and so long as 
it is done our knowledge may be relative or scientific but not 
philosophic or absolute. 

Epistemology in Rāmānuja has philosophic significance and 
has not confined itself to popular realism or subjective idealism. 
It has not the tendency of denying the implication of subject and 
object nor of confining knowledge to this implication alone. It 
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takes from realism the clear implication of the presentation of 
the object to the subject, and at the same time it moves towards 
a higher synthesis of the unity of subjeot and object in the same 
being. Sathkara, as has been already shown, has denied 
this unity of subject and object in a synthesis. 


The epistemology of Sarkara, therefore, is true of rela- 
tive consciousness ; in Rāmānuja the epistemology is true 
of absolute consciousness. The difference between Sarhkara and 
Rāmānuja arises from the nature of thinking. Rāmānuja 
agrees with Sarkara in accepting that the principal law of 
thinking is identity. Thought is anxious to establish identity 
though it may pass through distinctions and contradictions. 
Thought appears to contradict itself in order to make itself 
definite but this movement of thought is only temporary. The 
mere positing of a thing or an idea is a bare abstraction and 
thought is under a dialectic necessity to come out of this position 
and affirm an antithesis. This antithesis is a distinction which 
thought draws out in order to make the original position concrete 
and clear. But thought also cannot long remain in this attitude 
of keeping up distinctions without synthesising them in a higher 
integrity. It therefore by itself moves to a unity in which the 
distinctions of thesis and antithesis are assimilateda 


Epistemology must take into consideration the principle 
according to which thought moves. The tendency of thought is 
to pass from abstract to concrete and make the bare notion of 
an indeterminate cognition definite and concrete. In Ramanuja 
the tendency of thought is always to build up a concrete world 
of knowledge in which all the parts are unified in a system. 
But even in affirming this tendency of thought Ramanuja has 
not lost sight of the importance of identity and has not recognised 
contradiction as a law of thought. Thought thinks in distinc- 
tions but never in contradictions. The distinctions which are 
apparently implicit are made explicit in the process and the 
whole which appears as a notion comes out as an idea. The 
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necessity. of thought is to build up.a unity of system -in which 
the parts-are seen in the whole in their identity and distinctions. 
Rāmānuja thinks that when we perceive the whole we perceive 
a synthesised.identity of existence. He differs from Sakara 
in affirming that thought never embraces abstract identity ; it only 
embraces a concrete identity. This dialectic of thinking is not 
present i in Sarhkara, inasmuch as he thinks that thought can 
think of identity but not of differences. The differences are 
illusive ; ; and. whenever logic wants to determine them they seem 
to involve contradictions and antinomies. 
True to his epistemological theory Rāmānuja defines truth 
as that "which appears in knowledge. Anything appearing before 
consciousness impresses it with its own existence and knowledge 
can hardly. deny it. It is truth because it is a fact of experience.! 
Rēmānuja. hās: "offered a theory of error not from the epistemo- 
‘logical standpoint but from a pragmatic standpoint. In this 
he seems to have drawn a distinction between ‘reality and 
actuality and he thinks that all things are real which are 
objects of knowledge though all things are not actual. The 
falsity lies in actuality but not in reality. As a thing ‘the false 
appearance is not false, for it has a theoretic existence but no 
practical usefulness. Here lies its falsity. It.appears fiom this 
that according ‘to Rāmānuja the ideal of truth lies in the unity 
of - reality "and actuality, for the ideal seems to be the com- 
plete agreement ‘of knowledge «and: practice. Since this agree- 
ment is not to be found in all objects of experience, some are 
called true and ‘some are called false. Error is, therefore, not 
logical for the correspondence of ideas to facts always remains, 
and is never violated. This correspondence’ is what marks out 
Ramanuja’ 8 theory of error from Sathkara’s theory. . According 
to Sarnkara this correspondence i is not always a fact, . and. there- 
fore logical'error is possible and is often the case. In Bēmānuja: 
puch posibilii does not arise. : 


" A ead) CR. Bh., «PP: 88-86 (Nerasirhhācārya’s dito), ^ 
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But purely from theoretical and epistemological standpoint, 
truth is, in Rāmānuja, a complete system, for knowledge is 
relational, and so long as knowledge does not develop the complete 
system within itself, it suffers from a limitation. Psychologi- 
cally or logically a fact is true because it appears or there is a 
correspondence between our idea and a fact. We do not press 
the psychological or logical test further. But metaphysics cannot 
remain satisfied with this. Itis anxious to see the whole net- 
work of knowledge spread out in a system and to apprehend the 
parts in the synthesis of the whole, and so long as this is not done 
it can hardly remain satisfied. Metaphysics, therefore, spins 
out a relational scheme of all forms of knowledge and tends to 
transcend division and partial presentations in a complete 
unity. From this standpoint we are forced to conceive even in 
Rāmānuja the distinction of truth and falsity. Truth is ‘the full 
presentation of reality and falsity a partial presentation. The 
former is the function of philosophy, the latter of psychological 
knowledge. Epistemology, therefore, has an inherent urge to 
build up the whole system of knowledge and not to be satisfied 
with the psychological implication of the mutuality of subject 
and object. Since in Rāmānuja being is consciousness, the 
metaphysical theory is identical with epistemology, and epistemo- 
logy must present the complete development of knowledge in a 
unified system, and must not be satisfied with the presentation 
of a partial aspect. 

"Rāmānuja admits two forms of knowledge, viz., Nirvikalpa 

EE and Savikalpa, indeterminate and ‘determinate. 
determinate knowledge But his theory of knowledge does not deny the 
reli subject-object reference in knowledge. Rāmā- 
nuja has no doubt drawn a distinction between indefinite and 
definite knowledge, - ‘but his indefinite cognition is not the bare same- 
ness of consciousness apart from all distinctions.* Knowledge, 

1-_Nirvikalpakamapi savišegavigayameva, savikalpake svasminnanu- 


bhitapadartha-pratisarhdhanshetutvat. TON 
—R. Bh., p. 78, Bombay Edn. 
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to be knowledge, must possess a concreteness and definiteness. 
Indeterminate perception is the apprehension of an object 
ns divested of certain forms of difference but not of all difference.' 
An object fully divested of all difference is impossible and cartnot 
consequently be ever perceived. Consciousness takes notice of an 
object when the object is marked with certain characteristics, 
i.e., apprehension becomes possible in and through certain points 
of distinction or difference. The true distinction between 
indeterminate and determinate perception is that the former is the 
apprehension of the first individual among a number of 
things belonging to the same class, while the latter is the 
apprehension of a second and a third individual and so on. 
„On the perception of the first cow, for example, the perceiver 
is not conscious of the fact that the generic character of 
the class ‘cow’ .extends also to this particular cow under 
investigation. The perception of the first cow therefore consti- 
tutes Nirvikalpa or indeterminate knowledge while the per- 
ception of the second or the third cow illustrates Savikalpa or 
determinate knowledge as in this case a comparison is made 
among cows. In the case of the second, and third individual, 
we apprehend, in addition to the thing possessing structure and 
to the structure itself, the special attribute of the persistence of 
the generic character, and hence the perception is determinate. 
From all this it follows that perception has never for its object 
that which is devoid of all difference. * 

Nyüyaparisuddhi and Tattvamuktākalāpa of the Visistadvaita 
School develop the idea more fully.” They take the facts of ex- 
perience and prove by an analysis of these facts that knowledge 

„in its very first moment is also determinate. They use the term 


1 Nirvikalpakarh nāma kenacid visesena viyuktasya grahanam na 
sarvavisesarabitasya; tathabhitasya kādācidapi grahaņādaršanād anupa- 
pattesca. 

—R. Bh., p. 78, Bombay Edition. 


2 Ibid, p. 78. 
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Nirvikalpa and interpret itin a more clear light. Whenever 
one perceives an object, the characteristics of the object flash out 
in the perceiver. He knows a cow and he is also conscious of 
the cowhood in the cow. This is Nirvikalpa knowledge. 
Savikalpa knowledge is the result of comparison and contrast and 
one is conscious only of cowhood in the cow and knows at the 
same time that there does not exist non-cowhood, 1.6., horsehood 
etc., in the cow.’ |: 


Knowledge of the first moment too cannot but be deter- 
minate and relational. The knowledge which forms a potent 
factor in our life is always characterised by some notions or pre- 
vious ideas, and never transcends the subject-object reference. . 

Rāmānuja has an elaborate dialectic against Sarnkara's 
conception of indeterminate cognition. 

According to Rāmānuja, there is no proof of non-differentiat- 

aa aij! ed consciousness. To enter into details, those 

nuja's ia- 

lectio against Swhka- who maintain the doctrine of one substance 
ra's non-differentiated " à 
indeterminate know. devoid of all difference have no right to assert 
page: that this or that is a proof of such a substance ; 
for knowledge has for its object things affected with difference." 
Tt is argued by the Sarhkarites that such knowledge does not 
depend on proof but is due to one’s own consciousness. This 
contention Ramanuja holds to be unsatisfactory. All conscious- 
ness becomes possible only in and through distinction. All states 
of consciousness-have for their object something that must be 
characterised by some point of difference. It is equally illustra- 
ted in the case of a judgment as well. For example, I form the 
judgment ‘I see this pot.’ The pot which stands as the object of 
judgment is. not devoid of all difference, on the other. hand, it is 


1 Ny. P., p. 82; T. M. K., p. 63. 


2° Nirviéesavastuvadibhih nirvišege vastuni iderh pramāņamiti na 
Sakyate vaktum; savišegavastuvigayatvāt sarvapramāņānām. — 


—R. Bh., p. 70, Bombay Edition. 
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perceived as having an individuality of its own when we say ‘this.’ 
The pot has not got mere being, but it has got certain characteris- 
tics of its own by virtue of which it becomes the object of 
apprehension. It is devoid of some points of difference in the 
sense that it is not perceived as belonging to a class nor does the 
knowledge of the pot result from comparison and contrast with 
other objects. In the very inception of the knowledge of the pot 
it is perceived in and through its own individual nature which 
stands as the mark that makes it conceivable. Hence this know- 
ledge of the pot is not indeterminate but only devoid of some 
differences. Moreover, you yourself admit that to consciousness 
there actually belong different attributes such as permanency, 
oneness, self-luminousness, etc., and of these it cannot be shown 
that they are only being in general. And even if the latter point 
were admitted, we observe. that there takes place a discussion of 
different views, and you yourself attempt to prove your theory 
by means of the differences between those views and your own. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that reality is affected. with 
difference well established by valid means of proof! 

Sathkara holds that in the act of perception, we apprehend 
merely the being of objects (sanmātragrāhi) and not the different 
characteristics of the objectthat are due to recognition and infer- 
ence. Difference is not the result of perception. i 

Ramanuja points out the absurdity of this eae In 
perception, things are distinguished by their generic character. 
Generic character expresses its own nature as well as.the object 
in which it inheres. Sarhkarites also admit this characteristic 
of the relative terms. Knowledge reveals itself as well as its 
object simultaneously. Colour expresses its own nature and at 
the same time manifests the nature of the object in which it 


1 §vabhyupagatasca nityatvādayo hyanekavisesah sāntyevā, te ca na 
vastumatramiti šakyopapādanāh; vastumātrābhyupagame satyapi vidhā- 
bhedavivādadaršanāt; atah prāmāņikavišegaiļ visigameva. vastviti vakta- 
vyam. 

Hos | —R: Bh., pp. 71-72, Bombay, Edn. 
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inheres. Similarly, difference, being a relative term, manifests, 
itself as well as the thing that differs instantaneously. Even 
when perception takes place momentarily we apprehend within 
that very moment the generic character which constitutes on the 
one hand the difference of the thing in respect of others and on 
the. other the particular characteristics of the thing itself. If 
perception reveals being only, then the particular judgments 
would be emptied of all meaning, e.g., a man searching for a horse 
would be satisfied by finding a buffalo.! 
Sarnkara holds that consciousness is self-luminous but devoid 
of relations to objects. But Ramanuja lays down that to 
think of consciousness as unrelated to objects is inconceivable. 
Such consciousness cannot be proved in any way. Moreover, 
consciousness is proved as self-luminous on the ground of its 
essential nature which consists in revealing its objects. If we 
deny this characteristic, we are bound to deny at the same time 
that consciousness is self-luminous. ‘Therefore, consciousness 
has its meaning in and through the object which is revealed by 
consciousness. Again, if it be held that consciousness does not 
depend on its object for its apprehension, but is revealed by 
another consciousness, then we commit the fallacy of infinite 
regress and knowledge itself loses its own nature in so far as it 
fails to illuminate itself: Thus when we judge from our ex- 
perience, we find that consciousness without its object can 
never be cognised. That consciousness in the state of deep 
sleep is without its object, is not experienced. That the 
knowledge in deep sleep is determinate is proved by a definite 
remembrance of experience in sleep, otherwise such knowledge as 
41 had a happy sleep ” is impossible in the waking state. 
Mādhvites agree with Rāmānuja as regards the nature: 
of knowledge. Both have held the synthetic 
and: dynamic character of knowledge.. This 
character of knowledge is revealed as a reality through 


Mādhva Epistemology. 


Jul 1B, Bh. p. T4 
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differences subsisting between the subject and object which know- 
ledge, as a synthetic activity, brings into unity. According to 
the Madhvites knowledge is always relative. Even in its final 
stage, the stage of salvation or mukti, it is relative and never 
becomes absolute.’ [SE 
It may be interesting to observe that the denial of indeter- 
arti (a minate, non-relational knowledge on the part 
and the Gremmorian Of Rēmānuja and Mādhva is not altogether 
Roost; an original theory of their own. The Gram- 
marian School long ago refuted the possibility of indeterminate 
cognition. Bhartrhari in his monumental work, the Vākya- 
padīya, has taken elaborate pains to prove that knowledge is 
possible only through the use of words—nay, that word and 
knowledge are identical. This is but a logical consequence of 
the metaphysical doctrine that the whole universe is but a 
development from the eternal principle, Sabdabrahman, the 
eternal word which is the final reality. Word and conscious- 
ness are the same thing, consciousness minus word is comparable 
to light without its illumination and since word refers to some- 
thing beyond its own self and is thus by its constitution 
relational, all knowledge is therefore relational and determinate.® 
Even the primal cognition is a judgment and associated with 
verbal expression, though the verbal reference may be of a very 
general kind. Thus, though the particular verbal expression 
' 1 Na ca jūātrjūeyarahitarh jūānarh kvāpi drstam. 
rop —Visnutattvanirnaya. 
Mūādhva epistemology is a chapter by itself, and a detailed discussion 
is impossible within these limits. We notice here only its agreement with 
the school of Rūmānuja as regards the subject-object reference in 
knowledge. 
-^. 2 Anādinidhanarh Brahma éabdatattvarh yadaksaram, 
Vivartate'rtha bhāvena prakriyā jagato yatah. 
mb —Vāk. P., Ch. 1. 1. 
3 Vāgrūpatā cedutkr&med avabodhasya śāśvatī, 
Na prakassh praküseta šū hi prūtyavamaršinī. 
—Ibid, 1, 1. 125, 
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may not be known, the perceived object will at least be referred 
io in its most generic verbal character—e.g., "it is a substance 
orso, But the full individuality is revealed when the specific 
word presents itself.* 
Gaūgeša, the founder of the Modern Bengal School of Logic, 
ite has entered into an elaborate polemic against 
Gatgeéa’s view- . os 
point and his dislecho those philosophers who deny the possibility of 
against those who 3 2 a p.i a. S 
deny indeterminate indeterminate apprehension (miroikolpa- 
em kajfüna). Gatigesa divides perceptual know- 
ledge into two categories,—indeterminate and determinate, He 
defines this indeterminate perception as a cognition which is 
devoid of association with name, class-concept, etc., and is thus 
unmodalised and incognisant of relation? Gaīūgeša, however, 
finds no evidence in favour of this cognition in empirical 
experience, nor in practical conduct, which is made possible by 
determinate experience alone. But he contends that relational 
experience presupposes the previous knowledge of the terms out 
of relation, otherwise a determinate cognition cannot come into 


1 Yo'pi prathamanipātī bāhyegvarthegu prakāšo videga nimittāpārigrahe 
‘pi vastumātra idarh taditi pratyavabhāsayati vagripatayafica satyam 
utpanno'pi prakāšo višegavāgrūpām asvikurvan prakāšakriyāsēdhanatāgār 


na vyavatisthate. 
—P.C. on the Vakyapadiya, 1. 1. 12. 


An elaborate discussion of the Sabdabrahma-theory of the grammerign 
school will not be relevant in the present context. The philosophy of 
. Bhartrhari however is remarkable for its originality and boldness. The 
gentle reader who may be interested to know further details, is referred 
to the original work, specially the first chapter entitled Brahmakanda of 
the Vākyspadīya and Punyar&ja's Commentary, the Prakasa thereon. 
2 acca pratyakgarh dvividharh, nirvikalpakarh savikalpakañ ceti, tatra 
nāmgsjātyādiyojanārahitar vaitistyānavagāhi nigprakārakarh nirvikalpakam 
—Nirvikalpavādē:—T. C., p. 809, Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
3 Na pratyakgam asiddheh, atindriyatvabhyupagamac ca, na -08 
vyavahārah, tasya savikalpasādhyatvāt.: 
—T.C,, Ps 809, 
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being. Now a determinate cognition of cow is not cognisant 
of the individual alone, but is qualified and determined by the 
class-character, cowhood (gotva). This is 8 complex’ judgment 
constituted by three factors, the class-character (gotva), the 
individual cow and the relation (vat$istya) which unifies the 
two into a judgment-whole. This complex judgment can be 
possible if there is a previous simple apprehension of the 
constituent terms out of relation. The contention of the 
theistic schools that all knowledge, the primal sensuous ex- 
perience not excepted, is determinate. and relational, is absurd, 
as it will inevitably lead to a regressus ad infinitum. For, 
a relational knowledge presupposes an independent knowledge 
of the relata and if this previous cognition is again determinate, 
that will require another determinate cognition and so on to 
infinity. So one has to postulate the existence of a pre- 
vious non-relational, indeterminate cognition as the condition 
and raison détre of the determinate experience as a matter 
of logical necessity." It is however worthy of remark that 
Gangeša is in full agreement with the theistic schools that 
there is no psychological evidence in favour of indeterminate 
„experience, it being supra-sensuous and supra-mental (atindriya). 
But he rightly insists that the existence of such knowledge is 
undeniable in deference to logical necessity—a position which is 
ignored or slurred over by the theistic philosophers to their cost. 
All other schools of philosophy, so far as our knowledge goes, 
have unanimously admitted the existence of indeterminate. 
experience. The Buddhist and the Samkarites emphatically hold 
that such experience is felt as much as determinate experience 
and so both psychological and logical evidence alike indubitably 


1 Gaur iti pratyaksarh jūānam janyavisesanajfiana-janyarh janya- 


vi$istajiānatvāt. . —T. C., p. 817. 
2 Na ca tad visistajfianam eva, tatrapi videsanajianapeksayam anavas- 
thāpatter ity alocanasiddhih. —T. C., p. 814. 


Gahgeáa here remarkably anticipates modern neo-realistic thought in 
the West as exemplified in Russell, Perry, gndjothers, 
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point to the existence of such experience. The denial of 
indeterminate experience by the schools of Ramanuja and Madhva 
is inspired by the metaphysical and religious doctrines to which 
they are committed. They deny the existence of simple, non- 
relational and abstract being and this metaphysical commitment 
necessitates the denial of simple experience, which might prove 
the existence of a simple reality. The grammarians, who hold 
that word is the essence of consciousness, cannot but regard all 
knowledge as determinate and relational, being inseparately mixed 
up with word-elements, which have invariably a reference to an 
other. We have seen that psychological evidence is not a strong 
point with them and logical evidence is decidedly against their 
epistemological position. Epistemological estimation should be 
based upon the testimony of psychology and logic and it is bound 
to err: when metaphysical preconceptions are allowed to warp the 
epistemological vision. 

Gaūgeša, after proving the necessity of a previous non-rela- 
tional knowledge as the pre-condition of relational knowledge, 
proceeds to refute the possibility of this simple knowledge being. 
supplied by means of sources of knowledge other than perception. 
Now, the primal determinate perception of the cow cannot be 
supposed to have been occasioned by a memory of the class- 
character ‘ cowhood,’ which is found to enter into the composition 
of.the determinate experience.’ Memory is possible if there is a 
previous perceptual experience at its back. But it being the first 
determinate experience and there being no previous perception of 
cowhood (gotva) memory has “no raison d'étre of its own. Nor 
can it be supposed that this previous knowledge of cowhood was 
engendered in a past life and so memory takes place in the pre- 
sent life. Because such supposition has ro logical necessity. 
Again; there is no possible stimulant for the memory-impression 
in question. To appeal to unseen destiny is a desperate attempt. 
Tf sense-contact with cowhood, which is admitted by the Naiya- 
yika as the cause of indeterminate perception of cowhood, 
be supposed to operate as the stimulant (udbodhaka) of the 
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memory-impression, the Naiyāyikā would urge that it is more. 


logical to suppose that the knowledge of cowhood is caused by 
sense-object contact, which is admittedly the cause of perceptiial 
knowlédge in other cases, e.g., of the individual cow. Bécaüse 
it is admitted on all hands that when the cause of perceptual 


knowledge and thé cause of memory are identical, the resultant 


knowledge is perception and not memory.* If this dictuin 
is not admitted, then the knowledge of eternal verities would 
always be memory and not perceptual experience, which is 
übsurd. In the case of eternal verities like Space and Time 
and the like we are acquainted with them every day ard 
if memory would have precedence over perception, the knowledge 
of those categories would be memory alone. But this is 
opposed to experience. So memory cannot be requisitioned 
by the opponent as an explanation of the idea of cowhdod. 
Moreover it is obvious that this shifting back to the past life 
for the explanation of common experience in this is neither 
dāriē nor helpful. Because, the difficulty is only pushed back 


dnd not solved by this subterfuge. It may be legitimately- 


questioned whether the previous knowledge of cowhood in the 
past lifé is memory or simple experience (anubhava). If the 


formér is the case, then the difficulty remains as itis, or it will . 


lead to the vicious infinite. If the latter alternative is conceded, 
we do not see any earthly reason why the possibility of such 
simple éxperience in this life should be denied. Gangesa how- 
ever does not urge this objection perhaps because he thought it to 
be foo obvious or that he thought that the oppotient would 
regard this infinite regression as innocent like the infinite series 
1 Ya eva gotvendriyasannikarsastava nirvikalpake hebuh sa eva sainskā: 
rodbodhaka iti cet, tarhi atra kļptakāraņa-bhāvād gotvendriyasannikargād 
gotvanubhava eva syūt, smaraņasāmagrīto'nubhavasāmagryā balavattvāt. 
At - —T. C., p. 819. 
7 Yadicānubhavasāmagrītah smaraņarh, tadā nityānārh vaidikartha- 
nañ cà simaraņarh šyān nē tu anubhavah; 
: —T. ©., p. 819. 


See 
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of seed and sprout (bijankuranydya). But Gaūgeša has empha- 
tically pointed out that there is no logical ground for such un- 
warranted supposition, which rather complicates a simple 
issüe. 

To bring this diseüssion within the focus of (Western 
thought, we find the same fierce controversy about the distinction 
of knowledge into Indeterminate and Determinate and the pro- 
blems raised by it is a striking parallelism of thought between 
the Eastern and Western philosophers. That there is some form 
of indeterminate knowledge has been granted by Western thinkers 
under various names. James speaks of ‘pure sensatioti,’ 
Hobhouse of ‘ a bare apprehension of the present,’ Kant expatiates 
ona ‘pure manifold’ and Lossky in his Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge elaborates the conception of ‘ immediate experiefice or 
consciousness prior to the exercise of any discriminative activity.’ 
Against this Prof. Dawes Hicks and others strongly maintain 
that * not even the crudest, vaguest consciousness of ā content 

cari be accounted for either psych6logically or epistemologically 
without calling to our aidin the exposition the notion of a 
discriminative activity.’’ According to Bradley also we have in 
the sensation of the blue colour a that which is actually present 
and & what ot the peculiar quality by which itis distinguished 
and in immediate apprehension we are hot conscious of the 
distinction between the two aspects: The Advaitins and 
Buddhists agree with Kant in holding the indeterminate state to 
be a pure mātiifold. The determinations (vikalpas) are extra: 
neous and the manifold when schematised gives only phenomena. 
If according to Kant the manifold of sense arises as a result of the 
action of the things-in-themselves (Dinge an sich) which áre 
different from the principle of consciousness, to the Advaitins the 
manifold is a determination in consciousness (cattanyam) due tē 
‘Adhyasa or illusory super-imposition conditioned by. Maya. 
Ramanuja and the Naiyayikas agree on the other hand with Hegel - 
and his followers such as Bradley, Bosanquet, etc.; in holding that 
in determinate perception there emerges nothing extraneous or 
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adventitious except what has a prior implicit existence in the 
indeterminate state. If the indeterminate is something of 
which we are not directly conscious, it is a logical prius 
or indispensable background of determinate perception. While 
from the Hegelian standpoint this passage from the ‘implicit to 
the explicit is itself something necessitated by the nature of the 
content, ie., the inner dialectic of the Idea, the Naiyayikas 
hold that it is the relating activity of the thinker that makes this 
transition possible. Rāmāņuja however differs from both in hold- 
ing that this passage from the implicit to the explicit stage is due 
neither to the inner necessity of the content nor to the activity of 
the thinker but to the mediation of experience. The real difficulty 
about the existence of the indeterminate is that we cannot catch 
hold of it in a pure state. As Bradley points it, * the dilemma is 
that so far as I know of immediate experience, it does not exist, 
and that- hence, whether it exists or not I could in neither case 
know of it." This is really what has induced Rāmānuja and 
others to deny it. But the fact remains to quote Bradley again 
that ** there is an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in 
one, with which knowledge begins; and, though this in a 
manner is transcended, it nevertheless remains throughout asa 
present foundation of my known world." ‘If we have certainty 
anywhere,” says Bradley, “this seems obvious we have certainty in 
feeling. Whatever else may be doubted, at least we know what 
we feel." This is why we also find Sarkara insisting on 
anubhūti as the highest court of appeal in our search for 
truth. ; ; 

To sum up: The epistemological discussion so far has 
centred in the theories of knowledge as advanced by the Vedantic 
teachers, Sathkara, Rāmānuja and Madhva. We have seen the 
fundamental differences between them. Rāmānuja and Mādhva 
have both denied indeterminateness in cognition, Sarhkara has 
. emphasised indeterminateness in cognition, though he has not 
gone like the Buddhists to the extreme of reducing all relations 
of subject and object to nothing. Samkara has in transcendental 
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intuition the denial of the subject and object theory of know- 
ledge. 

None will quarrel with Rāmānuja and Madhva with their 
affirmation of subject-object theory, for itis a direct fact in ex- 
perience and Sarhkara will not differ from them in the characterisa- 
tion of knowledge as involving the mutuality of subject and 
object. In this all teachers agree and cannot but agree, for 
a judgment is always an affirmation or negation of relation and 
cannot be non-relational. 

The difference begins when the teachers come to determine the 
initial fact of knowledge, in other words the minimum of know- 
ledge or pure cognition. Sarhkara holds that in this minimum 
the relational consciousness is neither explicit nor implicit. The 
datum of experience or judgment is not in the least affected by 
the subsequent judgment-construction, though the construction 
is made upon it. In other words Sarhkara makes a distinction 
between the expression of Intuition and judgment-construction 
and does not find the link between them. To Sarmkara the 
judgment-construction is more or less a demand of the empiric 
and pragmatic consciousness and here knowledge is not seen 
apart from its applicability to the practical affairs of life. 
Sarakara has had therefore to distinguish clearly between these 
constructions and intuition. 

. Rāmānuja and Mādhva identify knowledge with judgment- 
constructions and have not conceived knowledge independently 
of these constructions. "Their position therefore appears more 
logical and with logical consistency they have made demands for 
the mutuality of subject and object and for a differentiating con- 
sciousness. No doubt they maintain stages where these are 
implicit and not explicit and knowledge appears as indeterminate. 
But it is not really indeterminate. It is, in Hegelian term, 
notion. Buta notion, however indeterminate i$ may appear, is 
always a differentiating factor. Rāmānuja and Madhva have 
therefore identified the initial knowledge with perceptual syn- 
thesis. . The absolute sameness of sensation is not to. them 
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knowledge, for they will ignore such an existence as not obtain- 
ing in conerete consciousness and characterise it as epistemolo- 
gically non-existent. 

The difference then between Sarkara and Rāmānuja and 
Madhya begins here and this difference has caused the great 
divergence in their views and conception of life and experience. 
And, therefore, we must examine their contentions critically 
before we can pass an opinion on their theories. 

A relational consciousness implies two terms and a relation. 
The knowledge of the relation is no doubt determinate, but the 
terms in their first apprehension cannot be held to be determi- 
nate, for determinateness is a characterisation and a comparison 
and these are not possible in the inception of sense-perception. 
A conerete consciousness may be the demand of life, but this 
does not dispose of the existence of the initial cognition. Appre- 
hension simple and pure is pre-supposed in thought-construction, 
as its datum. Now this apprehension, so long as it is an appre- 
hension, cannot but be indeterminate. The criticism of Madhya 
that the characterisation of undividedness and homogeneity will 
make knowledge determinate is not to the point, for this charac- 
terisation is also a judgment-construction which only attempts at 
a clear conception of the apprehensions, but is no differentiation 
of it. It is also an approach to it in the form of negative judg- 
ments, 88 an indication in concrete consciousness, but not a 
characterisation of the simple apprehension. 

Sarkara has drawn a distinction between apprehension and 
knowledge, and so far as knowledge is concerned he does not 
differ much from the theistic teachers. ‘Therefore we find in 
his system implications of relative consciousness and of the value 
and progress of such a life. This is more or less a pragmatic 
demand and satisfaction which requires a pragmatic theory of 
knowledge. Sarhkara appears to have held that the entire judg- 
ment construction is the demand of life and the fallacies and 
antinomies of relative consciousness are not detected so long as 
consciousness is dominated by pragmatic demanda and thought 
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unceasingly creates concrete universes to satisfy the demand of 
the divided life and consciousness. Thought is an instrument of 
divided consciousness and cannot conceive its own destruction by 
accepting the indeterminate consciousness. So long therefore as 
the empiric consciousness dominates us, the assertion of Sarnkara 
of an indeterminate Being and knowledge seems to be an idle 
assertion. But the fact remains that simple apprehension is not 
thought activity nor a judgment, construction, and this cannot be 
explained away. This psychological minimum is a puzzle to 
Rāmānuja and Mādhva. In denying it they do not explain the 
problem, but rather take protection in subterfuges which have no 
clear meaning. And the fact should not be ignored that Sarhkara 
in denying the empirical duality is conscious of a transcendence 
in intuition and knowledge which does not come under the ordi- 
nary logic. Sarhkara’s logic has two forms: (i) empirical and 
(ii) transcendental. When the transcendental consciousness 
dawns upon us the reality of empiric consciousness assumes an 
ideal character. The construction which appears so long as real 
now appears as ideal. This transcendental intuition modifies 
the logic of realistic consciousness by the higher logic, the 
organon of super-consciousness. Philosophy in its final judgment 
must abide by the intuition of transcendent consciousness. 


CHAPTER II 
SELF-LUMINOSITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge in the Advaita-Ved&ntais held to be self-lumi- 
nous and self-valid. Knowledge is self-luminous because it 
reveals its own existence as soon as itis born. Had it been 
otherwise there would be a doubt, or error or certitude of its non- 
existence. But even to an inquisitive mind such things are not 
seen to happen. Nobody doubts whether he has a particular 
knowledge or not when that knowledge originates. In the case 
of such objects of knowledge as pot and the like the fact of 
their existence is liable to doubt or misconception. So the 
absence of this contingency puts knowledge in an altogether 
different category from these material objects which depend for 
the revelation of their existence upon their relevant knowledge.’ 
Our very experience, therefore, carries indisputable proof of the 
self-luminosity of knowledge." The Naiyāyikas, however, have 
sought to explain the absence of doubt and error with reference 
to the existence of knowledge on the ground that knowledge, 
whenever it is born, is cognised by an act of introspection 
(anuvyavasāya) which certifies its existence. But this only 
shifts the difficulty to this introspection itself. Well, the 
question arises, whether this introspection certifies its own exist- 
ence or requires another introspection for this? If the former 


1 Ghatadivyavahare jfününvaya-vystirekadastu tadapekgū.—T.C., p. 
784. Bib. Ind. Series. 

2 (a) Vijūānarh tāvat svaprakasarh svata evarnsiddhasvarüpam, na 
khalu vijfíàne sati jijfidsorapi kasyacit janami na veti sarhšayaļ, na jūnāmīti 
và viparyayo vy8tirekapramā vā.—Kh. Kh., p. 81. 

3 Vyayasüyasya anuvyavasüyaniyamün na tatra sarhšayādi.—Kh. Kb., 
p. 88. 
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alternative is conceded the Naiyayika gives up his own position. 
The Naiyāyika maintains that all existents are objects of know- 
ledge and as such their existence is proved by knowledge only. 
Knowledge too being an existent fact has also got to have its 
existence certified by another knowledge. But if introspective 
knowledge is believed to be self-certified then the above position 
is surrendered and there is nothing to prevent the extension of 
this self-evident character to any and every instance of knowledge. 
So it must be held by the Naiyayika that introspective know- 
ledge is incompetent to prove its own existence. And in the 
absence of such proof existence is liable to doubt and error. 
Such being the case, how can you put absolute reliance on intro- 
spection as proof of knowledge when the former’s own existence 
is open to doubt. The consequence would be that knowledge, 
too, for the proof of whose existence introspection was called 
into requisition, would become equally liable to doubt or error. 
And this contingency cannot be avoided even if three or four steps 
in the process of introspection are admitted, because in the case 
of the last introspection again the same difficulty would arise.’ 
None of these difficulties arises if knowledge is regarded as self- 
illuminative, that is to say, if its own existence is believed to be 
self-evident. If, on the contrary, knowledge is not believed to be 
capable of revealing its own existence and if itis thought to be 
dependent on another distinct knowledge for the revelation of its 
existence, the consequence will be a vicious infinite series and so 
no knowledge would be possible. The existence of a thing is 
revealed by knowledge and if this knowledge again is unrevealed 
and so would have a doubtful existence, it cannot be conceived 
how this knowledge would serve as proof of the existence of the 
object. The proof of any thing must not be liable to doubt, 
otherwise its probative value would be doubtful. Thus know- 
ledge being the proof of an object's existence must be free 
from doubt and error. And this can be possible if knowledge i8 


lā Kh. Kh., PP. 88-85. 
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believed to be self-evident. The multiplication of instances of 
knowledge would serve only to add to our embarrassment if each 
and every instance of knowledge is believed to be incompetent to 
prove its own existence and thus be made dependent on another. 
The Naiyàyikas here argue that the entire charge of the 
Advaitins, that the vicious infinite would be inevitable if know- 
ledge is made dependent on another knowledge, is without 
foundation. If we (Naiy&yikas) held that all knowledge must be 
eognised by a subsequent knowledge then the charge could be 
brought home against our position. But such is not believed to 
be the case. We maintain that the cognition may remain un- 
cognised and still reveals its object. ‘The revelation of an object 
is not dependent upon the revelation of the knowledge which 
is assumed by the Advaitins without any reason. It may be 
urged that knowledge must be cognised by an introspection as 
-the causal factors necessary for such introspection are present 
intact. Well, the Naiyāyikas postulate that the cause of intro- 
spection is the contact of the mind with the soul in which the 
particular knowledge inheres. Now this condition is present in 
full and there is nothing to prevent the introspection (anuvya- 
vasāya) from coming into being. But this objection, the 
Naiyayikas rejoin, is futile. Because the presence of the causal 
factor does not guarantee the emergence of the effect. The 
cause becomes operative only when there is no obstructive 
element (pratibandhaka) to frustrate the causal operation. In 
the case of prospective knowledge of introspection there way be 
an obstruction from other factors, for instance, there may be 
presentation of a new perceptual datum or the rise of pleasure or 
pain which would divert the mind from its original objective. 
So there is no jrestriction that knowledge must necessarily be 


1 (a) Anubhüteranubhàvyetve' navasthapatat.—Cit., p. 15. 
(b) Yadi vijāūnam paratah sidhyedanavasthā syāt.—Kh. Kh., p. 85. 
(c) Paraprakasatve anavasthaya jfiinasiddha vüsrayasiddheh.—T.C., 
P: 791. 
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cognised as we have proved that knowledge may function even 
remaining itself uncognised. What is wanted for the revelation 
of the object is the mere existence of the knowledge concerned 
and not the cognition of the knowledge as well.’ 


The Advaitins urge in reply that this assertion of an un- 
proved knowledge is only an ipse dizit which cannot be accepted 
unless independent proofs are advanced in its favour. In the 
absence of such proofs the existence of such knowledge is a 
matter of doubt, and it can be asserted, on the contrary, that such 
knowledge does not exist. The existence of an entity is attested 
by an independent proof and when such proofs are Jacking and 
the existence is only dogmatically asserted the opponent can 
equally assert its non-existence. Likewise the existence of the 
knowledge at issue has got to be proved on the evidence of another 
knowledge and this would necessitate a regressus ad infinitum. 
If the existence of a proof could be accepted without regard to its 
own proof then the existence of a pot also could be asserted with 
equal disregard of all proofs.’ The result will be that logical 
procedure will be rendered absolutely futile and nugatory. No 
evidence can therefore be advanced for the existence of an un- 
known knowledge which is made the corner-stone of the Nyāya 
epistemology. It has been argued by the Naiyāyikas that 
general evidence is not lacking though specific evidence in- all 
cases of knowledge is not sought after. The existence of know- 
ledge is revealed to us when there is an enquiry about it. The 

1 (a) Avasyavedyata vitternabhyupeyate, svārthovyavahārastu svarüpa- 
sattayā prasuyate iti kvānavasthā.—Kh. Kh., pp. 86-87. 


(b) Vitteravasyavedyatvabhavena anavastha vigamāt. 


—T. C., p. 798. 
2 Tatha ca pramāņasattāpi iatpramāņasattāmantareņa na pramani- 
kasy&ngikürürhà..........-...- yadi hi vinaiva pramāņasattām pramāņasattām 


paro’fgikaryeta tadā ghatasattāmapi tathaivātigī kāryatāmiti ghate pi vrthā 
pramāņopanyāsājāsak. 


3 -—KEh. Kh., P. 90, 
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existence of the knowledge before the enquiry is made, remains 
unknown and unattested. On the analogy of such unattested 
knowledge the existence of other cases of unattested knowledge 
isinferred. And this inference by reason of its universal refer- 
ence carries its own proof also. But this contention of the 
Naiy&yika is opposed to the testimony of experience. We could 
admit the validity of such inferences if we had even a single 
experience of a series of knowledge-instances in which each 
succeeding knowledge would have for its content all pre- 
vious instances of knowledges with their respective contents. 
As a matter of fact our experiences are of the form ‘ this is a pot ' 
and I know this pot, and no further knowledge is known by us 
which could be pressed by the Naiyāyikas as evidence of the 
aforesaid experiences. And even if it had been possible this 
would inevitably give rise to an infinite series. The contention 
of the Naiyayikas, that the presence of other perceptual data 
cuts short this process, is equally hollow and unsubstantial; 
because the mind could not be diverted from this process of 
infinite knowledge making for the attestation of the previous 
knowledges. The Naiyayikas however have urged that this contin- 
gency would occur in the case of any and every instance of cause 
and effect. The effect must have its cause and this cause again 
would have afurther cause and that again another and so without 
end. This sort of infinite regression is not a fault, because it 
could arise only if there be such a series of enquiries which how- 
ever are absolutely redundant. The Advaitins point out that 
the analogy here is not on all fours. The infinite series of 
enquiries about the cause and effect does not arise because there 
is no doubt about this causal relation ever coming to a cessation. 
Tf this break in the causal series could be possible the effect in 
question would have been uncaused and so would have been 
either eternally present or eternally non-existent. But no such 
a priori absurdity affects the question of infinite series in regard 
to knowledge. The series of knowledge instances is certainly 
causally determined and if it breaks down at any particular 
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instance of knowledge then the last knowledge would become 
impossible without its cause, so retrospectively it would entail 
the absurdity of all previous instances. ` If to avoid this contin- 
gency it is presumed that a particular knowledge is cognisant 
of all knowledge-instances in general we, the Advaitins, would 
ask, is this knowledge cognisant of its own self ? If so, it would 
become self-luminous which is our position. If it is believed 
to be cognised by another it would lead to the vicious infinite, 
and if it is held to be uncognised and unattested it would fail 
to serve as evidence of the previous series. 


Moreover the contention of the Naiyàyikas, that knowledge 
is cognised by another knowledge when there is an enquiry about 
it, is an assumption which does not save it from the charge of 
the vicious infinite. Enquiry about anything is possible ‘only 
if there is a previous knowledge of it. But how could 
this previous knowledge be possible if the knowledge in 
question is not believed to be self-evident. If this previous 
knowledge is held to be caused by another knowledge this would 
cause a rearward infinite series. If the knowledge about a 
knowledge is held to be caused by the influence of the latter 
without there being an enquiry this would lead to an infinite 
regress in the forward order.* All these contingencies however 
are avoided if knowledge is believed to be self-luminous and self- 
evident as held by the monistic teachers. 

The monistic conception of self-illumination has been 
challenged by the Naiyayikas on the ground that a logical deter- 
mination of self-luminosity (svaprakāšatva) is an impossibility 
because, as they contend, the concept cannot give us any definite 
idea. The author of the Tattvapradīpikā has set forth a number 
of definitions of the concept of self-luminosity (svaprakasatoa) 
which, in our judgment, seem to be different landmarks in the 
history of the evolution of the concept. These definitions are 


1 Kh, Kh., p. 96, 
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not to be regarded as mere scholastic elaborations having little 
philosophical interest. There is good reason, on the other hand, 
to believe that these definitions, despite their scholastic appear- 
ance, really represent the development of the dialectic mavement 
of philosophical thought in course of which the status and func- 
tion of consciousness in relation to the objective reality were 
brought to a focus. The problem is one of absorbing interest 
and has a profound value in its bearing on the philosophical 
issues. We propose to examine the different conceptions that 
have been discussed by Citsukhācārya, one of the greatest 
‘dialecticians in the Sarhkara-Vedanta, land shall assess their 
philosophical value. 

Now what is the import of the concept of self-luminosity ? 
It may be conceived to consist in the union 
of existence and illumination. In other 
words we shall regard a thing to be self-luminous if we have 
reason to believe that illumination constitutes its very being and 
nature.’ Objects of our empiric knowledge have existence of 
their own, but as they lack the character of illumination they 
cannot be thought to be self-luminous or svaprakagak. Know- 
ledge, on the other hand, combining in itself both existence 
and illumination thus alone becomes fit to be characterised as self- 
luminous. This conception of self-luminosity however would be 
futile. For the Naiyāyikas to whom knowledge is cognised by 
introspection (unuvyavasāya), do not deny the fact that knowledge 
has its own existence as well as illumination though not 
caused by itself. And the definition would obliterate the line of 
demarcation between the concept of auto-illumination (svapra- 
kagatva) as held by the Vedāntists and that of alter-illumination 
(paraprakāšatva) as maintained by the Naiyūyikas. 

Now this conception of self-luminosity may be so modified 
as to avoid this absurd issue and this can be done if the illumina- 
tion in question is regarded as caused by its own self. To be 


Self-luminosity de- 
fined. 


1 Svašcūsau prakāšfašca evaprekaéali,—Cit., p. 3. 
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explicit, we should regard that alone to be self-luminous, the 
illumination of which is caused by its own self and not by an 
alter! But even this modification would not make the concept 
of self-luminosity free from objections, because it makes con- 
sciousness both its subject and its object—-both cogniser and the 
cognised—which is evidently absurd, as the same thing cannot be 
regarded as the subject and the object in the same reference. The 
subject (kartr) is what exercises a function and the object is that on 
which an effect is produced by the operation of the subject. The 
operation must exist in a thing which is distinct from the object 
operated upon. The carpenter converts a piece of timber into a 
table by exercising an operation, which is found in the carpenter 
and not in the timber which is operated upon, nor in the table 
which is the resultant product. The timber is the object because 
the effect, namely, a transformation of the shape, is induced on 
it by virtue of an operation which inheres in another distinct 
entity, viz., the carpenter. * So to make the same thing the subject 
and object is logically absurd because it splits up an identity into 
two opposed factors, which is against the law of identity. — s 

This absurdity has been sought to be avoided by a further 
amendment. Knowledge, it is contended, is self-luminous because 
it is not lighted up by any homogeneous illuminating - factor.” 
Thus a lamp might be called svaprakasah or self-luminous be- 
cause it is not illuminated by any other illuminating factor which 
may form the same class with the lamp. Cognition too is self- 
luminous, because according to the theory of the monists cogni- 
tion is cognised neither by its own self nor by any after-cogni- 
tion or anuvyavasaya. 

The qualifying adjunct sajatzya (homogeneous) is of vital im- 
portance as it serves to make the definition precise and definite, 
excluding the possibility of extending its application to the 
Naiyāyika view of cognition, for prakasa without sajatiya may 


1 Syasya svayam eva prakāša iti va.—Cit., p. 8. 
2 Qf. Parasamaveta-kriyā phala-salityarm karmatvam. 
3 Sajātīyo-prakāšāprakāšyatvam.—Cit., p. 8. : 
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mean both material and intellectual illumination. Ifthe former 
sense is accepted, the Naiyāyika cognition revealed by the after- 


cognition and not by any material illumination would come under 
the definition. 


. This definition has been seriously challenged by the critics 
wi argue that this very adjunct would prove suicidal, for the defi- 
S dum. . nition would then apply to the lamp, etc., 
i which i is admittedly not self-luminous accord- 
ing to the Advaitin. The lamp is revealed by knowledge 
which is not homogeneous with the inert lamp. If, however, the 
definition were without the adjunct there would be no question 
‘of extension to the lamp because prakāša then might mean in- 
tellectual illumination by which it is revealed. Thus the Advaitin 
is in a logical seesaw, the definition with or without the adjunct 
ilā being absurd. 


- These difficulties led the Advaitins to further modify their 
‘onception of self-luminosity and the result was a new formula- 
'tion.-Knowledge is called self-luminous because, when it arises, it 

' never remains unmanifested. According to Advaitins knowledge 
"is called j#atasattaka or something whose existence is always known 
‘and never remains unknown. That knowledge exists but remains 
unmanifested, is a position which has been denied by the 
"Advaitins« It is also a common experience that knowledge reveals 
‘itself to its knower at the very moment it originates. No sane 
"knower argues that he has knowledge but it is not manifested 
“to him. . 


This new formulation however is also faulty for it is Tuis 
cable to pleasure, pain and other feelings which never remain un- 
"manifested to the persons who feel them. 


This difficulty is sought to be avoided thus. ‘‘ What does 
„not form the object of knowledge is called self-luminous.’”? 


I fvasattayam "praküsa-vyatireka-virahitatvam —Cit., p. 4. 
£3 q nānāvigayātvārii svaprakāšatvam —Cit., P. 5. 
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Pleasure, pain, similar other feelings and the lamp, the sun, and 
all other physical illuminations being objects of empiric 
"knowledge cannot be characterised as 7#anavigaya and claimed to 
be self-luminous. S i 

It might however be argued that in avoiding the defects of 
the previous formulations which it successfully does to a great ex- 
tent this new formulation creates an impossible position for the 
Advaitins as it takes away the only ground from under their feet. 
How could knowledge be avisaya or incapable of being an object 
of knowledge, seeing that this very thesis has to be established 
by inference and authority, etc., thereby making it at least the 
subject (object) of such discussion ? 

To obviate such an obvious criticism, a little modification 
might be introduced by saying that self-luminous character may 
be ascribed to ‘‘ what is subject to vyavah@ra or empiric usage 
while at the same time is not an object of knowledge.’’* 

The latter part of the definition as already explained simply 
means that knowledge itself is not an object of knowledge like 
other ordinary objects such as the pot, cloth, etc. And by the first 
part ‘ oyavahüra-vigayatoam ` it is merely implied that the logical 
judgment in the form ‘‘ knowledge is self-luminous’’ is capable of 
being logically proved, i.e., subject to inference and other proofs 
like other logical judgments. * eei 

This however affords no real escape from the difficulties of 
the position, for the admission of its being subject to logical 
criticism means no more than that it is subject to inference and 
other proofs which are not other than knowledge. "s 

Again, this position is suicidal, because it is inapplicable 
to the case of Brahman,: the Highest Consciousness, which being 
beyond all logical determinations cannot be characterised by, 
vyavahāra-vigayatvd or subject to the usages: For all usages cease 
and limitations are negated, reasonings or tarka are denied at 


the dawn of super-consciousness. 
| i sed 
1 Vyavobāravigayatve sati jn&n&visayatvam.—Oi, p. 5. — " 
apu 
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In order to meet the criticisms that have been levelled by 
the Naiy&yikas, the Advaita-Vedānta defines 


l The final solution. i 
finally the self-illuminative character of know- 


ledge as follows : 


če Though incapable of being an object of knowledge, yet 
possessing competence for perceptual use.”’ : 

Even this elaboration of the concept might be made the 
target of criticism. For this would be inapplicable to 
Brahman, the final consciousness, which is beyond all deter- 
mination and therefore also all usage. To avoid this, the 
Advaitin has to take a roundabout course in order to 
explain the definition so as to make it applicable also to Final 
Consciousness. Following the well-known Nyaya method of 
explanation by negations, he takes the phrase aparoksavya- 
vahārayogyatvam or capability of perceptual usage’ not in its 
apparent ordinary positive sense but in a technical sense to 
imply or connote * what would be the non-receptacle (anadhi- 
karana) of eternal and absolute negation (atyantābhāva) of the 
capability of perceptual usage." * Thus by use of two negations 
the Advaitin seeks to apply it to both empirical and transcendental 
or absolute consciousness. It is of course clear that empiric 
knowledge has capability of perceptual usage, but can the same 
thing be said of transcendental consciousness?  Evidently it 
cannot be said that absolute knowledge has this capacity as 
empiric knowledge has it. Now if ‘capability of perceptual usage’ 
be absent in Final Consciousness, it logically follows that the 
absolute negation (atyantabhava) of the * capability of perceptual 
usage’ would be there and the critic’s charge of a * too narrow ' 
definition would stand unassailable. But “absolute negation * truly 
construed means that it is eternal (nitya) and therefore it can 

1 (a) Avedyatve sati aparoksa-vjavāhārayogyatvarh svaprākāšatvam. 
; —Cit., p. 9. 

(b) Aparokga-vyavahrteryogyasyādhīpadasya nah sarhbhave iE 
kaóasya laksaņāsarbhavahkutah.—Ibid, p. 9. 

2 Aparokgavyavahārsyogyatvātyantābhāvānadhikaraņatvam. Fide N. 
Pres pe 9» 


REL 
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never reside in any locus where its counterpart or pratiyogi can 
be found at any stage or in any form. The Naiy&yika vindica- 
tion of the definition of Substance or dravya as essentially a 
seat of qualities (guņavatva) illustrates it. The Naiyāyikas 
define the substance as the seat of properties, but they admit 
that at the time of origination, there is no quality or property 
attached to substance ; and the definition would become * too 
narrow’ as it would not cover the case of substance at the time 
of origination. ‘To avoid this difficulty, they too have to main- 
tain that ‘ the seat of property,’ the essential mark of substance, 
implies the '*non-location of the absolute negation of the 
seat of properties," ' thereby making the definition applicable 
to substance both at the time of origination and thereafter: for 
though at the time of origination there was no quality in a 
substance, its absolute negation was not also there; since absolute 
negation means eternal negation in the locus of its counterpart, 
and eternality or absoluteness attributed to negation means that 
its counterpart or pratiyogi is to be found in the locus at no 
time or stage. For example, there is absolute negation of form 
in the air because at no time and under no circumstances, is there 
any form in air, i.e., air is eternally formless. 

The expression avedyatva or unknowability has been intro- 
duced as a qualifying epithet to the second condition to exclude 
pot and such other things which may form the objects of percep- 
tual usages. They being the objects of our empiric cognitions 
cannot come within the scope of avedyatva. Now the critic may 
return to the charge and say how it is possible to speak of Super- 
consciousness as avedya? For in the admission of the Advaita- 


1 Mokgadašāyām ca vivaksitadharmabhave’pi kadācit sattvena tada- 
' tyantabbavanadhikeranatvasya guņāšrayo dravyamitivat siddheh. 
—Citsukhi, p. 9. 
2 Na ca yogyatālakgaņa-dharmāigīkāre avyaptirmokssadasayam 
tadasarnbhavād apasiddhāntašceti Sankaniyam, yogyatvatyantabhavanadhika- 
rapatvasya tattvāt, guņavattvātyantābhūvānadhikaraņasya dravyatvavat, 
tena navyaptik.—Citsukhi, p. 9. 
Op. Advaitesiddhi, p. 768 ; Bombay edition. 
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Vedanta the self-luminous knowledge forms the object of 
authority or verbal cognition. Agama or scriptural testimony 
is the only source to realise the true nature of the Absolute, Pure 
Being-Bliss-Consciousness. The highest being or Brahman has 
been characterised as aupanigada, i.e., the reality cognisable 
through the Upanisad texts which only can vouchsafe unto us 
the truths of revelation. And no knowledge in Vedanta, empiric 
or intuitional, can be marked as self-luminous or svaprakāša, 
as all forms of knowledge came under the scope of vedya 
or knowable. Hence to avoid the suicidal character of the 
definition the expression avedyatva should be taken in a 
technical sense. It means phalavyāpyatvābhāva. Phala implies 
the result of the definite functioning of the psychosis or 
mental process in the immediate cognition; and the mental 
process functions in revealing objects of cognition in its due 
vividness. Phalavyāpyatvābhāva is a negative mark which 
denies the determinate or definite mental functioning necessitated 
in the immediate cognitive process. Psychosis or vrtti in the 
Advaita-Vedanta works definitely and indefinitely. In the case of 
concrete objects it is definite and determinate but in the case of the 
Absolute it is undefined and indeterminate. The former called 
phalavyapya and the latter is called vrttivyāpya in the is Vedantic 
terminology, or, in other words, a concrete object is charac- 
terised as phalavyapya and Brahman is known as orttivyapya. 

To put it more clearly, a perceptual process in the Advaita- 
Vedanta implies the identity of the percipient-consciousness 
(pramatrcaitanya) with the object-consciousness (vigayacaitanya). 
The object-consciousness is the locus of the object and directly 
reveals it. The immediate knowledge of the object to the subject 
supposes that the percipient-consciousness must acquire an 
identity with the object-consciousness. 

‘©The external perception is marked by the antahkarana 
going out through the senses. The outgoing antahkarama soon 
gets the form of the object. This transformation is called orti. 
Vriti is a psychosis which acquires a definiteness due to the 


EET 
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functioning of mental consciousness according to a mould and 
form. Consciousness in that determinate form removes the 
ignorance and establishes the identity of the percipient and object 
consciousness.’ It is called phala in the determinate perceptual 
process. Advaita-Vedinta recognises three aspects of conscious- 
ness and their identity in perception. Pramé@trcaitanya is 
the subject-consciousness, Visayacaitanya is the object-conscious- 
ness and Vrtticaitanya is the consciousness immanent in the 
psychological process.  '' Antahkaraņa is a dynamic entity 
and is unceasingly active in receiving the forms of objects. It 
goes out through the sense channels and is engrafted on a thing 
and takes impression of the object.” Revelation of objects to 
the percipient subject.is called phalavyapyatva in the Advaita- 
Vedanta. The negation of such a phalavyāpyatva is evident 
enough in the case of objects of past and future and of unper- 
ceivable things, ¢.g., merits, demerits, etc., as in those cases the 
outgoing of antakkaraņa through the sense channels is not possible 
because all those objects lie beyond the range of our senses ; and 
identity of the three aspects of consciousness is also impossible. 
As a result the definition of self-luminous knowledge characterised 
by phalavyapyatvabhava connoted by the expression avedyatva in 
no way extends to the objects beyond the class defined. 

The Advaitins further observe that the  self-luminous 
character of knowledge is a logically valid concept which might 
also be established by proofs (pramāņas). And what is 
established by proofs must have some essential characteristics 
which are set forth in the definition. The function of definition 
is to point out the essential features of the things defined and 
to classify them on the basis of their essentials. It is therefore 
clear that if the Advaitic category under discussion is established 
by proofs (pramāņas) it can also be logically defined. But the 
proofs advanced by the monistic teachers, have strongly been 
criticised by the Naiyayikas. To appraise the value of their 
arguments we should give an account of the dialectics used d by 
the rival schools of philosophy. 
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The Advaitins advance the the following syllogism in their 

EL MEUM favour. ‘‘Consciousness is  self-luminous 

enco HO sella. because it possesses the characteristic ‘ anubhū- 

titva.' And what does not possess this charac- 

teristic ‘ anubhūtitva ' is not characterised as self-luminous or 
*svaprakāša,' e g., the pot. Or in other words : 


(A) all self-luminous things are possessing the 
characteristic anubhütitoa. 
(E) No pots are possessing the characteristic 
anubhūtitva. 
(E) No pots are self-luminous. 


The syllogism may be explained thus: (1) pratij#@ or pro- 
position or the thesis to be established is: consciousness is self- 
luminous, (2) hetu or the reason is: because it possesses the 
characteristic ‘‘ anubhütiton,' (8) udaharaya or explanatory 
example is the pot (yatha ghatah). Examples may be homo- 
geneous or affirmative or ' südharmya' where the property to be 
proved and the ground (hetu) are present, and heterogeneous or 
negative (vaidharmya) where the property to be proved and the 
ground are both absent. Inthe syllogism under discussion all 


positive instances come under the scope of the minor or ‘ pakga '. 


and this is why there is no concrete positive illustration to be 
cited to prove the co-presence of the major or the property to be 
proved and the middle or the ground. As the syllogism is 
purely negative in its character only the negative instance is 
shown to prove the co-presence of the ‘hetu’ and * sadhya’ on 
the basis of the negative dialectic patent enough in the proposi- 
tion * yanmaivarh tannaivam ' or whatever does not possess the 
characteristic ‘anubhititva’ is not to be called * svaprakasa’ or 
gelf-luminous, (4) Upanaya or application: Tt asserts the 


| Anubhatih svayarhprakaéa anubhititvat yannaivarh tannaivarh 
yatha ghatah ityanumanam.—Cit., p. 11. : 
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presence or absence of the ground in the "pakga” or minor. In 
the former case it is affirmative and in the latter it is negative, 
‘upanaya’ or application is evident in the judgment ‘tatha 
ceyam’ or so is this consciousness. Because consciousness 
possesses the characteristic 'anubhütiton' it is self-luminous. 
(5) The statement of conclusion is called nigamana. Nigamana 
restates the proposition as grounded. What is tentatively put 
forth in the proposition or ‘pratijia’ (the first member of the 
syllogism) is established in the conclusion. 
This syllogistic argument, the Naiyāyikas point out, is 
vitiated by a number of fallacies. The syllogism involves a 
; dilemma whose two horns or poles are rendered 
Cane % faulty by the two fallacies—siddhasadhanata 
and sādhyāprasiddhi. The Naiyāyikas ask 
whether the prior conception of the major or südhya is a neces- 
sary element in the Advaitic inference ? If the monistic teach- 
ers are positive in their answer, the major or sadhya being an 
attribute in its nature cannot stand by itself ; it must be located 
in a substance. Conception of an attribute without its substrate 
or location is an absurdity. To be logical one has to admit that 
the attribute (dharma) (svayatnprakasatoa) or self-luminosity— 
the major of the Advaitic syllogism—resides in a capable 
(yogya) substratum which may be characterised by such an 
attribute. Consciousness or anubhuti is the only possible sub- 
stratum where this attribute is ascertained (nišcita). As a 
result the existence of the major in the minor becomes a 
pre-admitted fact and the syllogism commits the fallacy of 
siddhasadhanata.* 


1 ‘The condition precedent of inference is the fact of Pakgatā, which 
means in simple language the absence of previous proofs in fayour of the 
probandum (sādhakamānābhāva). In other words, the probandum must 
not be known to have been established before. Inference in Indian logic 
aims at material truth and not formal consistency alone and the truth 
which is sought to be established must be such as constitutes & real ad- 
vance in knowledge. So when a particular inference is found not to prove 


8 
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Again if the preconception of the major be an admitted fact, 
the purely negative character of the inference (kevalavyatireki), as 
has been suggested by the Advaitins, is an illogical assumption. 
Kevalavyatireki or the purely negative character of the inference 
implies that the positive concomitance or anvayavyāpti of the 
middle and the major is an impossibility and the concomitance is 
apprehended only negatively. Now if the prior conception of 
the sadhya be accepted the positive concomitance is not an im- 
possibility and the purely:negative character of the syllogism, as 
given by the monistic teachers, is illogical. If, to be consistent, 
the Advaitins adopt the negative course, or, in other words, if 
they deny the prior conception of the major they commit the 
fallacy of the unproved major or sadhyaprasiddhi. The inferen- 
tial judgment, that knowledge is self-luminous, is intended to 
prove that the subject or knowledge possesses the feature indi- 
cated in the predicate. Knowledge marked out by the predi- 
cative idea (vifigtabuddhi) implies the previous notion of the 


anything unknown before and as such only repeats a known fact and does 
not make any advance, it infringes the fundamental condition of inference 
and virtually forfeits its right to be regarded as an inference. This is 
technically called the fallacy of Siddhasüdhana which is a purely Indian 
conception. 


1 Sādhyāprasiddhi.—Another condition of inference is that there 
must be an invariable and universal concomitance (vyāpti) between the 
probans and the probandum without which no inference is possible. The 

* universal proposition or the major premise in Aristotelian syllogism em- 
bodies this invariable concomitance. Now, the universal concomitance 
fails to materialize if either the probans or the probandum is an altogether 
unknown fact, because the relation between two unknown facts or of one 
unknown fact with another known cannot be conceived. Ifthe probansis not 
known, it constitutes a case of fallacy called Sadhanaprasiddha and in the 
case of an unknown probandum, it becomes südhyaprasiddha. The above 
fallacies also occur, when the probans or the probandum, though known to 
be existent facts, are qualified by an unknown and non-existent adjective 
in which case it gives rise to the fallacies of vyarthavi$eganasüdhana and 
vyarthaviseganasadhya, respectively. 
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property to be proved. Concrete conception depends upon the 
pre-notion of the property which makes it concretised. Predica- 
tive idea or vigesanajtana stands as the causal factor of the 
concrete aspect of knowledge vi$istabuddhi. As the judgment, 
‘a man characterised as the holder of the stick,’ logically pre- 
supposes the notion of the stick, similarly, all concrete notions 
imply the pre-cognition of the property predicated of the subject. 
Hence the particular judgment construction of the Advaitins 
* consciousness is self-luminous,’ to be logically valid, must pre- 
suppose the predicate which is to be proved in knowledge by 
means of inference. And though the syllogistic argument might 
avoid the fallacy of sadhyaprasiddhi it would be vitiated by the 
fallacy of siddhasadhanatü or proving the proved. 

To repudiate the charge of sadhyüprasiddhi and siddhasadha- 
nat@ which represent the two poles of the Naiyayika dilemma, 
the Advaitins argue that the sadhya or the 
major of the syllogism is not an unknown 
factor. The major or sadhya has its pre-cognition in a general 
way on the basis of an inference known as samanyato- 
drsta in the Naiyāyika terminology. When we see a horned 
animal and infer that it has a tail, we have a case of samanyato- 
drsta inference. It is based on general observation and on the 
uniformity of experience. Experience teaches us that self-lumino- 
sity or svaprakāšatva is not an absurdity. It is an attribute 
located in a substrate. But the special features of the substrate 
are not known to us and we cannot characterise the substrate 
with its particular name and form and other essential natures. 

To establish the prior conception of the major, the Advaitins 
observe that all dharmas because they are dharmas, are subject to 
eternal negation or atyantābhāva in a particular substrate, €.g., 
*$uldatva' or whiteness.’ Whiteness which serves as an attri- 
bute to a white pot, is denied in a black pot. Andon the basis 


Advaitins' reply. 


l Vedyatvarn kificinnisthityantabhavapratiyogi dharmatvāt šauk: 
lyavat.—Cit., p. 12. . : 
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of such an explanatory instance it is inferred that all attributes 
- are absolutely negated somewhere because they are the pro- 
perty of a particular substance only. Vedyatva or knowability 
is a property ; it is therefore subject to absolute negation in a 
_particular substrate. In this way avedyatva or negation of 
vedyatva in a substrate being logically established, it implies the 
svayamprakasatoa or self-luminosity—the major (sadhya) of the 
syllogism under discussion. Svayamprakasatoa, as is understood 
by the Advaitins, rests on the absolute negation of vedyatva or 
knowability. What does not form the object of cognition is 
called svayariuprakāša. Avedyatva thus is the essential character- 
istic of svayamprakagatva as we have studied before. Now the 
SES major or sadhya being thus a logically estab- 
dhyaprasiddhi does not lished factor, the syllogism cannot be vitiated 
mau by the fallacy of südhyaprasiddhi as pointed 
out by the Naiy&yikas. 

The argument, on the other hand, cannot also be rendered 
faulty by the fallacy of siddhasadhanata because the given 
' Question of siddha- Syllogistic argument based on general observa- 
i # tion or uniformity of experience may indeed 
Adyaitins. indicate the necessity of a substrate, for a 
property without a substrate cannot be conceived. But the sub- 
strate with its particular name and form and other essential 
features which may characterise or individualise it as such and 
such a thing, may yet remain totally unknown and unapprehend- 
ed by the suggested inference. And it is now individualised 
with all its special features, if there be any, as consciousness by 
the suggested syllogistic arguments. And the question of sid- 
dhasādhanatā cannot be urged here because the substrate of self- 
luminosity with all its essential marks was not pre-established. 
Tt is however to be noticed in this conncetion that the sādkya or 
the major of the Advaitin’s inference is known not in its positive 
phase but only negatively through the negation of vedyatoa. 
Vedyatvābhāva is only one of the negative essentials of self- 
luminosity. Self-luminosity has been defined by its two essential 
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marks avedyatva as well as aparo ksavyavaharayogyatva or 
capability of its direct or immediate apprehension. And hence 
the negation of vedyatva is not sufficient ground to establish 
self-luminosity, the major of the Advaitic syllogism. The ques- 
tion of sadhyà prasiddhi still vitiates the whole circle of argument. 
In refuting the objection the Advaitins argue that the capability 
of immediate perception or aparokgavyavahdrayogyatoa as a 
characteristic mark receives support even in the Nyāya-theory 
of knowledge. Negation of vedyatua is therefore the 
only other essential mark which has evoked criticism from the 
Nyāya standpoint. But avedyatva in knowledge having been 
establishedon the basis of inference, the sadhya or the major 
with all its essentials is proved and the objection of aprasiddha- 
viseganatü or unproved probendum falls to the ground. 


We have already seen the reason why the Advaitio syllogism 
The charge against does not commit the fallacy of siddhasadhanata 
the Purely ne? ^ though the major or sddhya has its pre- 
PIT! established character. The real nature of the 
substrate with all its special features being unknown and 
unestablished, the co-presence of the hetu and sadhya in their 
positive concomitance cannot be logically urged. And the co- 
existence or the positive concomitance of the middle and the 
major is to be explained only through the negative dialectic. 
Negativity is therefore the only mark which will explain the 
vyüpti or concomitance of the middle (hetu) and the major 
(sadhya). The negation of the major (südhya) implies the 
negation of the middle (hetu). It is therefore that form of infer- 
ence wherein the middle and the major do nowhere co-exist 
except in the particular locus and the concomitance being merely 
negative, the inference is known as kevalavyatireki. The objec- 
tion, based on the negative character of the inference, can in no 
way stand. 


We have already seen that the major of the Advaitic syl- 
logism is not an unestablished factor and the Naiyayika objection 
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of the aprasiddhavigesanata or unproved major is based on the 
misapprehension of the Advaitic position. It is now to be 
examined whether the paksa or the minor and the hetu or the 
middle can be logically determined. 


As regards the minor, Naiyayikas contend that conscious- 
ness, which according to the thesis of the monistic philosophy 
is one and absolute without any characteristic of its own, es- 
capes all logical determinations and cannot therefore be styled 
a valid category to form the minor of a sound syllogistic reasoning 
Again a thing is characterised by its essentials and an entity 
without any essential feature and characteristic of its own can 
in no way be logically defined and determined. Anubhititva, 
which serves the function of the middle, must subsist in the 
minor as is demanded in a valid syllogistic argument. Presence 
of the middle in the minor is an absolutely necessary condition 
of syllogistic reasoning and anubhūtitva, the middle, has thus to 
be assigned to consciousness, the minor term. This is 
fatal to the fundamental principles of absolute monism. 
Again anubhūtitva itself which is the determining feature 
(paksatāvacchedaka) of consciousness, the minor term, cannot 
be logically categorised. It exists in one absolute conscious- 
ness and cannot therefore be styled * jāti *” or generality 
which resides in many things and not in one thing and 
helps us, in a way, in grouping together the things which 
possess the same features. Oneness of object is held by 
Udayana as one cf the six causes which prevent common 
characteristic becoming a true generality or class concept.! 
Categorical determination being thus impossible, anubhütitoa 
cannot be styled a logically valid concept. And its validity or 


1 (a) Vyakterabheda stulyatvarh sarhkaro' thünavasthitih 
Ripehanirasarhbandho jātibādhakasarhgrahah. 
—Kir., p. 88, Benares Edition. 
(b) Anubhititvarh nama na tāvajjātih, anubhütereketvangikarena 
vyaktyabhodasya jātibādhakatvāt.—N. Pr., p. 18. 
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reality being thus questioned it lays itself open to the fallacy of 
Tue Nyüya charge of  SUürüpüsiddhi in the Advaitic syllogism. Svarū- 
Svarūpāsidāta, pasiddha or unreal in itself is that type of reason 
which does not exist in the subject and therefore cannot afford 
the basis for any reasoning, as in the proposition, ‘‘ the lake is 
a substance, because it has smoke.” 2 Unreality attributed 
to the middle (hetu) vitiates the whole system of inferential 
argument. It affects the subject, and the relation of the middle 
term to the subject, and the relation of the middlejand the major 
terms. 

When the subject itself is an unreality the syllogism suffers 
from the fallacy of @érayasiddha or unreal as 
regards substratum. The subject or aéraya or 
the minor term may be unreal in two ways: 
it may be a wholly imaginary thing as in the case of reasoning, 
* The sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus; where the un- 
reality of the subject renders the conclusion impossible.2 Or the 
subject may be deprived of the essential characteristic which 
makes it fit to be a subject of a syllogism. ‘In either case 
the reflection or parāmarša on the elements of the syllogism 
is impossible, since unreal things—things imaginary or devoid 
of categorically definable essentials cannot be made the objects of 
such reflection or parümaría '' Hence this species ranks as 
“unreal as regards the substratum’ (svarūpāsiddha).'' The 
Advaitio syllogism under discussion comes within the scope of 
the latter division. For the reason or "ketu' or the middle term 
being unreal in itself (svarūpāsiddha) and non-existent in the 
subject cannot be counted as the essential mark of the subject, 
and the subject is left without any logically valid essential. 


The Nyāya charge 
of Āšrayāsīddhi. 


1 Hrado dravyarh dhūmavatvādatrāsiddhirathāparā. 
—Bh. P. and S.M., sl. 76. 
2 Gaganārabindarh surabhi, arabindatvat sarojārabindavat, atra 
geganārabindamā srayah sa eva nāsti. 
— T.S., p. 85, R. Ghosa's Edn. 
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As regards the concomitance or (vyāpti) of the middle and 

EN sally ui ihe major ihe Advaitins’ syllogism commits 

Vyāpyatvāsidūli. the fallacy of vyāpyatvāsiddhi. The reason, 

which is unreal in regard to the concomitance 

between the middle term and the consequence, and does not 

present itself as inevitable and invariable, is called vyāpyatvā- 
siddha. d 

There are two forms of this class: in the first the 
concomitance simply does not exist; in the second, there is 
concomitance but only a conditional (aupadhika) one, which is 
of no value for inference. In the first case we have such 
inference as *' The mountain has fire because it has golden 
smoke." For the addition of the ‘ golden’ destroys the con- 
comitance since golden smoke does not, in the Indian view; 
exist. '* The conditional concomitance is illustrated by such a 
case as the argument, ‘ the mountain has smoke, because it has 
fire.’ The proposition is conditioned by the fact that there is 
no universal concomitance between fire and smoke, but only 
between fire produced from wet fuel and smoke." * This is the 
real essence of the Nyāya charge of vyāpyatvāsiddhi or the 
reason which is unreal in regard to the concomitance. It is 
assigned to the Advaita-syllogism on the ground that for 
want of proofs or pramāņas there is no concomitance pos- 
sible between the major and the middle of the syllogism under 
discussion. 

Concomitance or vyāpti being thus questioned for want of 
proofs, it is obvious that its very existence as well as its 
universal character is challenged. 

Tn order to repudiate the charge of asiddhi or unreality of 
reason in its three different aspects, viz., 
(a) svarūpāsiddha or unreal in itself, (b) āērayā- 
siddha or unreal as regards the substratum, (c) vyāpyatvāsiddha 


Advaitin's reply. 


1 Parvato vahnimān kaficanamayadhumat. 
2 I.L.A., pp. 148-49. 
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or unreal in regard to concomitance, the Advaitins observe 
that the Nyāya charges are groundless and based only on 
the misapprehension of the  monistic position. As regards 
the objection of svarūpāsiddha or the unreal in itself the 
monistic philosophers argue that though consciousness or 
‘cit’ in its finality is purely absolute and featureless and all 
ideas of empirical duality die out at the dawn of supreme 
Reality yet they do not deny the fact that so long as empiricism 
exists and consciousness is dominated by the pragmatic 
demands, concrete and relative ideas and thought constructions 
possess validity of their own and are not called erroneous. 
Logic has its value in its own province. The generic character, 
representing the middle or hetu of the Advaita-syllogism, is 
attributed to consciousness or to the subject. Generic character 
implies its own nature as well as the characteristic of the object 
in which it inheres. Consciousness characterised by its general- 
ity is no doubt opposed to the spirit of absolute monism, but it 
cannot be denied so long as the Advaita-Vedànta is studied as 4 
science of reasoning. 

Though the charge of svarūpāsiddha may be disposed of 
in this manner, the objection of ā$rayāsiddhi still vitiates the 
argument. The charge of āšrayāsiddhi is founded upon the 
falsity of the essential characteristic of the subject or pakga 
„of the proposition. It is contended by the Naiyāyikas that 
anubhūtitvt or essential mark of the subject (paksatēvacchedaka) 
being posited in one unitary consciousness, cannot be 
logically categorised. To judge the question from the 
standpoint of the monistic teacher it appears as an absurdity. 
Plurality of consciousness due to different conditions and 
limitations is not denied in, the Advaita-Vedanta. Knowledge 
transcends all limitations only when it reaches its finality 
and empiric logic dies out. The Nyāya objection arises 
from the failure to distinguish between two forms of knowledge, 
viz., (a) empirical, and (b) transcendental. Advaitism is 
very eloquent on the fact that plurality in consciousness 
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is conditional or rather superimposed (kalpita), conscious- 
ness is one and unitary in its reality. But this super- 
imposed nature of plurality will not affect the notion of general- 
ity residing in consciousness though one as an inherent essential. 
For the Naiyāyikas on their own admission accept moonhood or 
candratva as a genus or ‘ jati’ on the ground that the moon, 
though one, appears as many when reflected in water. And it 
is: on the basis of these plural appearances that moonhood is 
categorised as genus or jàti. An estimation of the Nyaya 
position will clearly explain the fact that anubhūtitva or the 
essential nature of consciousness or the subject or paksatāvac- 
chedaka is not non est ; it can be logically categorised as genus 
existing in the apparent plurality of consciousness due to super- 
imposition just like moonhood residing in many moons due to 
reflection in water. And the charges of svarüpasiddhi or the un- 
reality in itself and of āēsrayāsiddhi or viss as regards the 
substratum fall to the ground. 
As regards.the objection of vyāpyatvāsiddhi or the 
unreality with regard to the concomitance, the Advaitins 
argue that -the opponents, in assigning this objection, ques- 
tion the inevitable and invariable nature of concomitance 
between ihe. middle term. and the consequence. And their 
objection. is valid only in the case wherein the con- 
 comitance cannot invariably and unconditionally be proved. 
To establish the logical validity of concomitance Gaūgeša argues 
that the -hetu is that which immediately and always precedes 
the effect. The essence of inference lies in the invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the middle (hetu) or vyāpya 
and the resultant. or the major or vyāpaka. How is the in- 
variable concomitance known ? Simple observation or con- 
comitance in a particular case or a few cases is not enough for 
the logical validity of inference. To attain certainty the notion 
of concomitance must be examined by the method of positive 
and negative instances.” If adiscrepancy occurs ‘then it must 
either be shown to be an apparent exception, or the-doctrine 
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of concomitance must be admitted to be conditional (aupadhika) 
and therefore useless for logic.’ The concomitance can he 
either positive-negative (anvayavyatireki) or an agreement in 
presence and absence between the hetu and sadhya ; or an 
agreement in presence only (kevalanvayt) or there can be a 
negative concomitance only (kevalavyatireki). In the pro- 
position ‘Living organisms have souls, since they possess animal 
functions’ there can be a negative concomitance only (kevalavya- 
tireki), since the proposition ‘ What has no soul has no animal 
functions’ can be illustrated by the case of the pot, but the 
positive proposition ‘ that "which has animal functions has a 
soul’ cannot be illustrated since the conclusion has precisely 
the same extension as the subject and canont therefore be found 
anywhere outside it.* 

If this form of syllogism which is based on the explanatory 
instance, heterogeneous with the proven (vipaksa), and is not 
supported by a similar case or (sapakga)—which is an impossi- 
bility in the case of negative concomitance—is taken by the 
Naiyāyikas as the logically valid form of inference, their charge 
of vyāpyatvāsiddhi urged against the negative syllogism of the 
Advaitins is not to the point. The Advaitins reject both 
the forms of inference kevalünvayi and kevalavyatireki. The 
former because the kevalānvayi inference rests upon the 
invariable and undeniable concomitance between the hetu and 
sadhya—a concomitance which excludes proof of negative 
examples. In the Advaita-Vedānta all things are negated 
in Brahman and therefore the negative concomitance is not an 
impossible one. Kevalavyatirekt, being founded upon negative 
concomitance only, comes under the scope of Arthüpatt where 
we proceed from the effect to the cause.” Advaitins accept the 
inference known as anvayi or agreement based on concomitance 
invariable but not undeniable. It is only on the admission of 


1 Vide L.L.A., p.149. 
2 Vide A.C.K., p. 26. 
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the Nyāya-view that the Advaitins put forward the purely 
negative form of inference to establish the self-luminosity of 
knowledge. This being the position of the Advaita-Vedanta, 
the Naiy&yikas' attempt to criticise the purely negative con- 
comitance of the Advaita-syllogism is to assail their own position. 

Again the condition or upādhi, as its definition indicates, 
cannot be urged in the purely negative form of inference. For 
‘the Naiyāyikas define condition or upādhi as what covers 
the major but not the middle or in other words what invariably 
co-exists with the major but not with the middle.’ This being 
the essential characteristics of condition or upādht, the condi- 
tional concomitance, to prove its invariable existence in the 
major, requires am explanatory example. Now the question 
arises whether this explanatory instance proves the invariable and 
universal co-presence of the major and the condition or upadhi in 
the suggested minor (pakga) or elsewhere. If itis to be proved 
elsewhere, a sapaksa or an instance homogeneous with the 
proven is absolutely required to satisfy the first condition of the 
conditional concomitance or to prove the universal co-presence 
of the major and the suggested condition. But this inference 
being purely negative in its character it becomes an impossibi- 
lity to adduce any similar example or sapaksa ; co-presence of 
the condition and südhya may, therefore, be proved only in the 
suggested minor (pakga) of the inference. But the existence 
of the major in the minor is a matter of doubt in any syllogistic 
reasoning and requires to be proved by inference founded on 
these premises. If the presence of the major in the minor is 
pre-ascertained, the necessity of inference as well as supposition 
of condition become futile. 

Condition or upüdhi makes the inference impossible. It 
vitiates the invariable concomitance or vyāpti, the true 
foundation of inference, and thereby renders the inference 


1 Sūdhyasya vyüpako yastu hetoravyāpakastathā sa upadhih—Bh. P. 
and 8. M. 8. 1. 80. ; 
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faulty. Now if the existence of the major in the minor be 
pre-accepted, inference, as a valid source of proof, becomes 
useless and naturally the question of condition vitiating the 
true foundation of vyāpti bears no utility of its own. Hence 
to prove the validity of inferential proof the presence of the 
major in the minor is to be everywhere doubted and to be estab- 
lished by the syllogistic reasoning. Again if sādhyavyāpakatva 
or the co-existence of the major with the condition or upadhi 
is proved in the suggested minor or paksa, it becomes an ad- 
mitted fact that the condition exists in the minor and as a result 
the co-existence of the condition with the middle is also estab- 
lished as the presence of the middle in the minor (hetoh 
paksadharmatā) is an absolutely necessary condition of the infer- 
ence. And in this way the condition becomes a part and parcel 
of the syllogism and its own conditional character rendering 
the inference faulty, is denied. Hence the question of vyapya- 
tvasiddhi or unreality of concomitance cannot arise in the purely 
negative form of inference. To estimate the correctness of the 
middle (hetu) it is also further observed that the middle term 
is not subject to any other form of fallacies which invalidate 
the inferential judgment. 
The reason or * hetu’ advanced by the Advaitins cannot 
The reason or hetu be called a contrary (viruddha) one. The 
gvenced by the awi contrary reason is what goes to prove exactly 
one: the opposite of the thesis it is adduced to 
establish. It is defined in the Nyāya literature as sādhyābhāva- 
vyüpyahetu or the middle which exists only wherein the major 
is wanting. The viruddha hetu therefore does not exist in the 
positive instance (sapaksa) but does exist in counter-examples 
(vipakea). ‘The lake is fiery because it has water’ (hrado 
vahniman jalāt). In this ‘inferential judgment it may be 


1 Na ca pakse sadhyena anvayah tatra sadhyasya adyapi sandigdhatvat 
niéesye ca siddharh nah samihitamiti kimupadbih kerisyati. pakge ca 
upādhivrttau sādhanavjāpakatā ca durvārā, eto.—Cit., p. 14. 
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observed that where there is water there is no fire. Or, in other 
words, where water representing the hetu exists, e.g., in the 
pond, the negation of fire or sādhyābhāva is apprehended. And 
again wherein fire or the major is cognised, e.g., ina kitchen, 
the hetu or water does not exist. This form of reasoning is 
styled viruddha or contradictory. The Advaita syllogism escapes 
this contradiction because knowability or vedyatva, which re- 
presents ‘ sddhyabhava’ or the- negation of self-luminosity, 
the major of the monistic inferential judgment, may exist 
in the pot and such other concrete objects but anubhititva 
or the * hetu ’ of the syllogism, which, as an essential nature, 
inberes in consciousness, where in the existence of the major is 
only a matter of doubt, cannot reside in the knowable. The 
middle term therefore cannot be characterised as sādkyābhāvavyā- 
pyahetu or the cause existing only where there is the negation of 
sadhya ; and it does in no way violate the conditions of valid in- 
ference or go to prove the opposite thesis and cannot be called a 
contrary one. 
Tt is also not inconclusive or discrepant or anaikantika in 
The Adveitic migdle (8 Character. Anaikantika or inconclusive 
is not inconclusive. reasoning leads to more conclusions than one ; 


the conclusion ceases to possess any certainty . 


and remains therefore as an object of doubt. ‘‘ From the ground 
of intangibility we may conclude either the cternality or 
the non-eternality of sound, since both eternal atoms and 
non-eternal cognitions are intangible. The middle term is not 
pervaded by the major. As the middle term is not uniformly 
concomitant with any one alternative, it is called anaikantika in 
later logic. Three subdivisions of these are admitted, namely, 
(a) sadha@rana or common, where the middle term -is too wide, 
(b) asādhārāņa or the uncommon, where the middle term is too 
narrow, (c) anupasamharin or the indefinite, where the middle 
term. cannnot. be verified." None of the three divisions of the 
anaikāntika fallacy can fd its way to vitiate the Advaita 
syllogism. 
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Sādhāraņa anaikāntika has been defined by the Naiyayikas 
The middle term is 88 Südhyübhüvavadorttihetu or a type of infer- 
novio wide: ence in which the middle term co-exists even 
with the negation of the major term, e.g., ‘the hill is smoky 
because it is fiery.’ In this inferential judgment the middle term 
fire exists even in the overheated iron ball (ayogolaka) wherein: 
the major, smoke, is wanting and the middle term being too wide 
in its nature the inference is called sādkāraņa anaikāntika or the 
common inconclusive. But in the Advaita syllogism under dis- 
cussion svayasapraküsatea or self-luminosity, the major term, is 
. negated in the knowable, e.g., the pot, etc., but the middle term 
cannot be predicated of it because consciousness does not exist 
in the pot or such other inert substances ; and the middle term is 
not too wide or sādhāraņa anaikantika and is therefore distinct 
from the common inconclusive. 
The middle or ‘ hetu ’ is also not too narrow and the charge 
The middle term is Of Gsādhāraņa anaikantika cannot be urged in 
ney tomorrow. the Advaita syllogism. For ‘ the too restricted 
reason (asādhāraņa) occurs nowhere outside the subject itself: 
Its absence from the opposite instances or counter-examples tends 
to establish the validity of the conclusion, but its absence from 
the similar.instances or examples tends to invalidate the result 
which remains therefore a matter of doubt. “‘ Sound is eternal 
because itis audible ’’ is the standing example of asadharama 
anaikantika fallacy. As we have seen the fallacy is distinguished 
in the modern school from the purely negative inference by the 
„reason. that in the fallacy the major term has greater extension 
than the other terms, while in the inference which is valid all 
three terms have the like extension." - Now in the given inference 
audibility or the ketu does neither exist in a similar instance or 
in an instance homogeneous with the proven, e.g., the sky, 
nor in the counter-example or example heterogeneous with the 
proveni, e.g., the pot, eto. ; it exists only in the subject or. the 
minor and the reason becomes too narrow or asüdharaua 
in its character. The question of too restricted reason cannot 
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invalidate the Advaita inference because the inference being purely 
negative in its nature has no similar instance or sapaksa to 
prove the negation of its middle term in homogeneous cases. 
Again the charge of indefinite reasoning or the reasoning 
a aues uf nach: in which the middle term escapes verification 
nite reasoning cannot cannot also be brought against the Advaita 
du . syllogism. ‘‘ The reason which does not sub- 
sume (anupasarsharin) is that which is alleged of a subject 
which is so extensive as to permit neither of examples or 
counter-examples, as in ‘‘ All is eternal, because it can be 
known." The nature of all forbids the possibility of any uni- 
versal concomitance. Or equally well the opposite argument 
can be used ‘‘All is transitory, because it can be known." It 
is therefore a doubt which makes valid inference an impossibi- 
lity. The existence of the middle in the instance heterogeneous 
with the proven or ‘vipakga’ or in the instance in which the 
negation of the major is doubted, though not ascertained, invali- 
dates the syllogistic argument. And to prove the validity of 
inference, the possibility of such an existence of the middle 
should be denied by the help of “‘badhakatarka’’ or contradictory 
reasoning. If there is no counter-reasoning or bādhakatarka to 
prevent the existence of the middle in the counter-example or the 
example in which the major term is doubted, the reason cannot 
lead to a valid inference. In the Advaita syllogism, the Naiyā- 
yikas-contend, consciousness is the minor term and svayam- 
prakasatva or self-luminosity major term is doubted in the minor, 
for otherwise the inference commits the fallacy of siddhasa- 
dhanatā and the presence of the middle in the minor (hetoh 
paksadharmatā) being one of the conditions of the inferential 
judgment the hetu or the middle term invariably exists in the 
minor. Now doubt as a logical category implies two poles-—(a) 
position and (b) negation ; and svayamprakaésatva or ihe major 
term in the Advaita-inference being doubted in the minor, may 
be negated in the said minor and the reason becomes an indefi- 
nite one. . : 
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` To repudiate this charge of indefiniteness of the reason the 
Advaitins argue that the position taken up by the Naiyāyikas 
has been rendered faulty by infinite regress and cannot therefore 
be accepted. If knowability is urged in consciousness the first 
cognition forms the object of the second one and the second of 
the third and so on. The Nyàya theory, in this way, cannot 
escape the unending question of infinite regress. It is. to be 
prevented by reasoning or tarka for such an endless regress will 
go to prove the non-existent character of consciousness. Hence the 
negation of self-luminosity cannot be urged in consciousness and 
tlie inconclusive or indefinite character of the hetu or reason on 
the basis of doubt cannot be logically put forward in the Advaita 
syllogism. There are, rather, favourable arguments (anukūla- 
tarka) to posit the monistic view against the standpoint of the 
Naiyayikas in which the question of unending regress makes 
knowledge itself an impossibility. Contra-arguments or badhaka- 
tarka put forward by the Advaitins may refute the Nyaya 
standpoint but this does not establish their own theory. 
Arguments are therefore necessary in their favour to lead the 
Advaitins to a valid result. The Advaitins argue that 
there are two points which can be urged hy the ‘opponent 
school : (i) consciousness is not known at the time when it illu- 
mines its objects, or (ii) it is illumined by another conscious- 
ness. In the former:case cognition remaining totally unknown 
and unobserved its validity might easily be questioned by an in- 
quisitive mind. Knowledge lights up its objects and if it is not, 
later on, vitiated by falsity, doubt, imagination, etc., then it is an 
objectively valid cognition and is therefore capable enough to 
satisfy the demands of pragmatic life. Such an empiric know- 
ledge not, later on, vitiated by falsity, doubt, etc., goes to prove 
the existence of its own self. It is a universally accepted prin- 
ciple that the want of the later idea of falsity doubt, etc., with 
regard to a thing originates its definite and empirically valid 
cognition which is styled prama or true knowledge as distin- 
guished from the faulty or doubtful notion. for example, if the 
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definite knowledge of the pot is not proved false or doubtful in a 
later stage it is taken as definite and pragmatically valid (prama) 
notion. When an inquisitive mind observes a thing and forms 
a judgment ‘I kave seen a thing” the thing shines forth and 
knowledge also is apprehended at the time of the enlightening 
of objects. For otherwise there would arise the possibility of 
doubt or falsity as regards the knowledge which lights up the 


object. But a normal mind never suspects the definiteness of 


knowledge when the objects of knowledge satisfy the pragmatic 
demands of life. Want of falsity or doubt, etc., therefore, stamps 
knowledge with a degree of reality. Asa source of pragmatic 
usage therefore it is also self-shining or self-illuminated. Denial 
of illumination of knowledge at the time when it lights up its 
objects would invalidate its nature and would puta stop to all 
endeavours. It is rather an absurdity to suppose that knowledge 
whose only essential nature is illumination illumines or lights up 
things and it itself remains totally unnoticed and unobserved." 
The second alternative which represents the viewpoint of the 
Nyāya can in no way escape the question of the unending 
regress. Hence the only way out is to accept the Advaita view 
of self-luminosity. 
Vācaspati in his Bhāmatī also establishes the svayamprakasa- 
tva of knowledge by a different though very in-. 
Vācaspati's view. . . É ti : 
teresting piece of dialectic: what is the nature 

I Some Western thinkers also advocate the similar view. Cf. 
Varisco: ‘That Imay know, it is necessary that I should be conscious, that 
I should know that I know." It follows that the act of consciousness 
proves the reality of itself and of the thinking subject (Know Thyself, p. 5). 

Bonatelli the Italian philosopher observes that in the knowledge of any 
fact there are given together the knowledge of the fact and the fact of 
knowledge. 

Of. Hamilton: * An act of knowledge may be expressed by the 
formula ‘I know ;' an act of consciousness by the formula ‘I know that I 
know '; but, as it is impossible for us to know without at the same time 
knowing that I know, so it is impossible to know that we know without: 
our actually knowing.” 
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of the cognition in which the object (artha) and the self are re- 
vealed? he asks. Is it self-revesling (svaprakaéa) or other-revealed 
(jada) ? If it is taken as other-revealed (jada), then the whole world 
would be steeped in darkness being without a revealer ; for the 
object and the self being both taken as revealed are jada and the 
cognition itself being now taken as other revealed also becomes 
jada and there would be no revealer. Now can it be held 
that the sarhvit or consciousness, though itself not self-revealing, 
reveals the objects and the self just as the eye though not seeing 
itself sees everything else ; for what is meant by this revelation 
of objects is nothing but the production of their ‘cognition 
or awareness (jižānajanana) and if the cognition is supposed to 
be not self-revealing, the knowledge of a thing becomes 
impossible. In short revelation means nothing but the 
generation of a process of consciousness and if consciousness 
itself is not self-revealing, then the case for all revelation is 
lost. Hence Vacaspati urges that samvit must be regarded 
as depending not on anything else for its revelation. But 
here a new difficulty crops up: Even supposing that sarvit 
is self-revealed, how does this self-revealing character help 
‘the revelation of objects that are essentially jada? These 
objects cannot be revealed simply because they are brought 
into relation with the self-revealing consciousness; for a 
mere relation with something self-revealed does not qualify the 
objects unrevealed for being revealed. To argue like this is 
the same as arguing that because the son is a learned man, 


1 Bhümati, p. 85, Bombay Edition. 

Yo'yamarthaprakāšah phalarh, yasminnarthasgca ātmā - -ca prathete, sa 
kim jadah, svayarhprakāšo va, jadašcit visayātmanāvapi jadāviti kasmin 
kim prakāšeta avišegāt, iti prāptamāndhyamāšegasya jagatah. 

2 Ibid, p. 85: 

Na ca nilinumeva vijianamarthatmanau jiāpayati cakgurādivaditi 
vücyam, jüapanam hi jūānajananam, janitaiica jūānarh jadarh sat nokta- 
disanamativarteteti, evamuttarottaranyapi jūānāni jadanityanavastha 
tasmādaparādhīnaprakāšā sarhvit upetavyā. : 
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therefore the father also is learned. Mere relation is not 
enough; the relation has to be further determined ; if it were 
so, the self-revealing consciousness would reveal everything 
at the same time which is as absurd as the above argument. 
If however it is argued that it is the nature of samvtt that it 
reveals itself only in conjunction with the revelation of objects 
and the self and that there is no revelation of sarivvit where 
there is no revelation of objects and the self, the Vedantist 
replies that if the revelation of objects and self is different 
from the sarivvit, then the self-revealing character of sarvit 
also would disappear since it has to depend on something other 
than itself for its revelation. If however it is not different 
from savtvit, then the revelation of objects and self being not 
different from sarivvit becomes identical with samvit and there 
is no force in the argument.* Besides, the consciousness 
of absent objects such as the past and the future cannot be 
simultaneous or in conjunction with the objects themselves. 
And what is more gross material things cannot be object of 
the self which is of the nature of pure consciousness— these 
material things being always perceived as external having 
extension and magnitude and pure consciousness being felt 
to be wholly internal having no extension and magnitudes 
Hence: the only right conclusion to be drawn is that the object 
as something different from self-revealing consciousness is 
indefinable in character.’ This revelation or consciousness has 


1 Bhamati, p. 86: - 

Tat kim putrah pandita iti pitāpi pandito’stu. 

2 Bhamati, p. 86: 

Saharthatmaprakasena savit prakāšo na tu arthaprakāšar vineti 
tasyah svabhāva iti cet, tat kim sarhvido bhinnau sarhvidātmaprakāšau ? 
tatha ca na svayarnprakāšū sarhvit, na ca sarhvidarthātmaprakāša iti, 
atha sarhvidarthatmaprakigau sarhvido na bhidyete, samvideva tau...... 
tathā ca na vivaksitarthasiddhih. 

3 Bhūmatī, p. 87: 

Tasmāt candre anubhiyamana iva dvitiyascandramah svaprakāšā- 
danyo'rtho'nirvacaniya eveti yuktamutpasyamah. 
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no internal division of its own and the division of the object 
which is indefinable- (anirvācya) cannot introduce any division 
into consciousness which is determinate and definable; for 
that would mean determination of the determinate by some- 
thing indefinable which is an absurdity.’ Hence the Vedanta 
concludes that there is no revelation of the conscious or the un- 
conscious as such by another, that pure consciousness is self- 
revealing and the object becomes revealed only when it is 
in illusory identification (tādūtmyādhyāsa) with pure conscious- 
ness. 

Prakā$ātman in his Vivarana corroborates the ‘same’ by 
saying that consciousness (sarivit) is self-revealing and’ that its 
self-revelation is not due to any other self-revealing cause.” It 
is, on account of this natural self-revelation of consciousness, 
that its objects also appear as self-revealing? Padmapāda also 
in'his Paficapadika means the same thing when he states that 
the self is of the nature of pure self-revealing consciousness. 
When this consciousness appears in connection with other objects 
and manifests them it is called experience (anubhava), and when 
it is by itself it is called the self or ātman.‘ 

Ānandabodha Bhattārakācārya further observes that if at 
the time when an object is known, knowledge itself were not 
revealed, then there might arise the doubt ““ Have I known or 
have I not ?” Did I.see-or did I not ?’’ No one however has 


! Bhamati, p. 87: — 
Na ca anirvacyarthabhedah prakāšarh nirvācyam bhettumarhāti 
atiprasaūgāt. : 
2 Samvedanam tu svayarh-prakāša eva na prakasantarahetuh. 
x P.V., p. 52. 

' 9 Tasmād anubhavah sajatiyaprakasantaranirapeksah prakāšamāna 
eva vigaye prakūšādivyavahāranimittarh bhavitumarhati avyavadhūnena 
vig8ye prakūsādivyavabāranimittatvāt.—Ibid, 52. 

4 Tasmūt citsvabhūva evātmā tena tena prameya-bhedena upādhī 
yamüno' nubhavabhidhaniyakarh labhate avivaksitopadhiratmadisabdaih. | 
P.P.p. 19. 
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such a doubt. Thus it stands to reason that knowledge itself is 
revealed when an object is apprehended. Now admitted that 
knowledge is revealed, it may still be doubted whether it is . 
revealed by anuvyavasāya or after-cognition as held by the 
_ Naiyāyikas or by jižātatā or cognisedness as held by Kumaàrila 
Bhatta or whether it is self-revealed. If knowledge is sup- 
posed to be revealed by another cognition then that cogni- 
tion itself: will require, for its revelation, another cognition 
and so there will be unending regress. Even when it is said 
that knowledge is inferred from jftanajanya-jfíatata, the question 
arises : '* Does jfidtata generate knowledge being itself unrevealed 
or does it generate knowledge being itself revealed simultane- 
ously with it?’ If jiātatā were unrevealed at the time of 
- knowledge then there would arise the doubt, ‘‘ Did I cognise the 
fact or did I not? ° But no such doubt arises.And if cognised- 
ness (jfütata) is revealed simultaneously with knowledge, then 
-the objection would be that simultaneity is not possible as one 
is the effect of the other. Cognisedness being the product of 
knowledge and knowledge being inferred from cognisedness, 
knowledge and cognisedness are not simultaneous ; the one 


1 (a) Vijūānamarthaprakāšasamaye prakāśate tadupadhivanantaram 
'gandehayogyatv&t arthavat, prakāšamānatābhyupagame tu yadi vijtianaünta- 
rādhīnamasja prakāšanari tadaiva tatrāpi vijiiinaintaramavasyarbhavi- 
tyanavasthā prasajyeta, na ca asti ekadaiva anantavijfianapratibhisah 

—Ny. M. K., pp. 138-189. 

(b) Adyasarhvedanasys vedanantaravedanlyatve anavasthaprasai- 
golaksana-tarkopakrtanulernbhadeva tasya abhavasiddhau parišesāt svapra- 
küáatasiddhih, uktafica—Asarhvittau vitterna khalu tadupadhivyavahrtih, 
pratītāvanyasyārh prasabhamanavastha prasarati iti. 

; —Pr. M., pp. 14-15. 

Gf. Mind, 1908, p. 83:— 

** To affirm that all cognition is mediate in this sense leads inevitably 
to a vicious circle. If mediate cognition could only be mediated by 
cognition which are themselves merely mediate, knowledge could never 
get a start. It is as if one should say that, in building a wall, every brick 
must be laid on the top of another brick and none directly on the ground.’’ 
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produces the other so that knowledge is inferred from cognised- 
ness which again being produced by knowledge there would be 
the fallacy of Itaretarāšraya or mutual dependence. Again 
when an object is cognised, there is said to be produced in the 
object a peculiar property called cognisedness or jtātatā, and so 
when this.cognisedness is known, there will be produced another 
cognisedness in that cognisedness, and so on ad infinitum. If, 
to avoid such an infinite regress, cognisedness be regarded as 
self-luminous it may as well be argued that the cognition itself 
is self-luminous.’ 

This self-luminous character of knowledge has also been 
advocated by the Jaina and Buddhist thinkers in their theory of 
knowledge. 

Buddhist thinkers hold that all consciousness, cognition 

i5 (citta) and feelings (caitta) are known by them- 
Self-cognition or ` 
svasathoēdanam of selves; or in otherwords they are self-trans- 
the Buddhists. 6 : . : 
parent and self-luminous.* Consciousness is 
diametrically opposed to matter in this that it is of the nature of 
illumination like the luminary in the firmament, whereas matter 
is veiled and hidden by a constitutional darkness. The being of 
consciousness is its illumination, its luminosity and so it cannot 
be unknown. Consciousness thus differs from dead unfeeling 
and unthinking matter which has no light in itself. The im- . 
materiality of consciousness carries with it the prerogative of 
self-revelation and does not connote any subject-object relation in 
its constitution, which its very immateriality precludes. Matter 
alone can be divided and consciousness can be consciousness only 
if it refuses to be split up into compartments, which the subject- 
object relation involves. So self-luminosity of consciousness 
1 Yathā ca artho jiāyamāne jiātatā, tathū jūātatāyāmapi jūāyamā- 
nūjām jūātetāntaramityanavasthā, atha iyarh svaprakāšā jūūne kaļ pra- 
dvesah.—Ny. K. P., 97, Benares Edn. 
2 Sarvam citta-caīttā nāmātma-sarhvedanam. 
3 (a) Vijiānarh jadarūpebhyo vyāvrttam upajayate 
Idamevātmasarhvittirasya yo jadarūpatā, 
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does not connote a bifurcation of consciousness into a subjcet 
and object, which would be absurd in a single unit. Con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, therefore, are interchangeable 
terms. The light of consciousness makes the dead matter 
shine and if the consciousness is supposed to be hidden 
and veiled in and by itself, there is no knowing how 
knowledge can arise at all. Dharmakirti has very pertinently 
observed ‘perception of an object is impossible if perception itself 
is unperceived.'' * If cognition cannot shine in its own light but 
only in the borrowed light of another cognition, how can the 
second cognition, which equally lacks original light like the first, 
make it shine ? Certainly there must be light somewhere and 
if it is supposed to belong to some remote cognition, what is the 
harm if itis be conceded to the first ? Ifyou deny original 
light to any cognition whatsoever, perception of objective 
reality will become impossible, as darkness cannot be removed 
by darkness. And the alternative of shining in borrowed light is 
exposed to the charge of regressus ad infinitum. The contention 
that a cognition reveals its object, though lying unknown by. 
itself, like the sense-organ, has been proved to be a colossal 
hoax. A cognition reveals objects, which are foreign to it, only 
because it is self-revealing like light. The subject-object relation 
does not exist and so there is no dichotomy in consciousness. It 
is immediate in all knowledge and is not known like an external 
object. Its nature is to be revealed and revealing. It shines, 
it sheds lustre and all things coming in contact with it are revealed. 

To say that I do not perceive consciousness in perceiving an 
object is tantamount to saying that I do not know if I have a 


Kriyūkūrakabhāvena na svasarhvittirasyatu 
Ekusyānarhšarūpasja trairūpyānupapattitah.—Ta. 8., Sls. 2000-2001. 
(b) Nahi grāhakabhūvena ūtmasarivedanam abhipretam, kih tarhi, 
svayarii prakrtya prakūšātmatayā nabhasthalavartyūlokavat. 
—Ta. S. P., 8l. 2000. 
1 Apratyaksopalambhasya nārthadrstih prasidhyati. 
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tongue or not. Argument will be lost upon him—a human 
statue in stone, who perceives an object but is not conscious that 
he perceives it. To say, therefore, that the object is known and 
not the fact of knowledge is to talk nonsense. The contention, 
that awareness is only implicit in objective perception and so 
knowledge is not always of the form ‘I know the object,’ but it 
is simply of the object, does not prove that the knowledge is un- 
known. Implicit or explicit awareness is always self-awareness, 
The reference to the subject and the object in a judgment is.a 
question of emphasis and is possible only if there is a recognition 
of the fact of knowledge. So the self transparency of knowledge 
is the presupposition of all knowledge and cannot be denied 
without denying the very possibility of knowledge.* E 

Prabhācandra in his prameyakamalamārtanda, strongly 
criticises the Nyàya-Vaisesika view that ‘“‘cog- 
nition is manifested by another cognition 
since it is an object of knowledge like a cloth.’ The argu- 
ment that a cognition is cognised by another cognition is refuted 
by the fact that pleasure is self-cognised and also by the fact 
that the cognition of God though not cognised by another cog- 
nition is valid. If however, it be held that cognition of God is 
cognised by another cognition then that will involve unending 
regress.” If this infinite regress is sought to be avoided on 
the assumption that there are two cognitions in God, one cog- 
'nises the universe and the other cognises that cognition, then 


The Jaina position. 


1 (a) Bodhe'pysnubhavoyasya na kathaficana jāyate 
tarh katharn bodhayet šāstrari. lostarhnarasamakrtim. 
(b) Jihvà me'sti nave'tyuktir lajjayai kevalarh yatha 
na budhyate mayabodho boddhavya iti tādršī. 
Cf. Paficadasi, 111, 19-20. 
2 Jnanar Jiiānūntaravedyam prameyatvāt patavat. » 
3 Vide Pr. K. M., p. 84. ; 
* For the Buddhist exposition I am highly indebted to my friend and 
colleague Dr. Satkari Mukherjee, M.A., PH. D. Lecturer in Sanskrit and 
Buddhist Philosophy, Calcutta University. 
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the-answer is that the assumption is absurd as two cognitions of 
the same nature and existing as long as the object endures are 
nowhere found. - Even if the assumption be supposed possible in 
‘God, the question is “Is the second cognition perceived or not ? 

if it be not perceived how then can it reveal the first cognition? ” 

if it be held that even though itself unperceived it can cognise 

the first cognition then the first cognition though not perceived 
Tay: àlso cognise the object ; if it be held that the second cogni- 
tion is "perceived then the question arises *'Is it perceived by 
itself or another ?'' - If it'be perceived by itself then this capa- 

city may also be attributed to the first cognition. If it be per- 

ceived by” another, i. EY third cognition, then there will be the 
fallacy of infinite regress. -If the second cognition be perceived 
by the” first and the first by the second then there willbe the 
fallacy ‘of mutual dépendence (anyonyāsrayatvam).* More-. 
over, dogs the second cognition arise wheri the first cognition 

exists or after its disappearance ? In the first case there will be 

two simultaneous cognitions which is absurd. In the second 

case, what will the second cognition perceive? If it be said 

that the non-existent first cognition is perceived by the second 

cognition then the cognition becomes false as its object is non- 

existent. Similarly, in human consciousness, is the second cog- 

nition perceived or not? Tf perceived, is it perceived by itself 

orby another cognition ? ` If it be perceived by`itself then we 

may aswell ‘attribute the capacity of self-perception” to the first 

cognition. Ifit be perceived by another it will lead to infinite 

regress. If it be‘not perceived then how can it perceive the first 

cognition’ ‘9: -If it be said that unpérceived second cognition per- 

ceives the first cognition as the sense organs though: themselves 

unperoeived, produce apprehension of objects, then why should 

not the first cognition though unperceived perceive the objects ? 3 

Thus the assumption of a second cognition is useless. 


1. Vide-Pr. K. M., p. 84. 
3 Tide Pr. K. M., p. 84-87. 
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To obviate all difficulties, it must be held that consciousness is 
self-revealed. In the case of God his cognition in apprehending 
the universe apprehends itself. Self-revelation is inherent in the 
nature of consciousness as such, whether divine or human 


1 N.B.—In order to give an insight into the incisiveness and subtlety 
displayed by Indian thinkers, it was felt necessary to give this rather 
elaborate logical disputation about the nature of svaprakāšatva or self:revesl- 
ing character of knowledge. Sometimes it does happen, as is natural, that: 
in their enthusiasm to pick holes in the armour of the opponent, they lose 
sight of the main point and wander into byeways but on the whole the 
argument never misses or ignores the challenge but tries to meet it fairly 
and squarely. 3 : 


CHAPTER III 
VALIDITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The most important question which demands our attention 
in the epistemological survey is the validity of knowledge. We 
derive knowledge every day from different sources, ¢.g., percep- 
tion, inference, authority, etc., but in every case validity consti- 
tutes the chief problem. The question invites keen interest of 

"the epistemologists in the domain of Indian Philosophy because 

the teachers of ndian Philosophy Idiffer widely in recording how 
far the claim of epistemology is sustained and justified. Both 
as regards the nature, validity and sources of knowledge the 
opinion of the sister schools of Philosophy are divergent. 
Our task, in the present thesis, is to examine these different 
theories of knowledge and to estimate their respective position 
in the science of knowledge. 

As regards the validity of knowledge there are chiefly two 
issues in -Indian thought, (i) *svata% pramanyavada’ or the 
theory which advocates the truth or validity of knowledge as 
self-constituted and self-evident, and (ti) ‘ paratah-pramanya- 
vada —a theory which maintains that the validity of knowledge 
is borrowed or imported from without. Knowledge does not 
carry with it its own conviction of proof. Its validity depends 
upon something else which does not itself constitute knowledge. 
The term ‘vada’ means the bone of contention upon which 
the teachers of philosophy form divergent opinions and about 
which they are divided among themselves. 

(1) The Samkhya school maintains that both validity and 
non-validity, proof and disproof, are inherent in the cognition 
itself. (2) Naiyāyikas hold that both are proved by something 
else, îe., by extraneous causes as inference, etc. (3) The 
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Buddhists are of opinion that invalidity inheres in all cognitions 
but validity is established by something else. (4) Mīmārsists 
and Vedantists believe that validity is self-evident and invalidity 
is determined by extraneous causes. 


An elaborate treatment of the question requires a fuller 
ip ob di account of pramanya or validity as a philo- 
theory. sophical concept. What ‘ prámünya ' connotes 
is'a problem which faces us here. And diver- 

gent opinions which have been formed by the teachers of Indian - 
Philosophy are mainly due to their different conceptions of 
pramā and pramāņa in the theory of knowledge. To estimate 
the nature of validity as advocated by the teachers of Indian 
thought what demands our attention first is the nature of pramā 
or true knowledge to which prāmāņya or validity is assigned 
as its essential nature or property. If the definitions advanced 
by the different. schools of philosophy are critically viewed, two 
striking features are revealed. Knowledge which reveals the 
nature of things as they are (yathabhuta) and which is not 
sublated (abādhita) is called pramā or valid. Revelation of 
objects in their true perspective and correspondence of ideas with 
objects are essential marks of valid apprehension. ‘This corres- 
pondence of ideas to objects, the Naiyāyikas hold, cannot 
straightaway be known. One has to infer this correspondence 
from the capacity of knowledge to lead to successful action. 
Validity is determined by an appeal to facts. Knowledge is an 
incitement to action. It unfolds to us an object which may be 
desirable, or undesirable, or indifferent. The percipient subject 
is not a purely passive spectator interested in mere contemplation 


1 Pramāņatvāpramāņatve svatah Sarhkhyah samüsritah 
Naiyayikaste parata} Saugatiscaramarn svataļ, 
Prathamarh paratah prāhuļ pramanyarh Vedavādinah 
Pramāņatvari svatah. prāhuļ paratascapramanatam. 
—S8.D.5., p. 279, Abhyatkar Eda. 
2 ‘Pra ’-Valid, ‘ Ma -Knowledge. PY iba 
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of things. He is eager to attain desirable objects and to avoid 
undesirable ones. The Naiyāyikas here agree with the modern 
pragmatists in their view that '* Knowledge has its basis in the 
practical needs of human Bis and its validity lies in the practical 
results in which it issues.” The study of the Nyāya theory of 
knowledge reveals the fact that truth of validity of knowledge 
depends upon its relation to facts it reveals, and the relation is 
one of agreement and correspondence inferred from the working 
of ideas, our knowledge leads us to action. When by acting 
according to it we attain the desired object we call it valid 
knowledge; when we fail to attain it we call it invalid 
knowledge. So from consequences we infer causes. Here we 
see that paratah-prāmāņya of the Naiyāyikas is a logical - 
necessity. Thus this successful issue of knowledge is the ratio 
cognoscendi that it is valid. 

The question may be viewed from another standpoint : 
* Truth is prior to verification. A judgment is true, not because 
it is verified by an appeal to facts ; but it is verified because it 
is true.” When the problem of validity is tested from this stand- 
point, it is clear that the validity of knowledge as revealed 
by the inference from its pragmatic utility presupposes that 
the truth of knowledge was already pre-existing independent- 
ly of such inference and it is in this sense that knowledge 
may be said to be self-valid. In other words pragmatic 
utility merely reveals and confirms the pre-existent truth of 
knowledge. Hence ‘as regards the ratio-essendi or origin, . 
validity was already there in knowledge. The question whether 
such self-validity is due to'the inherent elements of knowledge. 
itself or is the result of extraneous elements is a different prob- 
lem which requires separate treatment. Savara, the great 
exponent of the Pirva-Mimarhsa and his followers Prabhākara, 
Kumārila and teachers of the Vedanta, who advocate the self- 
established authority .of the Vedas, maintain the self-evident 
character of knowledge as an imperative demand of logic. We 
shall try to give an account of their respective positions when we 
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shall deal with their standpoints. It is here noted only by way 
of introduction’ how those two theories svatah-pramanya and 
paratah-pramanya came into being in the study of epistemology. 

This analysis of the problem of validity in Indian noetics 
rests on two well-known principles, viz., (i) appeal to facts and 


1 N. B.—It is significant and interesting to note that even in the 
domain of Western Philosophy we have almost parallel theories about the 
validity of knowledge. The Pragmatic and the Realistic school in modern 
Philosophy advocates the theory of Paratah-pramanya and Arthakriyākāitva 
of the Nyūya and Buddhist school. Thus James in his Pragmatism; p. 201, 
says ‘‘ Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. 
Its verity is in fact an event, a process : the process namely of its verify- 
ing itself, its verification. Its validity is the process of its valid action.” 
See also the meaning of truth, pp. 200, 222. Prof. Dewey says, '' The true 
means the verified and means nothing else." Prof. Watts Cunningham 
in his Problems of Philosophy, p. 120, also explaining the pragmatic test 
of truth asserts ‘‘Utility is the criterion of truth. A judgment is made true 
by being verified and apart from its verification it cannot in any intelligible 
sense be said to be either true or erroneous. Similarly, Joachim in the 
Nature of Truth, p. 19, in explaining the correspondence theory writes: '* A 
judgment is true, if the thoughts whose union is the Judgment ‘correspond ’ 
to the facts whose union is the ‘real ' situation which is to be expressed. 
My Judgment is true if my ideas, asserted by me in my Judgment, corres- 
pond to the facts. But my ideas are ‘real’ and ‘real’ not simply in the 
sense that they are certain events actually happening in my psychical 
history. For it is not qua-psychical events that my ideas correspond with 
the facts and in corresponding are true.” Similarly an adumbration of the 
conception of svatah-pramanya might also be traced here and there. Thus 
Joachim in his Nature of Truth while criticising the correspondence theory 
and explaining the neo-Logic and Metaphysics of the Realistic school 
as.represented by Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore writes: “Truth is 
what it is independently, whether any mind recognizes it or nob." (P. 18.) 
“We do not create truth, but only find it ; we could not find it if it were 
not there and ina sense independent of our finding.’’ (Pp. 18, 14, p. 20.) 
"A truth is independently of my thinking it, and again, in independence of 
the process through which I come to think it.”” ** Truth is discovered, not 
invented." It must however be recognised that the similarity of the Nyaya 
and Buddhist position with that cf the Pragmatists does not go far enough. 
A judgment is true or false because of its own causes and conditions and itg 
truth or falsity is made known by verification or contradiction. - 
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correspondence on the one hand and excessive belief in the 
maxim, (ii) that ‘a power by itself non-existent cannot be 
brought into existence by another, on the other. It is fur- 
ther significant that Buddhists propounded their theory of 
validity on the basis of the first principle while the Sārnkhyists 
take their stand on the second in explaining their viewpoint. 

Thus Buddhist thinkers in explaining the valid nature of 
S Baulina: of the experience lay stress on correspondence, and 
Buddhist view. workability is the only test of truth in their 
theory. Right knowledge is uncontradicted knowledge (avisam- 
vüdijana) which enables us to attain the knowledge.” Attain- . 
ment of objects means successful activity in regard to the objects 
and implies understanding them in their true perspective. 

Dharmottara thinks that the object attained is not identical 
with the object known, for the object attained is different from 
the object known, because the latter does not exist when 
the former is attained though they belong to the same stream or 
series. ” 

The Buddhists and the Naiyāyikas agree in this that they 
accept practical efficiency or “‘arthakriyakaritvam” as the test 
of truth. The relation of facts and ideas of the Buddhists, how- 
ever, differ from that advocated by the Naiyāyikas. It should 
be remembered that the Buddhists hold that invalidity inheres 
in all cognitions but validity is established by something ex- 
traneous; for, according to the metaphysics of the Buddhists, 
Sanyam or Universal void is the highest truth. And in order to 
establish this position, Nagarjuna, the greatest Bauddha dialecti- 
cian, has shown that everything is full of contradictions admit- 
ting of no logical scrutiny. Nagarjuna thus assailing the 
realistic position, establishes the Bauddha theory that the inherent 
nature of knowledge is bound to be invalid and validity in any 


. 1 Nahi svato'sati Saktih kartumanyena sakyate. 
—S. V. Codanüsütra verse 47. 
2 Pramanamavisarhvadi jiānamartha-kriyāsthitiņ avisarhvādanamiti. 
—Tārkikarakgā, p. 14. 
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particular case can only be established as due to extraneous causes. 
In the Buddhist epistemology knowledge is studied from its two 
different aspects : (i) knowledge transcendental, and (ü) experi- 
ence immanent. Knowledge from the metaphysical standpoint 
is momentary, svalaksana and nirvikalpa. Experience, how- 
ever, has some practical validity as it leads to the attainment 
of the object. Dharmakirti speaks of this kind of practical 
knowledge as pramajriana or right knowledge. Samyayjitāna or 
true knowledge, Dharmakīrti observes, is the invariable ante- 
cedent to the attainment of all a man desires to have.! 

When with the presentation of any knowledge we get the 
object presented by it, we may be said to have right knowledge. 
The process of knowledge starts with the perceptual presentation 
and ends with the attainment of objects represented by it and 
fulfilment of some practical need. "There are five stages in the 
acquisition of experience. : 

(I) The presentation of the object, i.e., pure sensations as 
“‘something’’ which causes these sensations of sight and touch, 
ctc., by stimulating the appropriate nerves, i.e., the book. 

(II) Representation—In this stage ideas from memory due 
to past experiences are called up and associated with the pure 
sensations so as to make them intelligible by bringing them 
under different categories of genus, differentia, etc., such as this 
sensation-giving object belongs to the book class and so on. 

(IIT) In the next stage, there is a consciousness that this 
object may serve some good purpose (Istasadhanatajfianam). 

(IV) In the fourth stage there is the prompting of desire 
in response to it. 

(V) In the last stage there is an activity in accordance with 
the prompting to realise the object following the direction of know- 
ledge. It is this realisation which is called arthakriyaküritvam 
of knowledge and determines its validity from the practical 


1 Samyegjfiana-purvikü hi sarvapurugārthasiddhiņ.—Nyāyavindu, p. 8. 
19 
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standpoint. This arthakriyākāritvam is almost the same as the 
test of workability of the Western Pragmatists. This, in its 
extreme form, implies that no perception or knowledge can be — 
regarded as in any way valid unless it leads to the realisation of ` 
objects fulfilling the need which it was meant to fulfil. This 
however to be rather an extreme position even from the Buddhistic 
standpoint. For how could we then explain perception when 
it is not accompanied by the effort to test it by practical 
efficiency? If the knowledge of the object is not put to the test 
by practical effort are you to reject it as invalid? Obviously this 
cannot be so ; for a very large number of perceptions is never 
put to such actual practical test. Therefore it would seem 
that all that the Buddhists mean to imply by this arthakri- 
yakaritvam is that perception or knowledge gained thereby must 
be capable of being verified in some practical manner when occa- 
sion arises. It is this difficulty which leads Dharmottara to 
make a distinction between the right knowledge which is the 
immediate antecedent of attainment (arthakriyānirbhāsam) and 
that which leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
stages (arthakriyasamarthe ca pravartakam). 

Thus though pure sensations are nirvikalpa still perceptions 
as they enter into our experience would seem to involve many 
notions which elaborate the sensations which we receive. But 
the question is: Are the notions to be regarded as real and 
empirically valid or are they to be looked upon as creation of 
mere imagination and therefore as utterly illusory ? 

An analysis of the perceptual process will reveal how the 

Nature of notions Notions enter into our perception and make 
Men usi Nand Our knowledge concrete and determinate. 
goterminata: _ Whenever anything is presented it excites and 
revives the memory of similar past impressions through sponta- 
neous suggestive forces of the word implying the object (sabda 


1 Cf. James’ Pragmatism, p. 201. 


True ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and 
verify. False ideas are those that we cannot. 
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smrti). As soon as these impressions are recalled they help to 
revive sOme non-sensuous elements such as the notion of sub- 
stance, universality and particularity, etc. The sensuous or 
presentative elements are then synthesised with these non-sensu- 
ous elements and the object is apprehended as a substance having 
attributes, as a particular belonging to a certain genus, and as a 
whole having parts and so on. 

These non-sensuous elements being subjective contributions 
without any objective counterpart have not got that particular . 
vividness and distinctness which is the distinguishing mark of 
the sensuous element  (visadāvabhāsa). They, however, by 
virtue of their synthesis with the sensuous elements appear to 
be apprehended as equally vivid, distinct and objective and 
ordinary minds therefore fail to notice the distinction between 
sensuous and non-sensuous elements in perception and their 
notions of universality, etc., are regarded as extramental. Thus 
it is their association with sensuous elements which makes them 
appear as sensuous and objective. Non-sensuous elements there- 
fore shine with a light not their own but borrowed from the 
sensuous ones. Perception involves both sensuous or presenta- 
tive and non-sensuous or representative elements. The problem 
therefore arises—as to how are we to construe and explain the 
origin and nature of these non-sensuous notions ? 

Perception is the resulé of the conjunction of the organ of 
sense and the object. But neither the sense-organ nor the 
object has any capacity to act upon the non-sensuous elements 
by appealing through memory. For by the time the non-sensu- 
ous elements are revived and integrated with the sensuous ones, 
the operations of the organs of sense will have ceased. The 
subsequent apprehension of the revived elements cannot therefore 
be said to be due to those operations. The subject alone has 
the function and capacity to revive these elements through 
memory. Hence the so-called sensuous apprehensions of the 
universal, etc., by-means of the senses is erroneous. ' 


E Indriyartha-simarthyajarh jūanarh pratyakgam, na cendriyasyür- 
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If sensuous apprehension of the universals, etc., were at all 
possible, it must be due to the sense-organs acted upon by the 
object characterised by universality, etc., present in the object or 
by these revived notions (smaranasahitendriyajam) or by the 
object and the revived notions operating together. In the first 
case, the universal, etc., not being in touch with the sense-organ 
could not be sensuously apprehended, in the second case, they 
would be apprehended simultaneously with the sensuous processes 

_ waiting for the revival of the word images and the notions but 
that is absurd. In the third case the resulting apprehension 
would not be sensuous but a combination of sensuous and non- 
sensuous elements, 

Deeper metaphysical speculation shows that the so-called 
universality, substance, etc., do not exist as eternal self-existent 
realities and that these very notions of universality, substantiality, 
etc., involve antinomies and contradictions. Hence in the ab- 
sence of such realities, any sensuous apprehension thereof, even 
though certified to be valid by sense-perception for the time 
being must be regarded as erroneous ; for obviously what does 
not exist at all is unfit to occasion any sense-perceptiou.! 

Thus it is clear that what appears to be a substance having 
attribute, as a thing having parts and so on, is not an extra- 
mental fact, but something built up by the subject out of 
elements contributed from within.” 

An analysis of the notions as involved in the mental processes 
reveals that there are some notions which have an objective basis 
and reference while there are others which are purely subjective 
being the products of imagination. Thus there are two distinct 


thasya vā smarturh sāmarthyam, savikalpafica smrtyā krstarh jatyadi 
yojenayà upajayate. 


—Nyāyaratnākara, p. 161. 
1 Vide Upaskara, 8-1-2. > 


2 Hivametah pravartante vāsanāmātra-nirmitāķ 
Kalpitalika-bhedadi-prapaficah pafica kalpanāh. 


—Ny. M. P., 94. 
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groups of notions, according to the author of Ny&ya-mafijari—one 
idantagrahi apprehended as implying an objective reference, 
the other anidantagrahi implying no such objective refer- 
ence. The first group comprises notions of universality, sub- 
stantiality, etc., for they are apprehended though erroneously 
as something sensuous and objective and implying extra- 
mental reality. The second group includes the processes 
which are purely subjective implying no objective validity 
(chatramanoratha-viracita). The Buddhistic schools call both 
the kinds of notions, vikalpas or notions wrongly apprehended. 
This the Buddhistic schools maintain by showing how these 
notions enter into our knowledge though they have no metaphy- 
sical validity. 

This is what may be called the phenomenal aspect of know- 
ledge or the aspect in which knowledge appears to us. Knowledge, 
in this sense, is dependent or pratantra and is the work of the 
understanding and its categories having validity only within 
experience. Thus the phenomenal existence of the world with 
its distinctions of subject and object. is accepted by the Buddhis- 
tic thinkers; and judgments are formed to explain the empiric 
experience which helps our life progress. When such experience 
answers the need of our practical life it is called valid, other- 
wise it is invalid. What is called valid or normal knowledge is, 
from the standpoint of the Buddhistic metaphysics, invalid as 
the categories themselves which form the so-called valid judg- 
ments ure erroneous or false. Buddhists have emphasised the 
false character of all existence consistently with their views of 
non-validity of all knowledge (svatahpramanya). 

In analysing the viewpoints of Dharmottara and Dharma- 

ARS kīrti it appears that the Buddhist thinkers take 
Buddhists’ validity of their stand only on the workability (artha- 
teomlnigs. kriyakaritoam) of knowledge. Determinate 


1 sarva evāmī vikalpah paramārthatahartharh na spréantyeva vikalpüh 
svabhāvata eva vastusarhsparšakaušalašūnyātmāna iti. 


` —Ny. M.P., 297; 
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Knowledge or experience by itself is from the standpoint of 
the Bauddha metaphysics, erroneous and its erroneous character 
has been justified by their explanation of determinate factors of 
knowledge. But our experience of the pragmatic life, which 
enables us to attain the object and is therefore uncontradicted, 
is taken as valid. The only test of truth is its verification.’ 
Experience is verified because itis true. Verification is 
not the cause or guarantee of truth. In that case, some forms 
of valid experience themselves would be divorced from the cate- 
gory of validity. For example, the inferential knowledge which 
goes to establish the objects of past and future apprehension is 
to be taken as invalid inits nature as at the time of inference 
the verification of past and future objects becomes an impossibi- 
lity. And againif such an inferential knowledge is denied 
validity, then the definition of validity based on verification 
becomes too narrow. The definition becomes also too wide as 
it will include smrti or memory knowledge if memory-knowledge 
is to be excluded from the category of valid knowledge or pra- 
mājīāāna—for in memory verification cannot be questioned. 
Uddyotakara thus says that practical efficiency is not, however, 
the sole test of truth. There issuch a thing as inferential 
validity. The Naiyāyika definition of pramājitānam thus 
does not deny validity to past andfuture facts where the test of 
practical efficiency is inapplicable, nor does it include smrti- 
jītānam or memory-knowledge which is placed in a different 
category as smrtijitānam is based on sarskāra only (samskara- 
matrajanyam jfanam smrtih). This will be made clearer when 
judging the Naiyāyika position. 
The Sārhkhya school advocates the doctrine **ez nihilo nihil 
Sükhya conception Jit ° the existent cannot come out of the non- 
oh Validity: existent nor can the non-existent come out of 


1 pe T A godere Mcd prāmāņyamiti. 
—Ny. M.P., 24. 
2 (a) Vide Tarkikeraksa of Varadaraja, p. 14. 
(0) Nyājamalijarī. P. a 
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the existent. The effect persists in the cause in an unmanifest- 
ed state. What is valid is always valid and what is invalid is 
always invalid. Validity inheres in valid knowledge and invali- 
dity inheres in invalid knowledge. Validity and invalidity 
are therefore to be admitted in knowledge.  Pre-existence of 
validity and invalidity before manifestation follows from the 
Sārhkhya theory of causation or Satkaryavadah. 


In every determinate cognition we have two elements in the 

C EP Sümkhya epistemology, determination of 
tion of the Validity or  Buddhi particularly modified and consciousness 
imet reflected in the modification. Buddhi works 
in determinating the nature of objects and the force of conscious- 
ness (citigakti) works in reflecting itself in the modified Buddhi 
and imitating the modification. Question of doubt, invalidity, 
etc., cannot be urged in the pure consciousness; they are func- 
tions or modifications of Buddhi. Consciousness even in the de- 
terminate conscious process being only an aspect of pure eternal 
consciousness can in no way be. called invalid in its nature. 
Invalidity may therefore be urged in the function of Buddhi. 
Truth of knowledge consists in recording the things as they are. 
When Buddhi determines the object in its true nature the expe- 
rience is called valid, otherwise it is invalid. Through the media- 
tion of Buddhi connection of the unattached Purusa with the 
object has been established and called knowledge, again the 
connection of Purusa with this definite knowledge resulting in 
the determination ‘I know’ is known as revelation of apprehen- 
sion (pramā-bodhak).' Validity, invalidity, proof and disproof are 
inherent in the nature of this apprehension of Purusa. It is proved 
and disproved by itself. All appearances forming the objects of 


1 Buddhau àropitacsitanyasya visayena sarhbandho jiünam. jfieyeng 
sarhbandhah cetano 'harh karomityupalabdhih, eto. 
—Haridisa’s Commentary 
on the Kusumāñjali, 1-24.. 
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knowledge are valid entities.1 -As regards the validity of know: 
ledge the Sarkhyas belong to the school of extreme realism. To 
them appearances have value and validity of their own. Even 
false appearances, because they are appearances, are not false, 
they are also valid entities implying objective reality. What 
we call valid and invalid knowledge, the Sārnkhyas hold, stand 
on the same footing. The facthood of theoretic assuredness of 
the false percepts is not denied in the Sārikhya system. In 
explaining the epistemology of illusion the Samkhyas argue that 

„in every case of perception, true or false, an object is actually 
perceived.  Prabhācandra in his Prameyakamalamartanda 
mentions prasiddharthakhyati as the view supported by Bhaskara 
and the followers of Samkhya. According to this theory what- 
ever appears, is; for, there can be no appearance of what never 
exists. Though what appears at one moment may not exist in 
the next moment, still it is at the moment when it appears. If 
non-existence at a subsequent moment be the ground of invalidity 
of knowledge, then existence will have to be denied to lightning 
which disappears immediately after it has flashed.’ 

In criticising the view, Prabhācandra argues that this view 
is not at all satisfactory because it makes all 
cognitions valid and the distinction between 
truth and falsity of cognition is without any 
meaning, for all knowledge records the objects as they are.* This 


Criticism of the 
Samkhya theory. 


1 Jn this respect the Sarhkhyists agree with the Rāmānujists to 
whom all knowledge is valid (yathartham sarvavijūānam). We have deve- 
loped the viewpoint of the Ramianujists in the chapter, “The Epistemology 
of Illusion.” Vide the topic ‘‘ The Satkhyātivāda of Ramanuja.’’ 

2 Maricikayarh jalalaksanah arthah satyibhitah pratibhāsamānatvāt 
ghatavat.—Pr. K. M., p. 14. 

3 Yadyapyuttarakalarh tathā sah arthah nāsti tathapi yada pratibhāti 
tadā tāvadastyevānyathā vidyudāderapi sattvasiddhirna syāt.—Pr. K. M., 

„18. 
F 4 Yathāvasthitārthagrhītitvāvisesehibhrāntā ^ bhrüntavyavahüraübhá- 
vah syāt sarvajfiananam avitatharthavisayatvavisesat.—Ibid, p. 18. 
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‘is an absurd position and involves contradiction. In the expla- 
nation of the Sārhkhya theory of valid knowledge we have 
already noticed that in defining Pramā or valid knowledge the 
Sámkhya logicians take their stand on the record of things as 
they are (ystharlha-paricchittih). The form artha, Vijūāna- 
bhiksū observes, indicates its distinction from false knowledge.’ 
And now if the Sarhkhya teachers explain the object of illusory 
cognition as an established object (Prasiddharthakhyatt) they 
cannot avoid self-contradiction. If falsity and truth of know- 
ledge be self-constituted, then the contradictions in cognitions 
cannot be explained. The Samkhya maxinbthat Sakti or capa- 
city which is not existent by itself cannot be originated otherwise, 
is not enough to give the satisfactory explanation of the validity 
and invalidity of knowledge. When I cognise water as water we 
call it valid and when I mistake the rays of the sun as water it is 
called invalid. In both cases judgment has been formed ‘T see 
the water,’ it is now therefore to be admitted by the advocates of 
the prasiddharthakhyati that the Sakti or capacity of both 
validity and invalidity lies in the judgment construction ‘I seé 
the water.’ But a quéstion may be asked that if validity and 
invalidity, proof and disproof, are équally self-constituted, con- 
formity and non-conformity would arise indiscriminately in cog- 
nition, as there is no law or limiting principle to guide confor- 
mity in the case: when it is called valid and non- -conformity in. 
tlie case of invalidity and thereby to establish truth and falsity 
on the sound logical basis. To explain away the apparent con- 
tradiction if the Samkhya logicians advance different sets (groups) 
of causal-relations (elements) i in thé cāsē of conformity and non- 
conformity with the objects: in cognition, “their own thtory of 
sel{-dependence falls to the grounds ; ly introducing the extra- 
neous causes to ca true sus they will have tö admit 


esd or 


1 Vide A TES 1.87. ` Vücsspati Mista aan in Eom s 
definition: of pramd or valid knowledge excludes false knowledges from the 


conception of välidity. 
13 
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the Naiyayika theory, of paratah gems arire, their. own 
dom he 
` Pram or valid desiit has been defined hu Tun in 
š i Hie Tàtpatyyo: gorséuddls as ‘ Cognition of the 
Sup real nature of things. ' What onse the 
: ^. . real. nature . of things ? ‘‘It is. nothing else 
‘but being or existence i in the case of that which is and : non-being 
or non-existence in the case of that which is not. That is to say, 
when something- that is, is apprehended as it really is (tatha- 
bhūtam) and not.as. ‘something of a contrary nature: (aviparitam), 
then that.which is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature 
ofthe thing, and analogously when a non-entity is apprehended 
as such, t.e., as what is not, as something of a contrary nature, 
then, that which i is thus apprehended constitutes the true nature, 
of the thing.'”* "Knowledge advances with judgment construc- 
tion. Anda judgment. consists of subject and the. predicate 
linked together by a copula. Subject is something which is 
characterised by the predicate which characterises ihe nature . of 
ihe subject. The subject gives us a glimpse of its existence, it is at 
first apprehended as. this ” without any particular characteris- 
tits, and ‘the’ predicate determines the nature of.ihe given by: 
specifying its properties, Where the. determinateness : agrees 
with the nature of the object, it is called valid. or Yathartha, and 
where it does not agree it is called . invalid. or ayathertha. 
Valid knowledge, according .to Nyāyā view, copies reality of. 


UN - (a) o NNNM pramā. 
” (b) Yatharthinubhavah pramā tete&dhanafica Pamina, 
` Z (a) Yad yatrasti tatra tajjūānarh prameti niruktam. 
Vardhamāna's Kusumūājali: «prakūša,. 4. 5. 


(6) Kim punastattvam ? satagca sadbhavah asataše Bsadbbüvah, sat 
raditi grhyamāņarh yathabhitamaviparitarh tattvarh bhavati asacci.aditi 
ag ecu adest tattvarh bhavati. 


: Nyāgabbīgsa, 1, 1.1. L. 
(o) “Tide Nyāyavārttika anid Nyäyavaatkikatatparya pin, 1: 1.1.1. 
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things. Things are the grounds -of logical truth. It is the 
external world existing apart from our knowledge that deter- 
mines ‘the true nature of our knowledge. Experience is the 
Product or resultant of the causal action of the not-self on the 
self. The causal categories are called pramāņas or sources 
of valid knowledge and the absolute and universal characteristic 
of valid knowledge is known as prāmāņya in the N yaya. 
epistemology. This explanation of valid experience is short- 
sighted. It cannot include God's eternal knowledge ' in: 
its scope. The God of the Naiyayika is the creator of this 
universe. He possesses existence, knowledge and bliss 
(saccidānanda). He is endowed with such qualities as absence of 
demerit (adharma), wrong knowledge (mithyajtina), and ‘negli- 
gence (pramādū), and presence of merit, knowledge and equanimity 
(dharmajüanasümüdhisumpad). He is omnipotent in regard to 
his creation, though he is influenced by the results of acts done 
by the beings ‘he creates.” He is omniscient since-he possesses 
right knowledge, which is an independent apprehension of reality. 
He has eternal intelligence and since his cognitions are ever- 
lasting there is no need for memory and inferential knowledge. 
This eternal ever-valid consciousness of God cannot be styled 
the product or resultant of proofs (pramāņaphala) and the suggested 
explanation of validity is not enough to prove the validity of 
God's supreme consciousness. The Nyaya explanation of pramana 
as means of valid knowledge, cannot be taken asall-comprehensivé, 
Such an explanation only goes to prove the logical validity of 
empirical knowledge. Udayana in his Kusumāfijali explains the 
notions prama and pramāņa, etc., in an all-comprehensive way 
which comprises both empirical knowledge.as well as the eternal 
consciousness of God. Varadarāja in his Tārkikarakgā follows the 
view-point of Udayana and gives twofold explanations of the no- 
tions of pramd and pramaua, eto., from its eternal and non-etenal 
stándpoinis, "This gives us a clue to understand: the real nature 
of valid ‘Knowledge "in the Nyaya epistemology. Yathartha- 
riubhavd or knowledge of things as they are, is the characteristic 
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mark of valid knowledge and this special feature may be 
noticed both in the individual experience and in the eternil 
experience of God. But the notion of pram?aa, Varadarāja 
observes, differs in eternal and non-eternal knowledge. In the 
case of God’s eternal consciousness, on account of its eternality, 
pramina cannot be explained as means or source of knowlzdge, 
but it means the substratum (a$rzyz) of consciousness, while 
in the ordinary logical experience, pramāņa is defined as 
pramakarana or means of valid knowledge.’ 


Prāmāņya or the absolute characteristic of pramü or valid: 
knowledge may thus be explained in two ways. Inthe case 
of valid logical experience it is valid because it is the result of. 
the causal categories. which bring forth the correspondence of 
ideas: to objects.  Experience- belonging to God is taken as 
valid, because God Himself who is endowed with the absence 
of false knowledge is the substratum of such experience. This 
explanation thus avoids the narrowness of the definition of 
pramāņa.* Both God and individual beings are called knower 
in, the Nyàya theory of knowledge. Here again the same 
question arises that knowership or j#ana kartrtva implies activity 
on the part of the agent. And this explanation again’ fails 
to explain the knowership or, pramatrtoa of God, the possessor 
of eternal consciousness ; for any activity attributed to the 
knower to originate knowledge will negate the eternality of 
the divine. experience. To explain away this difficulty 
Udayana in his Kusumüfjali defines pramātrtva or knowership 


J (a) Tatra pramanarh pramayā vyāptarh pramitisādhanam, 
Pramāšrayo vā tadvyapto yathirthinubhavah pramā. 
(b) Nityanityataya dvedhà pramā nityapramaérayah 
Praminamitarasyastu Kinase pramanata. 


Tārkikarakgā, verses 2. 8. 


' Sadhanigrayayoranyataratve , sati., pramivyaptarh Ppramāņam.. 
duis Mv ngasyapi pramūšrayatayā prāmāņyasiddher nāvyāptīriti, 


Tackikaraksa, p. 7. 
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as the basis of the absolute relation with pramī or valid 
knowledge. The nature of this relation may specifically be 
explained in different cases. Iu the finite experience of the 
individual beings, senses, mind, etc., are the apparatus which 
constitute means of their valid knowledge, and they prompt 
men to action, to examine the correspondence of ideas to 
outward objects and thereby to appraise the value of knowledge. 
In. this way, in the cause of originated knowledge some 
form of activity is attributed to the knower or pramata or one 
endowed with the. action favourable to valid knowledge 
(pramīnukūla-krtimatoun). Each of the elements constituting 
the apparatus of knowledge has a function peculiar to itself, 
But, that. function depends on the activity of the percipient 
subject. No question. on activity dependent or independent 
can .be. introduced in the eternal consciousness belonging. to 
God. Notions. of prāmātrtva and pramünatoa applied to God 
imply no idea of agency or instrumentality. What they con- 
note: is-bis:inherent and absolute relation with prana or valid . 
knowledge.’ 

Pramanya ‘or validity, which inheres in valid knowledge, 
vaitdley tna tike is studied in the NIO en uci from two 
niin ia the Nydya different’ standpoints: origination and appre 
Raat hension (utpatti and jūapti). The bcne of 
contention regarding validity of knowledge centres round the 
causal elements which originate knowledge (janaka-kāraņa-viga- 
yaka) and the factors that make knowledge intelligible (jūāpaka 
kāraņa-visayaka). Here: the Nyaya explanation: differs’ from 


1 (a) Pramitrtvarh. pramūsamavāyitvam etacca  akürapatve'pi 
pramüy& Ī$varasya siddham, evarh pramayū suha ayogavyavacoh.dena 
sambandhituya iévarasya pramāņatvam. ; 

Haridūsa's commentary on Kusumüfijali, 
verse 5, stavaku4. 
(b) Mitih samyak paricchittistadvattà ca pramātrtā 
Tadayogavyavacchedah pramanyarh Gautame mate: 
Udayana's Kusumāžjali 5.5, 
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tliat of the Mimamsists who advocate self-validity- of. ‘knowledge: È 
‘According to the Naiyāyikas- validity is established by-paratak or 
something other than the ‘constituents of knowledge. - In sup- 
‘port of their proposition regarding: origination, ‘the Naiyayikas 
argue that pramā or right knowledge depends on some causes 
(e. g., absence of defect, etc.) other'than common: constituents of 
knowledge and is an effect just as false or wrong knou ledge is; 
by common admission; an effect originated by causes other than: 
ihe elements giving rise to the cognition.! In explaining the 
‘position’ Udayana followed by Gangeša contends that if know- 
ledge for its origination depends only upon. the common consti- 
tuents of knowledge themselves, there would be no: generic 
distinction between right and wrong apprehension; for even in 
the case of invalid knowledge the presence of the common ele- 
ments of knowledge cannot be denied.” If, however, itis contended 


l (a) Pramējūānahetvatirikta-hetvadhīnā kāryatve sati ' tadvišegatrāt 
spramāvat. 
_ Udayana’s Kusumüfijali, p. 69, Benacea BUD 


: (b) Tattvacintāmaņi, p. 291. — 
` Cp. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 88: 
The question i is how does a proposition differ by being actually ire from 

what it would be as an entity if it were not. true. It is plain that true and 
false propositions alike are entities of a kind, but that the propositions ‘bave 
a quality not belonging to false oneš—a end which may be called being 
asserted. 

;. 9 (s) Utpadyatepi pramā paratah na tu sistit jūūnisāmagrīmētrāt 

3 tajjansatvens apramāpi pramā syāt anyathū jūānamapi sū na syat. 


Tattvachitimani, pp. 287- 88, B. I. S 


^ Yadi c ca tēvaumātrādhīnā bhavet apramapi pramaiva blavet , 
asti ca tatra jnünshetuh. an) athā jūānarnapi sū na syāt. 


a à AERE. Udayana's Kusumifijali, p. 59. 


(c) Pramājā. E NOLO Een jüana- 
a buy S BEI SUE AM apramapi prania syadityarthah: .-: 
. : vs Mathuri on Tattvacintāmaņu, p. 288. 
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that: distinction- would zbo there ds invalid knowledge-is: due. 
to certain particular defective elements (dogas), it might be urged: 
that. this does not much improve matters ; since the distinctions 
then, lie in.certain special features superadded to the common. 
elements.: Since invalid. knowledge is explicable by the intro-. 
duction of certain: -defective elements (dogas) in addition to. the. 
common constituents, invalid knowledge would be only a parti-. 
cular form of: praimà. .. For it is a well-known truth that a par- 
ticular form or variety . of anything is constituted when -the 
common essence works itself out in conjunction with special? 
elements.! / And. if it be urged that the presence of the common- 
elements or essence does not altogether obliterate the distinction 
between pramā and.apramā or the analogy that inspite of the 
common essence between two pots (ghafas) or twins, the differ-. 
ence between them is well-marked and cannot be mistaken, the - 
Naiyāyika argues that:the analogy is not applicable. For the’ 
distinction ‘between one pot and another is a distinction between - 
two objects belonging to the same genus and constituted by the 
particular elements forming the individuality of each pot, while-- 
the distinction betwenramg and apramā is-not one between two. 
Species of the same genus, as the two are contradictory terms 
forming two different classes. If, therefore, this generic differ- 
ence is to be explained satisfactorily, it is inevitable that the 
reüson mius be sought for in the causal differences originating . 
thetwo. For Gatigeéa in his Tattvacintāmaņi says that it is a 
well-known principle and a fact of experience. that whenever.. 
there is à generic difference between two things, the reason for 
the difference must De in tli ecauses giving rise to them. Thus 
the pot and the cloth belong to two- different classes because 


1 Jūūnusāmaarjāri dosinupravesid aprameticet tarhi jüanaviesavad - 
apramà p'amüv'.sah syüt jūūnasūmagrī-janyatvāt, tasmat pramiprawayor 
vaicitryatgunadbsa-janyalvam. ^ 

TUR Tattvacintamani, p. 289, 
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their originating causes are different. Similarly, the knowledge 
of pot and the knowledge of cloth are two separate ‘effects as 
their originating causes are distinct, the contact of the sense 
organ with the pot being the cause of the former while sense 
contact with the cloth is cause of the latter. In the case of 
pramā, it is common ground to say that it arises as a result of 
certain defective elements (dogas) as its cause and if we are to 
distinguish pramā as a separate genus, the inevitable demand 
of logic is that we must postulate some causal difference 
(such as guva) which is opposite or contradictory to that of 
apramü and since dosa is, by common consent, the originating 
cause of pramā, guna, its contradictory. must be regarded 
as the dillerential originating cause of pramā, thus constituting 
the two as separate distinct categories. By this dialectic the 
Naiyayika shows how inevitably we are led to conclude that 
valid knowledge has causes other than those constituting 
common elements. For if we are to distinguish pramā from 
apramā which by common admission is paratak, we cannot 
help introducing other elements as the originating cause of 
pramā which therefore is also proved parata%. 


1 Yatkiryam ya:kiryavijatiyarh tat talkiranavijativakirana-janyar, 
yathü ghutaviji iyah puta — anyathü küryava jatya-yakasmikatvapatteh, 
ghatuūānujātīja napi karvan tadvijitly aki:yakiranavijatiya ghutendriy a- 
saanikaigāli-junyam iti na vyubhicūruļ. 
: Taltvacintümani, pp. 308-9. 

2 (a) Evan anityapramātvam anitrajūānatvāvacohinna-kārsatva 
prativosika-ki-an itābhinn+ kär natipratiyog kn-kūryatāvacehe:lakam anitya 
jiiinatvavyapya-kiryativacchedakadharma:vat apramūtvavat ityanitya- 
prāmūjūm ipramāvyāvritūnugatu-hetusiddhiķ. 


Tuttvacintūmaņi, pp. 811-12. 


(b), Vide: Vardhumima:pruküéu, p. 4, stavaka 2, 
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As regards the cognoscibility of validity the Naiyayikas 
VEM argue that apprehension or cognition of validity 
apprehended. is also not self-evident.’ If validity were self- 
apprehended, then there would be no doubt 

in regard to a cognition, for then cognition itself would imply 
or certify its own validity. If cognition itself does not assume 
the certainty of validity, then the inevitable implication is 
that validity is not self-apprehended.” This fact of doubt about 
the validity of knowledge leading to the inference that validity 
is not self-apprehended but other-apprehended may be put 
syllogistically thus: validity of the first cognition is not appre- 
hended by the causal conditions of knowledge, it is apprehended 
by elements other than those causal conditions ; since inspite 
of the presence of the causal conditions of knowledge, doubt 
about its validity rises at the next moment just as in the case 
of invalidity or aprāmāņya.* Cognition is apprehended by sense 
perception but sense perception does not carry with if an 
assurance of its own validity. Validity is apprehended by the 


1 Qf. Derke: ‘all cognitive experiences are knowledge of, not 
possession of, the existent known (if it is an existent); their validity 
must be tested by other means than the intuition of the moment.” 

Critical Realism, p. 82. 
2 (a) Prāmāņyam na svatogrāhyāri sarhšayānupapattitaķ. 
Bh. p., 8l. 76. 
(b) Pramanyasya svatograhe anabhyasadasotpanna-jfiane tatsarn$ayo 
na syāt jüünagrshe prāmāņya-nišcajāt, anigcaye và na svatahprāmāņya 


h. 
grabah Tattvacintāmaņi, p. 184. 


3 (a) Anabhyüsadasotpannsjfnnaprámünyam na svasrayagrahyarn, 
svāšrejātiriktegrābyarn vi, svüáraye satyapi taduttaratrtiyakeanavrtti- 


i tvāt, apramanyavat. 
sach avi V AJ ANCA AE 3 Tattvacintāmaņi, pp. 240-41, 


(b) Vide Vardhamanaprakaéa, p. 9, stavaka 5. 
(c) Pramanyam paratojīāyate anabhynsadasayürh sammsayikatvats 
aprūmūņyavat, yadi ca svato jūūyeta kadācidapi pramiinyasarhSayo n8 syat. 
Udayana’s Kusumāīijāli, p. 7, stavaka 2. 
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mediate process of reflection, or in other words, by means of 
inference. A man seeking water perceives water at a'consi- 
derable distance and on the basis of his perception he attempts 
to have it. If the exertion he puts forth becomes fruitful the 
cognition is called valid ; if again it is futile, cognition is invalid. 
Now from the fruitfulness of the cognition, validity of knowledge 
is inferred for that which is not valid does not give rise to fruit- 
ful exertion! This is a purely negative form of inference 
(kevalavyatireki) based on the failure of one’s attempt. There 
are other stages to be marked to prove validity of knowledge. 
First an indeterminate cognition of water arises and it becomes 
determinate as this is water, and then his desire for water 
` springs forth and activity begins. And when the activity of 
the knower answers his need, the cognition is taken as valid 
by reason of his successful activity. The negative inference 
further implies that no positive instance is possible to prove 
the validity of a first case of cognition. In the first cognition 
of water (anabhyāsadašotpannajiāna) validity cannot be estab- 
lished except by this purely negative inference. In the second, 
third and subsequent cognitions the validity may be proved by 
the inference based on both positive and negative instances. 
The valid nature of the previous cognition serves as a positive 
instance and its invalidity as a negative one. The inference 
is thus called anvayavyatireki or positive-negative in its character 
and runs as follows: ‘The second and third cognition of water 
is valid because it belongs to the same category in which the 
activity of the knower has been proved fruitful, e.g., the first 
cognition of water.” Similarly, invalidity of cognition is also 


1' Pürvotpannam jalajūānarh pramà saphalapravrttijanakatvāt yannai- 
varh tannaivarh yathà apramū. 
Nilakantha’s Dipika, p. 89. 
2 "Tativacintümani, p. 258. 
3 Dvitīyādi jalajiünam pramū samarthapravrttijanakajitiyatvid- 
ādyajīānavāt, 
Tarka-kaumudi, p. 18. 
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inferred in the Nyāya theory from the failure of the attempt 
of the knower.' In the pragmatic affairs of life some activities 
are fruitful and some are futile. The question may naturally 
arise—what are causes of success or failure in the activity of 
life? Perception themselves cannot explain the enigma. For 
it is obvious that the sense-perception cannot always unfold to 
us the true nature of objects. We perceive the sun moving 
and the earth steady but in reality the fact is quite otherwise. 
We see the moon having a particular size and shape but the 
moon is far-bigger than what she appears. Hence perception 
itself is not the guarantee of its validity. ‘To explain the success 
and failure of life and thus the validity and invalidity of know- 
ledge we must endeavour to find out some extraneous causes 
which determine the true nature of cognitions. When our 
attempts fail we conclude that we are mistaken because some 
defects in addition to the common causes must have crept into 
the process of our cognitions and it is these defects which veil 
the real nature of objects from our sight and make them appear 
what they are really not. And again in cases where the objects 
of knowledge appear as they are and the exertion undertaken by 
the perceiver is fruitful, the cognition is regarded as valid and 
it is concluded that the causes which lead to unsuccessful acti- 
vity are here absent and in addition to the common causes there 
are some extra qualities, vividness of objects, etc., as a result of 
which the objects flash out in their true perspective. These 
defects or dosas and guņas or extra qualities are of various kinds in 


! Idam jūānamapramā visainvadipravrttijanakatvad yannaivain 

tannaivarh.yatha pramā. y 
Nilakantha’s commentary on pramanyavida, p. 187. 

2 Gf. Joachim: The Nature of Truth, p. 38. 

For a true proposition, we may say, involves an element which is not 
contained in a false proposition; and it is this additional element which 
constitutes its truth. ‘The element in question attaches to the proposition 
itself. We may adopt Mr. Russell’s terminology, and call this element 
‘assertion.’ 
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different types of cognition.' And absence of defects or presence 
of extra-qualities (guņas) in addition to the common causes lead to 
the validity of cognition and thereby answer our need in the 
pragmatic life. Defects in addition to the common ground make 
our attempts vain and thereby invalidate our cognition. 

Srīharsa in his Khaydanakhaņdakhādya proves the un- 

EI . . satisfactory character of pramā as defined by 
Criticism against s DES NT = 
the Nydya conception the Naiyāyikas. Naiyāyikas define pramā or 
ji valid knowledge as tattvānubhūtiļ or cognition 
of a thing as it really is. Both the words tattvaris and anubhutih 
are significant for anubhūti or apprehension cannot by itself 
constitute valid knowledge, for there may be wrong apprehension. 
Again, tattvam alone cannot be pramā, for tattvam means 
reality and may thus include objects of knowledge, pramā is 

however, subjective.” 

Srīharsa says that this definition is fallacious ; it will not 
bear. scrutiny. In tattvānubhūtih there are two component terms 
tattvam and anubhūtih. Now what do the Naiyayikas mean by 
tattvam? It may have a derivative meaning (yogarthah) or it 
may have an accepted meaning independent of its derivation 
(rūdhārthak). In the first alternative the term tat implies a 
previous reference and tattvam will then mean the essence or quid- 
dity of the referred. In immediate knowledge the presented 
object will call up a memory image, and knowledge will result 
from a synthesis of the presented and represented elements, but 
the memory image called up may not correspond to the object 
presented ard the synthesis will not result in valid knowledge. 
The term tat may refer only to the object of memory image 
which is representative of an object previously known, but the 
memory image may not unfold the reality of the presented 
object, and the definition of tat cannot stand om the basis of 

1 For an account of extra qualities (guņas) and defects (dogas) see 
Nilakantha’s Dipikà on the Tarkasarhgraha, pp. 86-87. 

3 Vide Khaņdanakhaņdakhādya, p. 239, and Vidyāsāgarīon Khandana, 
p. 289. 
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reference to objects previously known. ‘lake the example of 
nacre mistaken for silver. The image of silver called up by 
nacre will make nacre appear as silver. If by laltvam the 
essence of the represented object is meant, then the taltvam will 
be rajatatvam and nacre appearing as silver will satisly the con- 
dition of tultvānubhūti and will constitute valid knowledge." 

If by the term (at is meant the object called up only in cases 
where there is correspondence between the memory image and 
the object presented, then the definition will involve the charge 
of ālmāšrayatvam or proving idem per idem. Again, if tattvam 
is taken as bhāvavāci or in the abstract sense to mean only 
quiddity, then tattvam will not include concrete objects such as 
pot, cloth, ete., and the knowledge of particular objects will not 
be pramā or valid and the definition becomes too narrow. 

To avoid these difficulties if tattvam is taken in a technical 
sense as svarüpam (peculiar characteristics) even then the defi- 
nition cannot steer clear of fallacies. If by svarūpam is under- 
stood a being not immanent in many but the special form of 
every individual object, the question arises: does tattvam 
connote all the peculiar forms of all individual objects combined 
or these forms separately? In the first case, all the forms are not 
to be found in any particular object and the definition becomes 
absurd. In the second case, one particular form, say of pot, 
is not to be found in another particular object, say cloth, and so 
the apprehension becomes invalid.? 

1 Tattvānubhūtiņ prametyayuktam tattvafabdārthasya nirvaktuma- 
éakyatvat, tasya bhāvo hi tattvamucyate prakrtaūca tacchabdarthah na cātra 
prakrtarh kificidasti yattacchabdena paramréyate, athānubhūtyā svasarh- 
bandhivisaya āksepād buddhisthah karyate sa tacchabdena parümráyate, 
tena yasya arthasya yo bhabah tasya tattvamucyate—iti, na arajutāderapi 
rajutādyātmanā anubhitivisayatasarhbhayad asatyanubhityavyavacche- 
pu Khaņdanakhaņdakhādya, pp. 289-40, Benares Edn. 

2 Ghatadi svarūpavišegasy8 tattvapadūrthatve patādipramāyā apra- 
mitvipatah, sakulasvarūpavišesūņāri sambhuya tettvapadārthatve ekaika- 
trāvyāptiriti. 

Vidyāsāgarī on Khandana, p. 242. 
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Again, this definition of tattvānublvūtil, cannot bar wrong 
apprehension, though tativam is taken to mean svarupam, in 
the case of wrong apprehension such as the apprehension of 
silver in nacre cognition of svarūpa cannot be questioned. The 
judgment in wrong apprehension has three elements or compo- 
nent parts, namely, thisness (idanta), characteristic of silver 
(rajatatvam) and the relation (sarabandha) existing between 
the two—there is svarūpam in all these elements. The svarūpam 
of ‘ this ' (idam) cannot be denied nor can the svarūpam in raja- 
tatvam, or the svarūpam of the relation of inherence (samavaya 
sambandha) be gainsaid. Therefore even in wrong apprehen- 
sion there is svartpanubhati. To avoid this charge the Naiyayikas 
may argue that an inherent relation should not be taken in the 
sense of pure existence or existence as ‘such, i.0., as a mere 
abstraction free from the concrete components. But it skould 
be taken in the sense of an inherent relation between the 
presentation and the representation. So the problem of validity 
turns really on the nature of inherence. The presentation 
(idam) appearing as silver presents a case of wrong inherence ; 
there is nothing wrong in the presentation (idam) as such, nor 
is there anything wrong in the conception of silver as such, the 
wrongness isin the relation between the two, there being no 
correspondence between the presented idam and the represented 
element (silver). Idam not appearing as nacre which it really 
is, the falsity really lies not in the individual components, but 
in their mutual relation. This relation between the two com- 
ponents being false, it cannot be held that we have here a case 
of svarūpa of their inherent relation. The advaitins however 
contend that the relation of inherence itself is not thus invalidat- 
ed though in this substratum it might be false and therefore the 
apprehension of its real character (svarüpa) is not an impossibility. 
As Sriharsa puts it, when it is said that Devadatta is 
not at home it does not mean that Devadaita is non-existent. 
The inherent relation though denied in a substrate has a 
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svarūpam, and svarūpānubhūti will include a case of wrong 
inherence and therefore of wrong apprehension.* 


As regards the definition of right cognition as the direct 
apprehension of the real nature of things, Srīharga argues that 
such a definition is faulty, since, if one by accident hits 
rightly on certain things concealed under a cover and not 
perceived, or makes a right inference from faulty data or by 
fallacious methods, though the awareness may be right, it cannot 
be called right cognition. Cognition, to be valid, must be pro- 
duced through unerring instruments; here, however, in case of 
chance guesses it may sometimes be right without being produced 
by unerring sense instruments. Correspondence of the cognition 
with its object (yathārihānubhava% pramā) cannot also be taken 
as a proper definition of right cognition. Such correspondence 
might mean either that which represents the reality of the object 
itself or similarity to the object. The real nature of an object is 
indeterminable, and so correspondence of awareness with the 
object may rather be defined as similarity of the former to the 
latter. Ifthis similarity means that the awareness must have 
such a character as is possessed by the object (j#anavigaytkrtena 
rūpeņa sādršyam), then this is clearly impossible ; for qualities 


1 Suktau hi yo rajatamiti pratyayah so'pi svaripabuddhirbhavatyeva, 
na hi dharmi vā rajatatvarh và na svarūpai, nūpi tayoh pratibhusamünsh 
sarhbandhah na svarüpamiti yuktam, samavāyo hi tayoh sambandhah 
pratibhūti sa ca svaripameva, satyarh samayiyah svarüparn sa eva tu Sukti- 
küdau rajatetvasya nāstīti cet maivam, tatra nastitve’pi svarupataya 
avyavrtteh na hi grhe Devadatto nāstīti svarüpar na syat. 


Khandanakhanda-khadya, pp. 248-44, 


This criticism of Sriharsa proceeds mainly on the linguistic import 
of the terms used by the Naiyayikas not having much philosophical 
significance. Other objections turning on a more profound philosophical 
import are discussed at a greater length. 
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that belong to the object cannot belong to the awareness ; there 
may be an awareness of two green pots, but the awareness is 
neither two, nor green.’ It may be contended that the corres- 
pondence consists in this, that the greenness, etc., belong to the 
object as qualities possessed by it, whereas they belong to 
awareness as being qualities which it manifests.” But even this 
would not hold good in the case of illusory perception of silver in 
a conch-shell ; the awareness of ** before me ” in the perception 
of * before me the silver’ has to be admitted as being a right 
cognition. If this is admitted to be a right cognition, then it is 
meaningless to define right cognition as true correspondence. If, 
however, entire correspondence of awareness and its object be 
insisted on, then partial correspondence like the above can hardly 
be brought within the definition. But, if entire correspondence 
is considered indispensable, then the correctness of the partial 
correspondence has to be ignored. Itis, however, conceded by 
the Naiyüyika that all cognitions are valid, so far as reference to 
an object is concerned, and only the nature of cognition may be 
doubted as right or wrong, when we are considering the 
correspondence between the nature of the object and the mental 
modification qualified by the awareness of the object. Moreover, 
the correspondence can refer only to the character, form or 
appearance of the thing as distinguished from the thing itself. 
Hence our affirmations regarding the objects as distinct from the 
characters and to which the characters are supposed to belong 
would be false. 

Udayana’s definition of right cognition as samyak paricchittih 
or proper discernment is next taken up and Sriharsa says that 
the word samyal (proper) is meaningless ; for if samyak means 
* entire ' then the definition is useless, since it is impossible to 
perceive all the visible and invisible constituent elements of a 
` thing, and no one but an omniscient being could perceive a thing 


1 Vide Vidyiisigari on Khandana, p. 998. 
2 Khandana, p. 890. 
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with all its characters, properties or qualities.’ If right discern- 
ment means the discernment of an object with its special 
differentia, this again is untenable, for even in wrong cognition, 
say of conch-shell as silver, the perceiver seems to perceive the 
distinguishing marks of silver in the conch-shell. The real 
point centres in the difficulty of judging whether the distinguish- 
ing marks observed are real or not, and there is no way of 
determining this in the definition advanced. If, the distin- 
guishing features be described as being those characteristics 
without the perception of which there can be no certain know- 
ledge and the perception of which ensures right cognition, then 
it may well be said that it amounts to begging the question. 
Besides it is impossible to discover any feature of any cognition 
of which one can be positively sure that itis not wrong. A 
dreamer confuses all sorts of characters and appearances and 
yet perceives them all as right. It might be argued that in the 
case of right perception the object is perceived with its special 
distinguishing features, as in the case of the true perception of 
silver, whereas in the case of the false perception of silver in 
the conch-shell no such distinguishing features are observed. 
But even then the question is how to determine the essential 
nature of the distinguishing features ; for if an; kind of distin- 
guishing feature would do, then in the case of the false perception 
of silver in the conch-shell the distinguishing feature of lying 
before the eyes is also possessed by the conch-shell. If all the 
particular distinguishing features are insisted on, then it is 
impracticable as an object has an almost infinite number of 
distinguishing features and it would be simply impossible to 
make the definition include them all., 

Finally taking the definition of right cognition as “ appre- 
hension which is not incorrect or not defective " (avyabhicüri 
anubhavak), Sriharsa contends that ‘ not incorrect > or ‘ not 
1 Vide Khaņdanakhaņdakhūdyam, p. 418. 

2 Vide Khandana, pp. 414-20. 
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defective’ cannot imply that pramā or valid cognition exists 
only when the object exists, for then inferential cognition, 
which often relates to past, distant and future things, would be 
false. It cannot further mean that the right cognition is 
similar to its object in all respects, since cognition is so different 
- 3n nature from the object that it is not possible that there should 
be any case in which it would be similar in all respects. And, 
if it be maintained that awareness and its object are one and 
-the same, then this would apply even to those cases where one 
object is wrongly perceived as another and hence the word 
avyabhicart would not be able to distinguish right knowledge 
"from wrong cognition. In other words, distinction between 
- pramā and apramā would be obliterated.* 

„Now, if we examine the Nyāya syllogism advanced to ex- 
SIB AU i plain the genesis of validity, we meet with a 
erigi um number of difficulties. In the first place, it 
‘tion of the origine- — might be asked in the given inference ? what is 
ET the implication of the major term—“ ele- 
^ments other than the common constituents of knowledge ? "' 
-If knowledge in the major means all cognition, the major 
"would imply *' generated by causal conditions other than 
"the causal conditions of knowledge. In other words, the 
absence of elements generating knowledge would give rise 
to knowledge—which is an absurdity.” And the absurdity 
again would extend to the’ minor (pakşa) and the middle. 


1 Kh. Kh., pp. 427-29. : 

3 Prama jfianahetvatiriktahetvadhinakaryatve sati tadvišesatvāda- 
pramāvat. 

Right knowledge depends on some causes (6.g., absence of defects, etc.) 
other than the common constituents of knowledge and is an effect just as 
false or wrong knowledge is an effect originated by causes other than the 
elements giving rise to cognition. 

3 (a) Vide T. O., p. 291. 

(b) Vide T. C. R., p. 292. : 
a EU Varddhamana’s Prakasa on the Nyāyakusumāfijali, pp. 2-8, 
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So far as the minor is concerned, the major as thus determined 
cannot reside in it; for pramāē or validity, the minor term, 
having already been identified with knowledge, cannot be 
** generated by causal conditions which are not the causal 
conditions of knowledge." that is, there would be badha or 
incompatibility between the minor and the major as “‘ condi- 
tions of knowledge ”’ and '* conditions other than the conditions 
of knowledge ” are incompatible.’ Similarly, there would be 
contradiction between the middle (hetu) or the major (sadhya); 
for the middle beiag defined as ‘‘ because it is originated know- 
ledge " (janya-jūānatvāt), it cannot be related to the major 
which is characterised as ‘‘ generated by conditions other than 
the conditions of knowledge '' and the two are obviously contra- 
dictory. Moreover, the explanatory example apramā or invali-. 
dity suffers from the fallacy known as sādhya vikala ; for sadhya 
or the major as thus defined, cannot be found in apramā or in 
the example as the latter is a particular form of knowledge and 
is, therefore, bound to be originated by conditions originating 
knowledge though, of course, with additional defects or dogas. 
Hence the major is inconsistent with the example. Again, the: 
expression j#dna or knowledge in the major taken in the sense of 
cognition in general, would include God's knowledge which being 
eternal, is without any cause. Hence the said major would be 
impossible (or aprasiddha) since in the case of divine knowledge, 
which is without any cause, the question of there being elements 
other than those originating knowledge, seems to be absurd." 


1 Pramāyā jiānatvena taddhetorjnānahetutayā tadatirikta janyatvasā- 


dhane badhat. 
Tarkatāņdava, p. 62. 


2 (a) Vide Tattvacintāmaņi, p. 291. 
(b) Vide Tarkatāņdava, p. 62. 
3 (a) T. C., p. 298. 
(b) T. C. R., p. 298. 
(co) Jūiānatvasyešvarajūānavrttitvena karapüprayojyatsya tatprayo- 
jakasāmagryaprasiddhyā sūdhyāprasiddhih. 
Rūghavendra's Tippaņa on the Tarkatandava, p. 62, 
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If again, ‘knowledge’ in the major be taken to mean either 
any particular cognition, such as inference, perception, etc., or the 
collection of all particular cognitions (i.e., if we take knowledge 
in its distributive or collective sense), there would arise the 
fallacy of siddha sādhanatā or proving the already proved on 
either supposition ; as the major, viz., ‘ conditions other than 
those originating knowledge » would be found in the minor taken 
in either of the above senses. If taken in the former sense, the 
minor would include perception which has as its cause or hetu, 
the sense-organ which is something other than those elements, 
which constitute, say inference, a particular form of knowledge. 
If understood in the latter sense, the major ** conditions other 
than those originating knowledge," would be already proved in 
perception in as much as the sense-organ involved in perception 
would be an element or condition which is other than the condi- 
tions of all particular cognitions taken collectively. For the 
cause of one particular cognition is obviously different from the 
causes of ‘all particular cognitions taken together.’ 


The middle term of the syllogism (karyatve sati tadvisegatvat 
i.e., because of knowledge which is originated) is also not free 
from defect as it suffers from the defect of redundancy. The 
middle has two parts—a part qualifying and a part qualified. 
The first part kāryatve sati is the qualifying part and it has been 
introduced by the Naiyūyika to exclude God's knowledge 
which being eternal is not kārya or originated. But this is un- 
necessary, since itis not yet established and can be established 
only when the syllogism under discussion has been able to estab- 
lish the validity of knowledge as originating: from guvas or 


1 (a) Yetkiücijjianuhetvapeksaya sarvataddhetvapekgayā va atirikta- 
tye indriyadibhih siddhasüdhannt.—T. C., p. 292. S 


(b) T. C. Rahasya, p. 292. 


(c) Katipayakāraņocakravivakgūyātieoktarītyā indriyādibhih siddha- 
sadhanat,—Tarkatandava, p. 63. 
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certain additional or extra qualities.! Besides middle term would 
not be admitted by both parties (ubhayavādisiddhu) as is re- 
quired by logic, since the questioners cannot admit God's eternal 
knowledge in the same sense in which the Naiyayikas 
understand it. 


Lastly, the basic principle on which the Naiyāyika argument 
is founded is, as we have seen, that wherever there is difference 
in the effect, difference in the originating cause has to be postu- 
lated ; as for example, the difference between the pot and the 
cloth can be explained only on the basis of difference in their 
originating causes. Now the question is, what is the meaning 
of this vaijātya or difference? Does it mean generic difference 
such as in the case of the pot and the cloth as so obviously in- 
tended by the Naiyāyikas ? IE so, this cannot apply to pramū, 
validity, and apramü, invalidity ; for invalidity does not differ 
froin pramā as the pot differs from the cloth, as both being forms 
of cognition. And this is further proved by the fact that even in 
the invalid cognition of the oyster, as silver, we have an element 
of prama or validity so far as the perception of the Idanta or 
thisness is concerned.” 


Moreover, the vyapti or concomitance is not universal ; for 
though as in the case of different pots we can mark the difference 


J (a) Vyarthaviseganatvaiica, vyavertyeévarajfianasya pararhpratya- 
siddheh. 
Varddhamina’s Prakasa on the Nyāyakusumādjali, p. 2, stavaka 2. 

(b) Tadvyüvertyasya īśvarajňānasya idānīmasiddberityarthaļ, 
pramāyā guņajan yatvasiddhāveva vaidikapramāyāra guņatayā bhagavajjiāna- 
siddhiriti.—Tettvacintāmaņirahssys, p. 292. 

2 (a) Hetau vijatiystvarh yadi viruddhajātyadhikaraņatvarh tadā pra- 
mātvasyājātitvenāsiddheķ.—Tarkatāņdava, p. 64. 

(b) Idam rajatamityadau dharmyārhše sattve’pi, dharmāriše abha- 
vena pramūtvasya avyipyavrttitvat, jūanatvasamaniyatatvācceti bhavah.— 
Rāghavendra's Tippaņaonthe Tarkatindava, p. 64. 
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(or vnijātya) in forms and tastes resulting from the application of 
heat, the cause is the same, and the difference of the causal 
elements which explain the difference in the effect in the Nyaya 


exposition, is wanting here." 


The Naiyāyika syllogism is again sought to be counter- 
balanced by the advocates of the self-validity of knowledge by 
showing that with the same middle terma contradictory major 
may be established in the same minor, with equal logical cogency. 
The opponents argue that “ right knowledge is not the result of 
any causal condition which is other than defects or dogas and the 
common conditions of knowledge since it is knowledge as wrong 
knowledge itself is.” They thus reason that because apramā or 
invalid knowledge is due to the presence of some defects or dogas 
it does not necessarily follow that pramā or valid knowledge is 
due to the absence of dosa (dosābhāva). On the contrary, 
dosābhāva or absence of defects should logically be regarded as an 
obstacle to the presence of apramā and to attribute dogābhāva as 
the cause of pramā is to accept an irrelevant antecedent (anya- 
thāsiddha) in the causal conception of pramā, since pramā 
or valid knowledge may very well be explained as due to the 
causal conditions of knowledge (jitānasāmagrījanya) without 
the absence of defect or dosābhāva having anything to do 
with it. 


1 Pāksjarūparasādau kūraņāvaijātye'pi kāryavaijātyadaršanācea, 


Tarkatandava, p. 64. 


_ 9. Na caudayanamanuminam paratasbvasüdhakamiti šarhkanīyarh, 
pramii dogavyatiriktajiiina-hetvatirikta-janya na bhavati jūānatvāt apramā- 
vaditi pratisidhanagrahagrastatvat, jūānasāmagrīmūtrādeva pramotpatti- 
sarnbhave tadatiriktasya guņasya dosābhūvasya và kāraņatva-kalpanāyāri 
kalpaniigauravaprasaigat, nanu dosasya apramā hetutvena tadabhāvasya 
pramim prati hetutvarh durnivāramiti cet na, dosabhiivasya aprami prati- 
bandhukatvena anyathāsiddhatvāt. : 


Sarvadar$anaaaingraha, p. 288. Abhyaūkara's Edn: 
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Now as regards the Nyāyu theory of other-apprehendedness 
Citā agate ie of validity (parotakjūapti) some severe criti- 
Nyāys apprehension of cisms might be offered. First of all, the Nyaya 
validity. = i 
explanation suffers from the charge of mutual 
dependence.: For validity of knowledge is first inferred from its 
pragmatic utility but does not the pragmatic endeavour imply a 
prior apprehension of validity leading to it ?* If this defect of 
mutual dependence be avoided on the ground that knowledge of 
validity is not always a sine qua non of pragmatic effort, it might be 
pointed out that in all serious endeavours to achieve success, 
the prior cognition of validity is always present as an indispen- 
sable condition. Moreover if validity is to be inferred from this 
correspondence or agreement with pragmatic uses, it will lead to 
a twofold regressus ad infinitum—one by way of antecedents 
(kāraņamukhī) and the other by way of consequence (phala- 
mukhi). Thus the real reason of the apprehension of validity, 
according to the Naiyayika theory, resides in the conditions (such 
as minor, major and middle, etc.) of the inference about corres- 
pondence ; and in order that the inference might be free from 
fallacies, the conditions themselves must be valid. ‘This means 
that the validity of these conditions will have to be proved by 
another inference based on similar conditions and so on adinfini- 
tum. Again the resultant knowledge which certifies the validity 
of any particular cognition must depend. on another valid 
inference based on correspondence to prove its own validity, and 
that again on a third and so on leading to another regressus." 


! Pramatve jňāte pravrttikāraņatvajūānam, tenaiva ca pramātva- 
jfianamityanyonyasrayah. ee 
J Tarkatāņdava, p. 52. -. 

2 (a) Paratastve prāmāņyajūānasyāpi prāmāņyarh sarhvādādilmga- 
janyānumitirūpeņa anyena jūānena grahyam evam tatpramanyamapya- 
nyeneti phalamukhyeka anavasthū, evarh prāmāņyasyānumeyatve litga- 
vyaptyadijfiana-praminyasyaniscaye asiddhyadiprasangena teuni$cayartharh 
lihgadyantaram tejjūāna-prāmāņyanišcayašca svikaryah evarh tatra tatrāpīti 
karana-mukhyanyapityanavasthadvayapatteh.—Tarkatandava, p. 41. 
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If to avoid this charge of infinite regress it is argued that 
this dependence of validity on correspondence is not always neces- 
sary, but required only where there is any suspicion of defect, the 
logical implication would be that this dependence on correspond- 
ence is only to avoid or get rid of the obstacle to pramā or vali- 
dity and not to give rise to it. And this clearly establishes the 
fact of self-validity of knowledge. Moreover to avoid the re- 
gress, the Naiyāyika will have to stop somewhere and say that 
this particular knowledge is self-valid. That being so, it stands 
to reason to argue that there is no harm in regarding the first 
cognition as self-valid. Lastly, doubt does not argue against 
self-validity ; for doubt or samáéaya is always the result of some 
defecis or other and does not spring out of the causal conditions 
of cognition itself. The supporters of self-validity establish their 
own thesis by showing negatively that paratahpramanya theory 
is not logically a sound doctrine and positively that the theory of 
self-validity can overcome all criticisms directed against it. 

It is necessary, therefore, to more clearly define the meaning 
of self-validity or svatah prāmāņya in order to 
make it free from any vagueness ; but as soon 
as the Mīmārinsists and the Vedantins proceed 
to define its meaning, the Naiyāyikas come forward pointing out, 
defects and in this duel of logic the real meaning of self-validity 
emerges ultimately. In refuting the self-constituted character 


Mīmāmsaka explana- 
tion of self-validity. 


(p) Vide Tattvacintamani, p. 182. 

(c) Yadi sarvameva jūānarh svavigayatvāvadhāraņe svayamasainar- 
tharh vijūānāntaramapekgate tatah kāraņaguņa-sari vādārthakriyājūānānyapi 
svavigayubhūtaguņādyavadhūraņe paramapekseran, aparamapi tatheti na 
kaécidartho jaumasshasreņāpi adhyavasiyeteti prūmāņyameva utsidet. 


Sāstradīpikā, p. 22. 


vastheti vacyam, tathātve pratibandhanirāsārthameva sarhvadipekga na tu 
prāmāņyagrahārthamiti manmatapravesapatteh. 
Tarkatündava, p. 41s 
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of cognition, the Naiyāyikas ask what does this self-validity 
connote ? "Is it (a) that the self-constituted character of 
knowledge springs from itself ? or (b) that it springs from the 
right knowledge in which it resides ? or (c) that it springs from 
the causal conditions which produce the right knowledge in 
which it resides ? or (d) that it resides in a particular know- 
ledge produced by the causal conditions which produced right 
knowledge ? or (e) that it resides in a particular knowledge pro- 
duced by the causal conditions only which produce the right 
knowledge ?”’ 

The first proposition is untenable because it implies a causal 
relation and wherever the relation of cause and effect is found 
there must exist a difference between the cause and effect in 
their particular essentials ; and they being characterised by their 
distinctive nature cannot reside in the same subject or in other 
words validity cannot cause itself. The second alternative cannot 
be maintained because if cognition be taken as the inherent or 
intimate cause (samavāyikāraņa) of its own validity, a property to 
be produced in knowledge by itself, cognition would no longer 
remain a quality, but being the cause of property, it would be 
classed with substances which only can cause properties or 
qualities.’ Against the third it may be argued that validity accord- 
ing to the third explanation cannot be produced atall. For validity 
as a logical concept must be categorised as 'upadhi' or general 
characteristic or ‘jali’ or a ‘genus.’ But in either case, the 
question of origination seems to be an absurdity. For as ‘a 
general characteristic or upādhi it may be defined as the absolute 
non-existence of any contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge 
which does not possess the nature of recollection. Now validity 
characterised by such an absolute negativity cannot be called 


1 (a) Guņasya sato jūānasja prămäņyai prati samaväyikāraņatayī 
dravyatvāpātūt. j ANT. 
^ Sarvadaráanasamgraha, p. 280, Abhayamkara’s Edn. 
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‘originated.’ As a genus Or *jati' also, eternality being its 
criterion, it escapes origination and the suggested definition 
becomes an impossibility.’ The same objection may be urged 
against the first and second explanation of validity as well. The 
fourth interpretation is too wide as it extends to wrong know- 
ledge ; for wrong or invalid knowledge also is a particular kind of 
knowledge produced by the same general conditions as lead to 
validity only with this difference that some defects or ‘ dosas’ 
such as distance, imperfect nature of organs, etc., are added to 
it. It is a universally accepted principle that the instrumental 
causes originating the general are included in those producing 
the particular, just as the general idea of seed as applied to a 
tree. is included in the particular seed of any special tree. If it 
be argued that a limiting epithet matra or ‘only’ should be 
added after the common causal conditions of knowledge (j#ana- 
sāmānyasāmagrī) so that the wrong notion might be excluded 
from the scope of self-validity, the Naiyāyikas pointedly ask 
whether by being produced by, the causal conditions ‘ only ' in 
your definition of self-validity, you mean to include or exclude 
the absence of defects? If absence of defects be included and not 
excluded in the causal condition, validity does no longer remain 
self-constituted and self-evident and the definition only explains . 
the Ny&ya theory of paratah pramanya. Again, if it is 
argued that the absence of defect is not included but excluded in 
the causal conditions of validity, such an assertion is against : 
experience. For all cases of valid knowledge are accompanied 
by the absence of defects and invalidity is always characterised 
by the presence of defects. If there be dosābhāva, there is 


1 (a) Prāmāņyosya upādhitve jatitve và janmāyogāt, smrtitvānadhi- 
karanasya jü&nasya bādhātyantūbhāvuņ prāmāņyopādhih, na ca tasya 
utpattisarhbhavah atyantabhavasya nityatvābhyupagamāt ata eva na jūterapi 
janiryujyate. 

S.D.S., p. 281. 
(b) Vide Citsukhī, p. 115, Bombay Edn. 
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pramā or true knowledge. Absence of doga is, therefore, not an 
unimportant factor which can be ignored in a logical definition 
of self-validity.! To this long catalogue of defects urged by the 
. Naiyāyikas, the Mimathsists reply as follows: The Naiyayika- 
objections as to the real definition of self-validity are really 
beside the point; for evidently, as already shown the Naiyāyika- 
objections are based on their own idea that since apramā or 
invalid knowledge is due to the common causal conditions plus 
defects etc., valid knowledge also must be due to the common 
causal elements plus the absence of defects. But, as has already 
been discussed, the latter proposition is not a logical corollary of 
the former. Hence origination of validity may well be defined 
logically as ‘‘ due to the common causal conditions of knowledge 
and as not produced by any condition other than these." The 
syllogism underlying this may be set out as follows: validity is 
not produced by any other causal conditions than those of 
knowledge, because it is something which cannot be the recep- 
tacle of invalidity, e.g., the cognition of a jar? It might 
also be pointed out here that the syllogism while it establishes 
the Mimamsaka's position also serves to counterbalance the 
syllogism advanced by Udayana and Gaūgeša as already shown 
and thereby it tends to weaken the Nyàya position. 


1 (a) Kim dogābhāvasahakrta-jiiānasāmagrī-janyatvameva itāna- 
sūmagrīmātrajanyatvarh kirh vādogābhūvasahakrte-jūānasāmagrī janyatvam, 
nàdysh dosibhivasahakrta-jianasimagri-janyatvameva paratah-pramanya- 
miti parata-prāmāņyavādibhirurarīkaraņāt ; nāpi dyitiyah dogābhāva salia- 
krtatvena sàmagryàr sshakritatvesiddhe ananyathisiddhinvaya-vyatireka- 
siddhatayā dogābhāvasya kāraņatāyā vajralepāyamānatvāt. 

i S.D.S., pp. 281-82. 
(b) Vide Citsukhi, p. 115, Bombay Edn. 

2 Vimatā pramü vijfiinasiimegrijanyatve sati tadatiriktajanyà ns 
bhavati apramātvānadhikaraņatvāt ghatüdipramüvat. 

S.D.S., Jaiminiyadarsanam, p. 288, 
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As regards the origination of validity, this is the position of 
all Mīmārisaka-schools. But with regard to the cognoscibility 
of validity (jāapti) the schools of Mimamsukas differ among 
themselves since their views as to the real process of apprehen- . 
. sion differ from each other. "They all agree in taking validity 
(prāmāriya) to be known through the very elements of know- 
ledge itself. - Thus the judgment “I know the pot’’ while it 
reveals: the knowledge of the pot to me also serves to reveal its 
validity. As Gangeša in his Tattvacintamani puts it, while 
criticising the Mimarmsakas, the common ground among all 
Mīmānnsāū-schools in the definition of self-validity is that '' self- 
validity is cognisable by all the common causal conditions of 
knowledge which at the same time are exclusive of the conditions 
which produce wrong apprehension.’’* The three well-known 
Mīmārisā schools differ among themselves when applying this 
common definition to their respective views of the process of 
apprehension. 


Prabhākara is an advocate of íripufi samvit, according to 
which the knower, the known, and the 
A knowledge are given simultaneously in every 
act of cognition. Knowledge reveals itself along with the 
knower and the known. In the judgment ‘‘I know this” (aham 
idam jünümi), we have three presentations ofthe ‘I’ or the 
subject (ahatnoitti) ‘this’ or the object (visayavitti) and the 
conscious awareness (svasarhvitti). Cognition according to 
Prabhākara is self-valid and self-apprehended. Knowledge is of 
the nature of light which illumines its own self as well as its 
objects. Jt is not apprehended as an object of any other cog- 
nition for it then would lead to an infinite regress.? All ex- 
perience comes to us as determinate, ¢.g., ‘‘I know the jar 


Prabhükara's view. 


1 "Tadaprümanyügrühaka-yüvaj jūānagrūhaka-sāūmagrīgrūhyam. 
Tattvacintimani, p. 122. 
"2 Sarhvittayaiva hi sarūvit sidhyati na tu sarnvedyatayā, 
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characterised -by jarness’’ (ghatatvena ghalamaham janamt). 
Such an experience reveals the jar, the object and itself as the 
consciousness of awareness and the subject or tripuļī. Triputi 
explains the judgment as a combination of cognition and 
after-cognition of Nyaya. Hence according to Prabhakara validity 
is cognised along with the cognition itself and is self-produced 
because the causal conditions of cognition themselves produce it, 
knowledge being the locus of validity.* 
The school of Murari Miéra differs from the Prabhakara 
; school in holding, unlike the latter, that 
view Mos knowledge itself is not simultaneous combina- 
tion of cognition and after-cognition. On the 
contrary, Murari Misra maintains that the  after-cognition 
(anuvyavasāya) comes immediately after the cognition. Thus 
there is first the cognition ‘ this is a jar’ (ayam ghatah) and then 
immediately after arises the introspection that *" I know the jar 
as characterised by jarness (ghafatvena ghatamaham jānāmi). 
Now the introspection has its constituent elements—(a) the per- 
ception of the jar, (b) the perception of jarness, (c) the percep- 
tion of the inherent relation between the jar and jarness, (d) the 
perception of consciousness as modified by a, b and c and (e) cog- 
nition of the self or ‘I’ as having an inherent relation with 
a, b, c and d? It is thus clear that as soon as the after cognition 


1 (a) Jūānasya ghatādivisayasvasvarūpātmarūpādhikaraņaitat- 
tritaya-vigayakatvādeva triputī-pratyaksatā-pravādaļ 
Nyayakosa, p. 518. 
(b) Mitimatrmeyanarh jü&nasya eka-sāmagrīkatvāt triputi tat- 
pratyaksata. . 
Ibid, p. 518. 
2 (a) Prümünye svatastvur nama yiivat sviéraya-visayaka-jfiana- 
grāhyatvam. à 
(b) Svasyaiva svaprümanya-visayakatayü svajanakasimagryeva- 
svanisthaprūmūņj8-niscūgik iti guravah. : F 
1 Mathuri on T.C., p. 126. 
3 Ghatamahari janimityanuvyavasayastu glafani ghatatvarh sama- 
vāyaiica visayīkurvannūtmani prakaüribhütaghatamatmunam tatsariībandhī- 
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arises as a result of perception, consciousness of validity at once 
arises without depending on anything else except the causal con- 
dition of perception itself. Hence validity is self-proved.' It 
may be noted that the Naiyayikas who advocate paratah- 
pramanya also refer to anuvyavasaya or after cognition as reveal- 
ing knowledge. But a closer study of the two positions will 
reveal the fundamental difference between the Naiyāyika school 
and that of Murari Misra. In the after-cognition or anu-vyavasaya 
of the Naiyāyikas, there is no perception of the inherent relation 
(samavüya) between the jar and jarness.* Hence the Naiyayika 
has to establish validity of cognition by an inference based on 
correspondence leading to practical success. But such is not the 
position of Murari mišra. His introspection or after-cognition 
includes within itself the perception of an inherent relation 
(samabaya) between the presented jar and jarness, thereby unmis- 
takably proving the truth of the perception, since truth or vali- 
dity implies the apprehension of the real characteristic mark of 
the thing in the presented object in its proper relation. 

Tha Bhatta school diverges from the Misra school in the 
interpretation of validity revealed by the after- 
cognition. Murari Misra holds that the after- 
cognition or introspection and its constituent elements are object 
of direct perception whereas the Bhātta school maintains that 


Kumūrila's view. 


bhūta-vyavasāyam vigayīkaroti evam purovartiprakārasarnbandhasyaiva 
pramitva padārthatvena svata eva prāmūņy arh grhņātīti. as 
Nyüyakoga, p. 518. 

1 Syottaravartisvavisayakalaukika pratyaksasya svanigtha-prūmāņya 
visayakatayü svajanya-nvavisayaka-praby aksa-sümagri svanisths-prāmūņy8- 
nigciyika iti Miérah. ; 

Mathuri on T. C., p. 126. 

2 -Naiyayika api anuvyavasaye višesyatvaprakāratvayorbhūnamaīgī- 
kurvanti; purovartinam ghatatvena jūnāmi ityākārasyoivānuvyavāsājasyā 
teiraūgikūrāt, parantu purovartini ghatūdau ghatatvadi rūpaprakārasariban- 
dhabhünam nangikurvanti. 

Nyüyokosa, p. 518. 
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knowledge being atindriya or beyond sense perception cannot be 
perceived and the validity brought forth by the so-called 
anuvyavasāga is not perceived but inferred from jūātatā or cogni- 
sedness ? resulting from perception which imparts the revelatory 
vividness (prakatya) to the object perceived.” Thus according to 
Kumārila, the judgment ‘this is a jar’ imparts a sort 
of cognisedness to the jar whereby it is made vivid ; and 
the revelatory cognition that ‘‘ I know the jar” is inferred 
from the cognisedness (jñātatā) in regard to the jar. The 
form of inference is '' I know because of the awareness of the 
cognisedness in me.’ The validity of knowledge is also 
to be inferred from the cognisedness (jfatat#) to the 
object. Now this cognisedness which reveals the object is 
the quality or property of the object cognised ; and if the 
cognisedness modifies the object in the precise form of the 
jar as it is, the cognition is valid or prama and the syllogism 
might be put thus: The jar is the object of determinate 
cognition in which the jar is the object determined and 


l: Jnatata ca jūāta iti pratitisiddho jü&najenyo vigaya-samavetah 
prākatyāparanāmātiriktapadārthavišegah. 


Tattvacintamanirahasya, p. 126. 


2 Vyavasiyotpattyavyavahitottarakganenotpannanuvyavasiya-vyak- 
tereva Bhattaih jiiūtatālihgakānumititvena Miéradiviéca sākgāt kāratvenā- 
bhyupagamāt. 

Tattvacintāmaņirahasya, P. 148. 


3 (a) Bhāttairapi vyavasüy-apürvotpannena vyavasāya-samakālot- 
pannena va smaraņādyātmaka-parāmaršena vyavasayotpattidvitiyaksane 
janitayà sharn jūānavān iiātatāvattvādityanumityaiva prāmāņyagrahā- 
bhyupagamat. 

Tattvacintamanirahasya, p. 148. 


. (d) Jnanasyatindriystaya pratyaksasambhavena svajanyajiātatā 
lihgakānumitisāmagrī svanistha prāmāņya-niscāyikā iti. Bhaftah. 


Tattvacintūmaņirahasy8, p. 126, 
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jarness is the determining mark, since the awareness of 
the cognisedness is qualified by the characteristic mark of the 
jar. In other words when we analyse the judgment *I know 
the jar ' it means that I know the jar as characterised by the 
essential marks of the jar since the revelatory vividness or 
prākatya arises in connection with the object, jar. And 
this implies that the cognition is characterised or modified by 
the special form of the object, jar, and this is nothing but the 
cognitionthat the perception is valid. 


A question may very well be raised here as to how the Bha£tas 
could be called advocates of self-validity (svatah-pramanya) seeing 
that they also maintain that validity is revealed through in- 
ference—a position held by the Naiyāyikas who support the 
theory of paratah-pramanya. The enigma however might be 
explained very well in this way. Self-validity really means 
that validity is apprehended by the same causal conditions 
through which knowledge is known or revealed to the knower, 
and not by something else other than these as held by the 
Naiyāyikas. As we have already seen the three Mīmāmsā 
schools, though differing from one another in details, accept this 
as a common principle. Thus according to the Prabhakara school, 
validity. is apprehended along with knowledge by the same 
elements which generate knowledge (jižānajanaka-sāmagrī), viz., 
the tripufi of knower, known, and knowledge. According to 
the Misra school, knowledge itself is known by the alter-cogni- 
tion or anuvyavasāga . and the same anuvyavasāya reveals 
validity as well. According to the Bhātfa school validity 
is apprehended by the cognisedness or jfdtata which also 
makes knowledge known. In the case of the XNaiyāyikas 
. this does not hold good. For according to them though knowledge 


1 ghaļo ghafatvavadviéesyaka-ghatatva-prakdrakajfinavisayah ghata. 
tvaprakārakajñātatvayattvāts 5 e 


Nyayakoga, p. 517, 
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is apprehended by anuvyavasdya or after-cognition anuvya- 
vasüya does not reveal validity. ‘Validity has to be established 
by an inference based on correspondence leading to pragmatic 
success. Thus that which reveals knowledge does not reveal 
validity. In other words, validity is revealed by something 
other than that which reveals knowledge. But according to the 
Bhattas that which reveals knowledge reveals validity. Hence 
though both the Bhattas and the Naiy&yikas appeal to inference, 
the former is rightly regarded as an advocate of svata% pramanya 
while the latter of paratah pramanya. : 
An elaborate discussion of self-validity from the standpoint 
ES of the Mimazhsists with regard to its origina- 
nation of self-validity. tion and cognoscibility has been given above ; 
and a critical study of the Advaita position 

shows that the Advaitins largely follow the Mimarhsakas in these 
respects. Advaitins, however, differ from the Mimarhsakas in their 
conception of valid cognition. Valid cognition is defined by 
Dharmarājādhvarīndra in his Vedāntaparibhāgā as & cognition 
which is not previously known and is not also contradicted.' 
The epithet ‘not previously known’ is designed to exclude 
memory or smrti from the scope of pramā or valid cognition as 
memory is already known, while the epithet ‘ not contradicted * 
is meant to exclude wrong knowledge as it is always contradicted.” 


1 gnadhigatabadhitarthavigayake jūānatvarh pramātvam. 
Vedantaparibhisa, p. 15. (C. U. Edn.) 

See also Bhamati: Abadhitanadhigatasarndigdhabodhajanakatvam 
hi pramanatyarh pramāņānām. 

See Advaitasiddhi, 1.12. 

2 Tt has already been pointed out that the Nyaya theory of the correspon- 
dence of ides. and object as the criterion of truth is reflected by the corres- 
pondence theory of the Western Realists while the Arthakriyā-kāritva or 
conduciveness to practical success which is regarded as a test of truth by 
the Buddhist schools is represented by the modern pragmatic schools of 
America and Europe. The coherent theory of the Hegelian school represents 
the view of some Indian Philosophers who regard sarnvāda and sarijvāda- 


17 
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Jt might, however, be noted that some Advaita-teachers do not 
exclude smrti or memory from the scope of valid cognition. Hence 
from their. standpoint. the epithet ‘not previously known’ or 
anadhigata has no utility. If however: smrti is to be excluded 
from the scope of valid cognition by this epithet an obvious diffi- 
culty crops up, for the epithet, “not previously known * would bar 
out a continuous process of cognition, since these perceptions, as 
they. come after the first, are already previously known. And this 
would be a manifest absurdity. - Dharmarājādhvarīndra himself 
realises this difficulty and tries to wriggle out of it by saying that 


katva, i.c., harmony with experience, as the mark of truth. The Advaitins 
hold & different view according to which the truth and validity of knowledge 
consists in its non-contradictedness (abadhitatva). This is very much akin 
to Hegel’s own view of truth as resolving and reconciling all contradictions 
in itself. The Vedüntins proceed to criticise the different theories showing 
their inadequacies and point out how ultimateiy all of them might be 
reduced to their own theory of non-contradictedness. The correspondence 
theory cannot prove itself ; for the question might be urged—how do you 
know that knowledge and reality correspond ? The only way to: prove 
such correspondence is to infer it from the facts of the harmony of ex- 
perience from consilience of coherence (or sarhvāda as we have seen in 
the Nyaya explanation of validity of knowledge) which is a foreign method. 
But even this does not help much for all we can infer from the harmony 
of knowledge with the rest of experience legitimately is not that knowledge 
is absolutely free from error but that it is not yet contradicted What 
is the guarantee that the future will not contradict it and thus falsify it? 
To meet this objection the Vedantins argue that knowledge should be such 
as to be incapable of being contradicted at all times. Jhe pragmatic 
test- of causal efficiency is also rejected. by the Advaitins on the 
ground that sometimes even a false cognition may lead to the fulfilment 
of a purpose as when mistaking the lustre of a distant jewel for the jewel 
we approach and get the jewel. Here it is clear that the falsity of the 
initial cognition which caused our action is due to its being contradictedness. 
‘This criticism of the Advaitins against the sister schools of Indien Philo- 
sophy runs: on similar lines with Prof. Alexander's criticism against the 
correspondence theory of the. Western Realists ;.in which he shows how it 
reduces itself inevitably to the coherence theory. - regt seis jā 
Vide Alexander’s Space Time and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 202-208. . 
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time enters as an element in all perceptions and since the success- 
ive moments of a continuous perception remain previously. un- 
known and unperceived the perception may be said to be anadhigata 
or not previously known.’ But this is nota very happy answer 
to escape from the difficulty; for time is a common element 
entering as a category in all judgment constructions and if the 
particular elements (višegasāmagrī) of the judgment: become 
known in each successive cognition as shown, itis not convinc- 
ing to argue that they are not previously known, simply because 
the common factor, the time element, remains unknown. i 

Real escape from the difficulty may be effected if we take 
the term anadhigata in a technical sense to mean difference 
or a line of demarcation from a particular kind of knowledge 
whose essential nature is that it cannot be perceived without 
being previously known.* Defined in this sense, only memory 
knowledge would be excluded from the scope of validity thus 
defined and not the successive perception ‘of a continuous cogni- 
tion ; for it is only the nature of memory to be always. appre- 
hended as previously known. In the case of perception proper 
the limitation would not apply, for though the second, third and 
fourth perception of a continuous cognition of the jar might be 
apprehended as previously known, the first perception is not B0 
apprehended. Thus, the sequence of a perceptual knowledge to 
another perceptual knowledge of the same kind is only an 
accident and not the rule as in the case of memory. 

Clearly following the Mimarhsakas, the. Advaitins also 
explain laidi as that which is ras by the common 


; i, Nīrūpasyāpi - kālēēyā Ldiyvei impe RUE dharavahika- 
AT pūrva pūrva jüünavissya tattat ksanavisesavisayakatvera r8 
tatravyaptih.” 

Vedantaparibhüsa p. 22, C. U. Edn. 


pad  Yajjatīya-viśişta- - jfiinatvavacchedena samānākārake-niśoayottara- 
vartitvarh niyamah tajjatiyajfianabhinnatvam . : anadhigatatvam.; IM... M. 
Lakgmaņa Sāstrin's interpretation. ] 
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conditions of knowledge and not by any additional elements 
other than those common conditions. Critics however might 
stand against the exposition of the Advaita teachers and contend 
that this would exclude eternal infinite consciousness of God 
from the scope of self-validity, because it is not originated. 
The Advaitins have, therefore, to so explain the definition as to 
include both eternal and non-eternal, infinite or finite cognition 
in its scope. Hence the true meaning of the definition from 
the monistic standpoint is that pramā or valid cognition is that 
in which there is an absolute negation of all that is due to the 
elements other than those common elements. In other words, 
pramā or valid knowledge means the absolute negation of aprama 
or wrong notion ; and this absolute negation of wrong notion or 
apramā might apply both to eternal and non-eternal or finite 
consciousness.” The Advaitins further follow the Mimarhsakas 
in drawing this conclusion by similar counter-syllogism refut- 
ing the Nyaya-syllogism establishing the theory of paratah 
pramanya. - It is needless to go into a detailed discussion of the 
monistic argument as we already discussed the same in connec- 
tion with the Mimarhsaka position. The Advaitins also conclude 
that because we have to include defects (dosas) to explain aprama 
or -wrong notion, it does not necessarily follow that absence of 


1 Āhurvijūāna-sāmgrī-janyatve satyajanyatā tadanyatah pramüyüstat 
svatastvamititavidaļ. 


n ` Citsukhi, p. 122. 

2 (a) Naca ajanyatvādavyāptrirīsvarajiāne tasya ajanyatve'pi jfiana- 
sithdgrijanyatve satyati-riktakaranajanyatva-lakganavisista -dharmavattva- 
bhavat. ` 

p ee Citsukhi, p. 122. 

a. (D. Vijtianasümagri-janyatve sati tadatirikta-sāmagrī janyatvam 
yadapramasu prasiddharh tadatyanta bhavavattvain hi laksanam etaccešvara- 
ināne astīti navyaptirityarthah. i 

Nayansprasüdini, p. 122. 
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defects must be included in the causal conditions of valid cogni- 
tion. 

As regards cogniscibility of pramü, the monistic teachers 
closely following the Mimürnsakas argue that it is apprehended 
by the same common elements generating knowledge. At this 
the critic might include the false cognition of silver in the 
nacre within the category of pramā ; for there also the common 
elements generating the false cognition are there. To this the 
Advaitins reply that this is not the case ; for the consciousness of 
any defect in the causal conditions and awareness of contradiction 
which give rise to two kinds of invalid knowledge, doubt and 
falsity stand as a bar to the notion of validity. The critic might 
then argue that this means that the absence of the awareness 
of defect in the causal condition and the negation of the notion 
of contradiction should then be regarded as causes of prama which 
is tantamount to the admission of the Naiyayika-position that 
valid knowledge is due to absence of defects, etc. The Advaitins 
point out that this is not so, for the absence of defects (dosā- 
bhūva) cannot be regarded as the cause of pramā; for what does 
this absence mean ? Does it not mean that as soon as the 
absence is there, notion of validity shines forth of itself.! Besides 
absence being a negative idea cannot be an operative cause. 
The truth is that, defects in the causal conditions or the notion 


1 (a) Na ca jūēna jūāpakādeva prāmāņya grahane mithyārajata 
buddhigu prāmāņya grahana presaügah, prasaktasyāpi-prāmāņys grahanasya 
kārana dogāvagamabādhabodhā-bhyāmapanayāt, na ca tabhyamapanaye 
tayorabhiva-jiianasys prāmāņyagrahaņahetutvāpattau paratah-pramanya 
pattiriti vaeyam, dosabadha-bodhayoranudaya mūtreņa prāmāņya sphuraņa- 
rasvīkaraņāt. : ee 
| Citeukhi, p. 125. 


(D) Navayamaprāmāņyajūāne karanadosa jfiana bādhaka-jūānavat 
prāmūņyāvagame tayorabhavajianarh kāraņamā-šrayāmahe apitu tajfiananu- 
dsyamātrarh tena na paratah-prāmāņyāpattiriti. 

: 1 Nayanaprasadini, p. 125. 
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-of contradiction stand as a bar to valid apprehension and as soon 
as they are absent validity shines forth of itself. Moreover, if 
absence of defect (dosābhāva) be regarded as the cause of prama, 
it will lead fo an infinite regress ; the absence of defect, which 
éstablishes the first validity, must require another absence of 
defect as its causal condition and the second absence of defects 
«another and so on ad infinitum.’ 

It is now clear that ‘ absence of defect” cannot be regarded 
as the cause of the cognoscibility of validity owing to this logical 
‘absurdity. Hence Udayana’s syllogism “ validity has to be 
:cognised by something other (than the common constituents of 
'knowledge) since there may be doubt with regard to the first 
cognition '' a is not logically satisfactory. For though doubt 
may be admitted in the first cognition and though along with 
doubt it may further be conceded that doubt is due to the extra 
conditions—organic defects—other than those of normal cogni- 
tion, it does not follow that cognoscibility of validity should 
‘necessarily be explained as due to the absence of defects which 
generate doubt. Now when the absence of defects, in this way, 
fails to establish the Nyāya-theory of paratah-prümamya, the 
substitution of merit or guņa—a positive idea—as the cause of 
cognoscibility of validity in addition to the common elements 
‘of knowledge, does not fare better. For this introduction of 
merit or guna is also not free from difficulties. With regard to 
perception, the Naiyayika defines. merit or guya as contact of the 
‘sense organs with a considerable number of parts of the object 
perceived and with regard to inference merit means validity of 
-the middle, etc. Now both these kinds of merit fail to establish 


1 (a) Xena hi dogābhāva jfianena ādyasya prāmāņyamavagamjate tat 
prāmāņjāvagamārthamapi dogā bhava jiānāntararn —gaveganiya-mevan- 
karamuparyapityanavastha. ` Lon. r 
TED Nayanaprasādinī, p. 125. : 
(b) Vide Citsukhi, p-195. , i : 


-s Pramāparatojňayate anabhyasadasayarh sārhšayikatvāt. 
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validity. In the first place, so far as perception is concerned, we 
have valid perception of self and forms (ripa) though they have 
no parts ; and in the case of the false perception of conchshell as 
yellow, though there is contact of sense-organs with considerable 
parts of the body, it is invalid. As to inference, it often happens 
that though the middle or hetu is wrong, there is valid inference. 
Thus, for example, when man infers fire which is accidentally 
present in the mountain, mistaking the mist for smoke, it 
cannot be said that the knowledge of the fire is invalid, because 
the middle term is false. In other words, though the hetu is 
here false, the cognition of the fire is valid.” 

Moreover, as already pointed. out, the inference of the 
Naiyüyika as to validity being paratah leads to a twofold regressus. 
The Naiyayika inference—Knowledge is valid because it leads 
to successful pragmatic results—leads to an infinite regress, be- 
cause the validity of this inference will have to depend on 
another inference and that on another andsoon. In order to 
avoid this regressus it might be urged that knowledge or cogni- 
tion only is the sine qua non of practical endeavour and not the 
consciousness of its validity. But this is not possible as it is 
against experience. Experience shows that practical endeavour 
is not possible without a prior consciousness of validity of know- 
ledge leading to it. A closer analysis of experience reveals that 
practical endeavour is the result of the certainty that the cogni- 
tion is valid and it cannot be said that practical endeavour may 
issue when there is a non-cognition of either validity or in- 
validity. This shows that the regressus is unavoidable in the 
Ny&ya theory of paratah-prāmānya. Hence, in order to get 


1 Napi pratyakga pramüyarh bhüyo'vayavendriya sannikarsah, rūpā- 
dipratyakge, ūtma pratyakge ca tadabhāvāt, satyapi tasmīn pitah Sankha 
iti pratyaksasya bhramatvacca, ata eva na salliūgaparā-maršādikamapi 
anumityadi pramāyārh guñah asalliūga parāmaršādisthale'pi vigayābādhena 
anumityadeh pramātvat: 

Vidānta poribhāgā, pp. 268-69. (C. U. Edn.) 
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over this difficulty such an acute thinker ‘as Vacaspati Misra in 
his Nyāya-Vārtika-tātparyatīkā had to make the admission that 
validity of inferential knowledge is self-evident. The Advaitins, 
therefore, contend that if in order to avoid the regressus, infer- 
ence is to be regarded as self-valid, there is no reason why all 
forms of knowledge including perception should not be regarded 
as self-evident ; since the regressus is involved, as already shown, 
in all forms of knowledge. Moreover, as already pointed out 
the inclusion of defect or merit in the causal conditions of know- 
ledge is logically unnecessary and fallacious. Hence the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that knowledge is not only self-luminous but 
also self-valid. 


1 gnumanasya svataļ pramāņatajā anvayasyā pi sarhbhavat, tathā 
anumānosyatu parito nirastasamasta-vibhramāšaikasya svata eva prima- 
nyam snumeyāvjabhi-cārilihgasamutthatvāt. 


Nyāya-Vārtika tatparya-tika, TII. 
Some of the Naiyayikas, however, admit the self-evident character of 


some cognitions. Udayana, for example, maintains that the consciousness 
of consciousness is self-evident. 


APPEARANCE 
CHAPTER IV 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE REALISTIC CATEGORIES. ' 


The thesis of Šarnkara Vedanta that there is only one 
absolute knowledge and that all else is false cannot be establish- 
ed so long: as the realistic categories of the Nyaya-Vaiéegika 
schools remain unassailed. Sarskara-Vedanta therefore begins 
by showing the untenability of the Nyāya-Vaisegika concep- 
tions of realistic categories. When subjected to examination 
they are found to involve self-contradictions. The Neo-Vedantic 
teachers critically examined the categories and revealed their 
untenable nature by pointing out the inherent antinomies- in 
them. The most famous of these teachers are Srtharsa, Citsukha 
and Madhusüdana. Madhusüdana in his monumental work 
Advaitasiddhi mainly refutes the contention of Vyāsarāja in 
Nyāyāmria. He therefore does not show as much zeal in refut- 
ing Nyāya categories as is shown by Srīkarga and Gitsukha. 
Srīharga's criticisms are however all destructive. He directs 
his energy mainly to the refutation of the categories. He 
shows that these categories are faulty according to the 
Naiyāyika's own canons of logic and that all our experi- 
ences and the categories which form the bases of our 
experiences are undefinable and inexplicable. And he con- 
cludes that the phenomenal world, being neither true nor false, 
being in fact indefinable, is unreal. Thus he establishes the 
Advaita position of the unreality of the world. Citsukha is 
a commentator of Sriharga. He had the critical acumen of 

18 
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his master. But he not only refutes Nyüya categories but 
interpretes the most important concepts of the Advaita-Vedanta 
and establishes the Advaita standpoint. His criticisms are thus 
both destructive and constructive. Sriharsa spends his zeal 
more in exposing the contradictions in verbal technicalities and , 
in exposing the fallacy involved in the problems of Nyāyā than 
in establishing the monistic position. His primary concern, 
' as is suggested by the name of his book Khandana khandakhadya 
was to refute the Nyāya- Vaisesika categories. The name of 
Citsukha’s book Tattvapradīpikā clearly suggests that he wanted 
to throw light on the Vedanta concept of reality. He however 
owes much to Sriharsa whose method he adopts in assailing 
Nyāya. 

Sriharga’s method too cannot be said to be original. He 
follows in the footsteps of Buddhist philosophers Nagarjuna, 
Gandrakirti and others. Nagarjuna was the first to lay down 
this method of refuting Nyāya categories. Šrīharga only con- 
tinued his method. Šrīkarga however differs in his ultimate 
conclusion from Nàgürjuna. In the present chapter we shall 
follow Srīharga and Citsukha in their refutation of Nyaya cate- 
gories ” such as part and whole (avayava and avayavi), substance 
and attribute (dravya and gua) co-inherence (samavāya) uni- 
versal and particular (jati and vyakti), time and space (kāla 
and dik), cause and effect (kürya, karama). 

The table that we see before us is perceived as a thing 

: having an infinite number of parts. To a 
anon. V Scientist these parts are nothing but atoms, 
which are the smallest possible particles of 

matter beyond the range of ordinary sense-perception. 

Now the question arises whether the thing as a whole is, 
or is not, different from its component imperceptible parts, the 
atoms. If different, it would occupy a position in space separate 


1 Fora detailed account of the above a reference may be made to 
Dr. S, Ne Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, Chap. XI. 
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from that occupied by its parts, e.g., a jug and a piece of cloth 
are different things because they occupy different positions in 
space. But we do not recognise a thing as different from its 
parts, nor does it occupy a different position in space. More- 
over, if the thing were different from its parts, it would 
possess a separate set of qualities, relation, functions, etc., 
distinct from those belonging to its parts. But the sense- 
perception does not corroborate the above view; for in 
sense-perception we do not meet with a,double set of qualities 
relations, etc., in the perception of a table. 

Farther, if a thing were different from its parts, both the 
thing and its parts would be perceived independent of each other 
just as a table and a chair being different from each other are 
apprehended independently. But the thing and its parts are 
never perceived independent of each other. Again, the relation 
of thinghood to its constituent individual parts is controversial. 
Does each individual part taken distributively contain 
the entire thinghood or do all the parts taken collectively 
contain it ? In the first alternative the individual parts 
would appear as so many things and not as parts of the same 
thing. Each individual part would appear as a thing by itself 
so that one individual particle of a thing would occasion the 
perception of a thing as a whole. Since’ complete thinghood 
exists in each part, any change of attribute, such as colour; 
motion, etc., in any of these parts would appear as change affect- 
ing the whole.” 

Even incompatible changes taking place in different parts 
of a thing will not warrant the conclusion that the different parts 
have each a separate entity, as such changes would give 
rise to a notion of contradictory relation.” 1 


1 Yo hi yasmad vyatiriktah sa tadadhisthita-degavyatiriktadesadhis- 
thāna upalabhyate ghatüdiva patah, - - i 
: Ny. M., p. 549, Benares Edition. 
S. P. p. 468 (Bombay Edition). - -- - 
Pr. P., p. 18. tas 
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The second assumption is open to a worse kind of fallacy. 
Hxistence of entire thinghood in all the parts of the thing taken 
collectively implies thinghood existing in a state of extension. 
"Thinghood in itself is either extended, or unextended. If ex- 
‘tended, it has already parts and does not, therefore, require other 
paris to exist in. Again how is the thinghood related to its 
“primary set of parts? Tt must exist in those parts taken either 
‘distributively or collectively, and the same difficulty would arise 
“again. If thinghood were unextended, and therefore without 
parts, it could not exist in so many extended parts all occupying 
“separate locations in space. Again, in that case there would be no 
"valid reason why thinghood of this table would be confined to its 
‘own so-called parts and should not be equally related to all objects 
‘in the world indiscriminately. The same thing may be said as 
“to the relation of thinghood to its so-called parts, for there would 
‘be no reason why entire thinghood should not confine itself 
to one part only to the exclusion of the rest. Moreover, had 
“thinghood existed in the parts taken collectively, apprehension of 
thinghood would be possible only when all the parts without any 
‘exception would come in direct contact with the operative organ 
of senses. But this is never the case. For, in every .sense- 
‘perception only a very small number of the parts of the object 
“comes in direct contact with the sense-organ." 

Hence thinghood cannot exist in the parts taken either dis- 
"tributively or collectively. , : 

If thinghood were not different from the parts we are bound 
‘to conclude that thinghood as a principle of unity does not exist 
‘at all and that itis only the parts that exist.2 And the so- 
-called thinghood will be nothing more than another name for its 


1 P.P., p. 18. : 
2 (a) Ny. M,, p. 549 — 
(b) Bha, (Bombay Edition), p. 468. 
(c) S.B., p. 568. 4 : 
3 P, P., p. 18. 
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parts. Nor will the parts asa group constitute any principle 
of-unity, for the same objections will arise with regard to 
the relation of the group as unity to its so-called consti- 
tuents. Hence only the individual atoms, and-not the prin- 
ciple of unity exist. 

How then can we account for the origin of a conception of 
an object having a principle of unity, or of a whole having parts 
as its constituent elements. The subjectivists argue that this 
conception of whole is nothing but an idea supplied from mind 
and arises when parts or groups of parts so cluster together as to 
become an object of apprehension by an organ of sense; e.g» 
there is no such thing as a forest having objective reality ; the 
notion of forest arises only when trees or groups of trees are so 
situated together as to produce a simultaneous impression upon 
our mind and as to make us lose sight, for the time being, of 
the intervening space that exists between one particular tree and 
another.’ 

The only conclusion which can, therefore, be legitimately 
drawn as a result of this analysis and examination is that there 
is no objective validity of this notion of ‘whole’ ; what appears 
to be such is nothing but an objectification of the subjective 
experience itself. The above is the conclusion maintained by 
the subjectivist school with regard to the ultimate character 
of ‘whole’ or a principle of unity, and to this school belong 
Bauddha, Jaina, Mimarhsa, and Vedanta Philosophy. 

The subjectivists thus deny the existence of ‘whole’ which 
cannot be found to be possessed of any entity when disintegration 
takes place among the parts composing the whole ; what appears 
as the visible form giving an idea of whole is: but a subjectively 
valid notion arising only when the particles, ‘so grouped together, 
assume and present a particular shape. In our entire perceptual 
process there is nothing to give us any evidence as to the reality 

1 (a) P, P., pp. 18-19. 
+ (0) Nys M. ps 5492 © 
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of whole ; what appeals to our senses is nothing but the taste, 
colour, eto., of the thing, and not the so-called underlying -reality 
as ‘whole.’ This is to be particularly noted in this connection 
that the Buddhists not only deny objective reality of the whole, 
but hold this idea to be a subjective illusion. In this respect the 
Buddhist philosophers differ from other subjective schools of 
philosophy, viz., the Jaina, Mimarhsa, Vedanta, etc., which con- 
tend that the notion of whole is not an illusion but a subjectively 
valid notion. We are bound to assume a sort of reality belong- 
ing to whole when we note the fact that the whole exerts some 
influence while serving a particular function in our practical life. 
But they do not admit the objective reality of whole, inasmuch 
as any analysis of whole will lead to this conclusion that the 
whole is nothing but a transformed condition of the particulars 
constituting it.” Th 

Partha Sārathi Misra, the author of the Sastradipika, con- 
cludes 8 sort of subjective reality belonging to whole, but the 
school does not admit that it has a self-existent reality of its 
own.” : 

. The abovē position has been subjected to further analysis 
and elaborated by the author of the Siddhantacandrika, which is 
a commentary on the Sastradipika. In the analysis of the per- 
ception of an object we are aware of the fact that our conscious- 
ness of the different parts of the object is accompanied by a 
simultaneous idea of oneness and the fact of this idea of oneness 
leads us to conclude that the whole has an entity different from 
its parts.” The question then arises as to the relation between 
the parts and the whole, and as to whether the whole actually 
possesses any reality of its own. A closer examination of the 
thing will reveal to us that the idea of oneness does not tran- 
scend our notion of parts but is co-existent: with it, and that the 
comprehension of whole is not possible without comprehending 


1 Pr. K. M., p. 162. 
2 S.D., p. 106'(Bombāy Edition). 
3 $. C., p. 106 (Bombay, Edition). 
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it in relation to the parts. The relation between the two can, 
therefore, be best represented as that which subsists between 
a cause and an effect. But the effect is nothing but a transform- 
ed condition of the cause.. Therefore, though the whole appears 
to have its entity of its own, separate from that of the parts, it is 
not so distinct as the reality of one thing is distinct from that of 
another thing (¢.g., a book and a table). The relation between 
the two can, therefore, in the opinion of the Mīmārsists, be 
described as bhinnābhinna. 

In essence the Sathkarites also accept this view. In their 
opinion the whole has got no independent reality apart from the 
reality of the parts, being nothing more than a specific arrange- 
ment of the latter. The relation between the whole and the parts 
has, therefore, been described by the Sathkarites as tadatmya. 
The reality of one has been regarded by them as being identical 
with that of the other.” 

Rāmānuja and his school also deny the independent existence 
of the whole. They look upon parts and whole, upādāna and 
upüdeya, as being two stages of one substance. Looked at from 
one standpoint the substance gives us an impression of oneness, 
i.e., of ‘whole’ while looked at from a different point of view, we 
receive from it an objectively valid idea of parts. The relation 
between the two is thus difference and sameness or bhinnabhinna 
as maintained by the Mimiathsists.° The Mādhvites also hold 
the viewpoint of the Mīmārnsists. They more clearly indicate 
the relationship that exists between the whole and the parts 
and among the parts themselves. This school holds that the 
whole is identical with the parts when the latter are taken 


1 $.D., p. 108 (Bombay Edition) ; Ny. M., p. 049. 
2 g.B., p. 464 (Bombay Edition). 
3 (a) Upad&natiriktarh küryadravyarh nūstīti sidhyate avasthābheda- 
` mütram avikrtamekasyaiva dravyasya avasthabhedadupadünopadeya-bhava 
iti, T. M. K., p. 41. 

(b) Tantava eva vyatigaūga-višegabhājah pata iti nāmarūpa-kāryāntarā- 
dikarh bhajate. R. Bh., 2. 11. 16.. 
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collectively. The Madhvites analyse this thought further and give 
a definite interpretation of the relationship between the whole 
and the collection. With any and every collection, the whole 
does not stand in identical relationship.: But only, that form of 
collection that is definite and properly ordered can be said to 
stand in identical relationship to the whole. 

For example, any collection of threads cannot be called a 
piece of cloth and does not serve any definite purpose, but when 
this collection has been properly and definitely arranged, we can 
apply the name to the form and it serves a definite purpose. 
Thus the relationship between the whole and the collection of 
the parts is both distinct and identical ; it is distinct if the collec- 
tion is indefinite and vague, but it is identical when the collection 
is well-ordered and gives rise to the idea of name and form. 

But if one of the parts is taken individually and separately 
from the body of the whole and if we examine the relationship 
between this part and the whole we find that the relationship 
between the two is both distinct and identical. It is distinct 
from one standpoint and identical from another standpoint. It 
is distinct in the sense that apart from this part the whole can 
have the name and form and can serve a definite purpose and 
the idea of the whole remains as it was. ‘Thus from the stand- 
point of the detached part the relationship is distinct, but from 
the standpoint of the whole the relationship is identical. 

Again, the relationship that exists among the parts them- 
selves is totally distinct. It is true that each part stands in 
complete isolation from another part, but when any part is related 
not to another part but to the collection of parts, the relation- 
ship becomes an identical one. * 


| (a) Aršinorhfairabhedojamorhšenatu bhidābhidā 
Parasparar tathārh $ánürh bheda eva prakīrtitah. 
S. T. R., p. 12 (Mādhvavilāsa Book Depot). 
(b) Ašegārhšairvinā abhāvāt grhšino, bhedah......... bhedābhedā vanu- 
bhavasiddhāviti. Ibid, p. 12. . 
(c) ArhSinah sarvārhšairabhedaļ. ekgikārhšena tu bhedābhedau tadvinā- 
fe'pi arhfinah sthiteh. Ibid, p. 12. 
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Tosum up: 


It should be noted here that the conception of whole and 
parts as one of identity, in difference is completely borrowed 
from Kumārila's system of Mīmārnsā metaphysics. Sarkara 
here subseribes to Kumārila's position from empirical standpoint, 
as in the case of other empirical categories. Being an absolute 
monist the absolute reality of these categories cannot be admitted 
by Sathkara as has been done by Rāmānuja, Mādhva, consist- 
ently with ' their realistic philosophy. This fact has been 
plainly stated by Citsukha. In course of discoursing on the 
unreality of the phenomenal order, Citsukha singles out, this case 
of whole and part, as illustrative of his thesis (e. g., unreality of 
phenomenal world). The whole, he argues, is non-existent in the 
parts, because it is an effect being made up of parts on the 
Naiy&yika's: own hypothesis. Now the- relation of - cause and 
effect has been proved: to be an illusory super-imposition like 
that of silver on the shell. The effect cannot. be regarded as 
absolutely identical with the cause as in that case the causal 
relation would be inconceivable, nor can it be held to be absolute- 
ly distinct since in that case anything could be regarded as 
the effect on the ground of its difference. If the pot is regarded: 
as-the effect of the clay on the ground of the difference from 
clay the cloth also could be thought of as the effect of clay by’ 
the same logic. Sathkara also hints as the essential unreality of: 
these categories, €. 9-, whole and parts when he says they are re- 
lated in the relation of identity and difference which is a con- 
tradiction in terms. ‘The whole thing can be easily disposed of 
by the following dilemma. 

..-7Is the whole something different or non-different from the 
parts? - If the latter alternative. be accepted then the position 
of therealist that the whole is -a distinct entity produced from’ 
the ‘parts falls to the ground. If it is different we cannot under-' 
stand «how the two can be related. The relation of co-inhererice” 


19 
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(samavaya) is an illogical assumption as we shall see later on 
and as such cannot be pressed as an explanation of these 
categories: In short all these realistic categories are found to be 
fraught with self-contradiction when logically examined." 


.In our sense-perception, the object appears to us, as a 
S substance having certain attributes. The 
punubstence and attri- attributes can never be perceived independent 

AT of the substance nor can the latter be cognised 
' divested of the former. They are so related that the knowledge 
of the one invariably presupposes that of the other. A careful 
examination reveals that what we apprehend as the substance 
does not exist at all asa reality without its attributes. Now the 
point at issue is whether the substance is different from its 
attributes or inseparably related to the latter. 


Tf we admit the first alternative, the substance will be 
perceived in itself apart from and independent of the attributes. 
Tf we assume that the substance and the attributes are quite 
distinct in their nature but we have the cognisance of them 
together, the question would be, how do we come to the know- 
ledge of the substance independent of the attributes? We do 
not derive the idea of such a substance through any of the five 
senses because the five sense-organs can give us only the know- 
ledge of the attributes and not of the substance underlying the 
attributes. Therefore, we must be endowed with a new sixth 
sense-organ to have the perception of such a substance. But 
such an organ is not known to exist; hence no such idea of 
substance is valid. 


1 Arhginah svārhšagātyantābhāvasyapratiyoginah arhšitvāditarāmšīva 
digegaiva guņādigu. Vimatah patah etattantunisthatyantabhavapratiyogi 
avayavitvāt patantaravat, evametad guņa-karma-jūtyādayopi tattattantunig- 
thatyantabhava pratiyoginah tattadrūpatvāditara-tattadrūpavadityevamādi: 
prayogah sarvatraivohantyah. 

Cit., pp. 40-41, - 
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Again we may accept the other alternative, t.e., the idea of 
substance is inseparably connected with that of the attributes. 
Then it is evident that the substance is nothing more than an 
aggregate of attributes. Now this conclusion breaks up the 
idea of unity that is necessarily involved. The attributes can 
never be understood if there exists no principle of unity in them. 
The substance tends to unify these attributes. The substance 
is not merely the sum-total of attributes, it is something more. 
It is not wholly immanent in the attributes, t.e., the idea of the 
substance is not completely exhausted in the attributes. It is 
transcendent as well, and in this aspect the substance supplies 
the principle of unity that we are clearly conscious of in our 
sense-perception. Again, the attributes are ever-changing and 
have their meaning only in and through permanence. There is 
a permanent underlying substance and the changes have their 
seat in the former and this supplies the connecting link that 
runs through the series of changes. This one that supplies the 
connecting link is substance or dravya. 


The consideration of these difficulties, that are rightly urged 
against the Buddhists, led the later thinkers of Indian Philosophy 
to conclude that the substance or the: principle of unity cannot 
be denied. The Jaina school holds that the attributes are not 
self-sufficient'and cannot exist in themselves. Further the same 
fact becoming the object of perception and touch-sensation proves 
that there is an underlying basis that gives rise to these different 
sensations: Kumārila Bhatta in his Slokavārtika and Partha= 
sürathi Misra in his Šūstradīpikā draw the same conclusion.’ 
The Vedantins also hold the same view. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika systems admit the notion of the sub- 
stance or the principle of unity and that of the attributes. But 
the Naiyayikas and Vaisegikas differ from the system of 


` 1 pr. K. M., p. 162. 
2 S.V., pp: 181-183 ; S.D., pp. 42-48. ' 
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Mimamsa, Samkhya and Vedanta with regard to the determina- 
tion of the character of the substance and that of the attributes 
and the. relation that exists between the two. Nyaya-V aisegika 
systems of thought hold that the substance and the attributes are 
independent and self-sufficient categories and there arises a third 
entity namely, samavaya that connects these two separate cate- 
gories in our experience. s 

A careful examination reveals that the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
systems are at war, as it were, with the Advaita-Vedānta as they 
accept the independent existence of three categories; namely, 
(1) substance, (2) attributes, and (8) samavaya. The definitions, 
they set forth to determine the true nature of these three concepts 
are strongly criticised by the Sathkarites. 

-First, let us examine the definition of substance as is. given 
io oa i.i" by the Nyāya-Vaišegika schools. They define 
; Sivhkarites! dialecti- “substance (dravya) as the seat of properties 
cal criticism of the ES x Js 
definition (je .(guņāšraga). Citsukhācārya-and : Srīharsa, the 
and Vaidesrka schools. two well-known éritics and staunch . exponents 
~. . ++ s of the Sarnkara-Vedanta, strongly criticise this 
definition. It is vitiated in two ways : it is wider in. one sense 
and narrower in another sense. Therefore, it is erroneous in 
two respects.: bei < Mtem TC 

The definition is wider because gunasraya or the seat of 
properties is the. definition of the substance and this definition 
can rightly be applied.to the attributes themselves for they „are 
also. the seat of properties as they are characterised: by number 
(samkhya). and separateness :(prthaktvo). Thus .colour is -an 
attribute but it may have other attributes. :A particular colour 
may be light or deep and it may be of many kinds. It may be one 
or many.” The teachers of the Nyāya-Vaišegika systems were 


< 1 Ayyapterapyativyapterdravyarh naiveguniérayal `` ` ~ 
Adye keane gunabhavad gunadavapiviksanat. 
Cit., p. 175. 
2 Gunadisvapi caturvirhšatirguņā ityādi sermkhya guņānvayavīkgaņā- 
dativyapteh. Cit, p178 A i 070 
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clearly conscious of these defects and tried to meet these short- 
comings by saying that the attributes are attributeless and 
motionless in their nature.! - The properties, number and 
prthaktva really inhere in the substance but are only falsely 
applied to the attributes. This- conclusion does not appeal to 
the Advaita-critics as there is no ground of such false applica- 
tion; and it can be interpreted conversely as well, t.e., we can 
say that the attributes, number and prthaktoa, etc., really belong 
to the attributes themselves and are erroneously applied to the 
substance.” i i nen 

Again, the definition is too marrow.. If the substance is 
gunüéraya or tlie locus of properties, it implies that the relation 
is one of cause and effect. The substance stands for the cause 
and the attributes represent the effect. The cause must precede 
the effect in point of time, and there must be & moment when the 
cause exists in itself devoid of any effect. ‘Therefore, the substance 
must have a condition in which it is divested of all attributes; 
and this-definition in its ordinary sense cannot be applied to the 
substance in that state. So this definition errs in being ‘narrower 
as it excludes that substance which is free ftom attributes. 

In order to meet this objection. the .Naiyayikas explain 
gunāšrayatva to mean gunavattvātyontābhāvānadhikarāņatoa. or 
the state of not being the substratum of the absence of having 
properties. They say that though at the time of origination there 
are, according to their own admission, no qualities in the substance, . 


still the substance is not the substratum of the absolute negation 
of qualities, for. in the second moment qualities inhere in it. 
But. this roundabout explanation of the concept gusasrayatoa 
does not help the Naiyayikes, for then the definition of substance 
Bécomés'too wide. . Absolute negation of having qualities (guya- 
vattvāätyantābhīvah) may. be characterised aś not being the sub- 
stratum of, absolute, negation of. having qualities which ‘is the 


aot ` 1 Gunadir nirguņakriyah. `“ 
La Geeks 2 Citsukhī, p. 176. 
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characteristic of substance, for nothing can be its own 
receptacle. Again this characteristic mark of substance will be 
found even in gunas themselves. For gunas or qualities also 
are, as we have shown above, endowed with some other gunas, 
e.g., number, separateness, etc., and so they cannot be the 
‘substratum of the absolute negation of having qualities.” 

Further does the definition of substance imply the absolute 
negation of one quality or of all ? 

The definition would be too narrow in either case. The 
gunas or qualities are twenty-four in number, and what is the 
receptacle of one quality, €.9., colour, may be charactērised as 
the substratum of the absolute negation of another quality, €.g., 
rasa or taste, and thus an entity—endowed with colour may not 
be determined by the definition of substance. Again, since there 
is no substance endowed with all qualities, therefore, nothing 
can be characterised as not. being the substratum of the absolute 
negation of all qualities:? 

As this definition is beset with difficulties, the Nyāya- 
Vaisesike thinkers advance another definition of substance. The 
definition runs thus: substance is what is organically related to 
thinghood (dravyatvajāti yogitvam dravyalaksaņam). Chitsukha- 
cārya is not satisfied with this definition and strongly criticises 
it. Wherefrom do we derive the idea of thinghood that attempts 


1 Yopi guņavattvātyantābhāvaļ so'pi svasyānadhikaraņameva 
svasmin svasyāvrtteļ. 
Nayanaprasadini, p. 176. 
2 Asminnapi vakralaksane guņādigvapi sarhkhyaprthaktva-gupayoh 
pratiteh katharh nativyaptih. 
Cit,, p. 177. 
3 ūpādīnām guņānāmanekatvāttadeksguņādhikaraņasyāpi taditara- 
guņāty antābhāvādhikaraņatvādeva tadetyontābhāvānadhikaraņatvābhāvāt, 
sarvaguņavattvātyantābhāvānadhikaraņatvasya sarvasminnasarnbhavāt: sai 
h sarvaguņādhikaraņatve sarvaguņātyantābhāvānsdhikaraņatā syat, na 
ca sarvagunadhikeranatvamekaikasyastiti katharh navyaptih. 
Citsukhi, p. 176. 
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to define the substance ? "To have the idea of thinghood, we 
must have a pre-supposition of something that supplies this idea; 
and that something must be of the same nature and character as 
those of the substance itself. Therefore, to possess the idea of 
thinghood we must previously be conscious of the thing itself." 


The definition of the attributes as given by the Vaisegika 
school does not also appear to be convincing. The VaiSesikas 
ETE EM define the attributes thus: The attributes are 
of the deünition of jnherent in the substance and are totally 
attributes. . 5 

divested of any quality and motion. They are 
not the causes of conjunction and separation. The author of 
the Nyāyakandalī defines attributes. as attributeless (aguņa) and 
organically related to the universal characteristics of guna 
(sāmānyavān). If we analyse this definition and make a careful 
scrutiny we find that it involves the fallacy of begging the 
question. In order to have a clear conception of aguna we must 
have the pre-conception of guna itself. 

It has already been proved in the examination of the defini- 
tion of substance that the attributes are not totally divested of 
qualities. They are characterised by number and separateness, 
etc. 

The author of the Kiraņūvolī defines attributes in a different 
form when he says that the attributes possess the characteristic 
of universality, i.e., gunatva and lie beyond the range of touch- 
sensation though inhering in the substance and they form a 
"separate category from motion or karma. This definition 
involves four factors. We have already discussed the first epithet 


B Dravyatvajatiyogitvamapi no dravyalaksanam 
F Tajjātivyaūjakābhāvāttanmānasyānirūpaņāt. 
1 Cit., p. 178. 
2 Dravyāšrayī ne guņūvān sarhyoga-vibhāgegvakāraņari nirapeksah 
(gunah). ; 
V. Sa P- 94. 
3 Samanyavan sparšarahito dravyāšrayaļ karmatirikto guņah. 
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and there remain three more factors to be carefully. analysed and 
critically examined. TO . 3 
We have no objection against Kiraņāvalī when it declares 
that the attributes inhere in the substance and lie beyond touch- 
perception, but we cannot accept the last characteristic without 
doing violence to reason.. When we fully analyse the term 
karmatiriktah we..see that it involves the following - stages :—- 
(1) distinct knowledge of karma, (2) the conception of guva and 
(8) clear understanding of the difference or distinction that lies 
between the two. To understand the nature of karma we must. 
have a pre-conception of guna and that of the relation between 
the two. . Again, to know gua, we must be familiar with the 
nature of karma and its distinctive characteristics. . Thus each, 
in its turn, leads -to the other. "There is neither beginning.nor. 
any end.. "The process is never-ending and it commits the fallacy 
that is technically-known as arguing in a circle.’ Lenin 
We have seen that in the- Nyāya-Vaišegika . systems 
dta ord substance and attributes are two distinct 
. Satikarites’ criti- E 5 
dem of the definition . categories. They can never be cognised in 
of 'samavüya.' E C EE 
ays’ sucha way. So far.as our experience .18. ČON-. 
cerned, we know the substance in and through the attributes and. 
the -attributes in and through the former.. Now, these systems 
are logically forced to admit the independent existence of a third 
category, viz., samavaya to account for the cognition of the. 
substance through the. help of the. attributes and of . the 
attributes in and through .the substance. Pragastapada 
defines-samavaya as a category. that brings into. connection two 


1 (a) Git., pp. 181-84 (Bombay Edition). -.' ^ '- 

M (b) Kh. Kh., p: 580 (Benares Edition). j 
' "(c) Yadi guņād bhedena karmajūāner syāt karmātiriktatā guņasya 
iūāyeto naitadasti guņānirņaye tadvystirekasyāpi karmaņo jūūtumašakyat- 
vat, etallakganena guņam niscitya tato'tiriktarh karmajiitva tadatiriktatva è 
vifegensjfienar vafichatascakrakapattiriti. 
d eccDnibuüs.tdQe enun. NG Pr a vs m4 
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concepts that cannot exist independently though standing in the 
relation of the container and the contained.’ 

Srīdhara, in his Nyāya-Kandalī, attempts to render & 
- thorough interpretation of this definition.? All instances of the 
relation of the container and the contained do not represent 
samavaya relation. For example, a particular book is placed on 
a table and they stand in the relation of the container and the 
contained ; but this relation is not one of samavaya but of 
samyoga, Samavaya relationship is distinguished from 
samyoga relationship by the fact that in the former both the 
entities that are related together cannot stand independent of each 
other, while in the latter, they can so stand. In the previous 
illustration, the book and the table can both exist independent 
of each other, but a piece of cloth cannot exist independent of 
the threads that constitute its materials, though the latter can 
stand independent of the former. Thus both can never stand 
independent of each other and this relation illustrates the distinc- 
tive nature of samavaya relation. 

Citsukhācārya strongly criticises this definition as being too 
wide. When we cognise the negation of a certain object, viz., a 
particular pot on a particular place, we see that these two 
ideas cannot stand independently and express the relation of the 
container and the contained. Though all the requirements of 
samavaya relation are satisfied here, the Naiyüyikas themselves 
hold that this example is not one of samavaya relation. The 
relation is one of visegana-visesya-laksana, i.e. the thing and 
itsadjuncts? Now the Ny&ya-VaiSesika systems modify this 
definition by adding that samavaya relation has its validity only 


1 Ayuta-siddhaniimadbary üdharabhütün&m yah sarhbandha iha pra- 
tyayahetuh sa samaviyah. P. Bh., p. 14. 

2 Vide Nyūya-Kandalī, p. 14. 

3 Nasyadayutasiddhidi samavājasyalaksaņari višeganavišegyatva- 
sarhbaudhe vyabhicaratah, iha bhūtale ghatābhāva iti višegaņa visesyabhüva- 
laksane’ pi sarhbandhe lakgaņosyūtivyāptiļ.......--.-<<-- asticādhārjādbāra- 
bhava iha pratyayašca. Cit., p. 199. 
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inthe case:of two entities that are positive in their nature and 
it does not hold good in the instances in which even one is nega- 
tive.: This modification also is not satisfactory and to the 
* Advaitins, it is equally fallacious. For example the sound has 
its existence in ether (Iha akase gabdah). Here both the 
entities are positive and thereby all conditions are satisfied; still, 
the Naiyāyikas themselves do not hold: this to be a case of 
samavaya "relation. Therefore, - the definition is too wide. 
Again, the definition unwarrantably assumes the epithet ādhāryā- 
dharabhüta. that necessarily follows from ayutasiddha.' 


Samavaya is an independent category and relates two 
concepts, viz., the substance and the attributes, etc. Now when 
it establishes the relation between the two, it itself stands in a 
certain relation to the substance. Therefore, in order to have 
the cognisance of the substance in and through the attributes 
and the latter in and through the former, we accept samaviya 
relation, and in connecting the two, samavaya itself is related 
to the substance. Now the question arises, how do we become 
aware of this relation that exists between the substance and 
samavaya? To account for this if we accept another samavaya 
and so on, we are led to an infinite regress (anavasthā). - 

This fallacy of infinite regress led the Vedantins to reject 
this samavaya relation as an entity standing independent of the 
substance and the attributes." 

Samkara has pointed out in his Bhügya that the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika systems cannot fully explain the real nature of the sub- 
stance and that of the attributes, and their relation though they 
admit samavaya to be a third category. In refuting these 
systems Sarhkara points out that they are self-contradictory as 
they admit the existence of six independent categories, substance, 
attributes, etc., and hold, at the same time, that five categories 


1 Cit., p. 199. 
2 (a) S. B., p. 511. 
(5) R. Bh. 2.2.18. 
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guna, motion, etc., entirely depend on the first, viz., substance. 
Thus they affirm and deny the same truth in the same breath. 
Categories are at once independent and dependent, an absurd : 
conclusion.' 

It may however be contended that subordination does not 
do away with independence. As for example, smoke having 
originated from fire depends on it, though smoke and fire have 
both got independent existences. Similarly, attribute, etc., ` 
though dependent on substance, do not, on that account, lose 
their independence. Attributes and other entities are dependent 
in the sense that they cannot be cognised unless they are related 
to the substance. 

Upon this contention, Sakarites argue that this example - 
of smoke and fire does not hold good and it fails to explain the 
nature of subordination. It is a case of false analogy. Smoke: 
and fire can be cognised independently and we consider them as 
distinct and separate: But the attributes cannot be cognised- 
apart from their relation to the substance. Hence, the idea of 
distinctiveness and uniqueness is not clear in the case of the 
attributes. : 

Thus, if experience be the last court of appeal, we find that 
the idea of the substance cannot be had apart from that of the 

S attributes and the idea of the attributes equally 
depends on that of the former for its cognisance: 
So, there is no clear-cut distinction between the two. They are the 
two aspects of the same entity. Substance expresses itself in 
attributes and the latter have their perfection and consummation 
in the substance. ‘The two are identical in essence. Attributes 
exist when the substance is there ; they lack existence when thé 
substance is wanting. So-the substance expresses itself in 
different forms in different stages and. assumes different names. 
But through these different names and forms runs @ principle of 
unity that is. known as substance. $3 


Advaitin's decision. 


1 B. B,2347. ; aM 
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Vācaspati Mišra in his Bhamati explaining the nature of, 
the substance and that of the attributes says that the attributes 
cannot be defined and conceived of as independent of the 
substance to which they belong. Whenever we have the 
cognisance of any attribute we conceive in reality the substance 
in one of its forms. Therefore, the attributes are not separate 
from and independent of the substance, but the universal charac- 
ter of the substance is illustrated in and through some particular 
attributes." 

‘When we perceive an object it appears io us a particular 
individual possessing characteristics, some of which are common 
to the class while others are specially its own. 
Tor example, a cow which we perceive before 
us, has two sets of qualities : (1) those that are 
common and essential to all cows in the world and (2) others 
that are particular to this cow only. The first set implies the 
pure essence which are common to all cows. The realistic philo- 
sophers ‘are of opinion, that such essence found in different 
classes of things is not merely accidental points of resemblance. 
They indicate self-existent, eternal, unchangeable realities, €.9., 
universals belonging, 88 it were, to a separate world of their 
own. It is by virtue of their participating in the same universal 
that the particular individuals of a class happen to possess the so- 
called common and essential attributes. 

As regards the existence of the universals and their relation 


Univereal and parti- 
ars. 


1 Guņādayo na dravyadyanadhina nirüpanab api tu yada yada nirū- 
pyante tadā tada tedakürataysiva prathante, na tu prathayamesamasti 
svatantryam, fasmannatiricyante dravyāt api tu dravyameva sümünyarüpara 
tathā tatha prathate. 

Bhā., p. 517. 

2 According to the Nyaya-teachers jāti is not a class concept, for a 
class concept is subjective but jāti has an objective reality and it exists 
even though there is no individual in which to inhere. Jati thus corres- 
ponds to Plato’s ‘Ideas ’ which are informed in individuals. Jāti, though 
independently existent, has its manifestation in and through individuals. 
Jati corresponds to *quiddity" of Schoolmen. 
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to the particulars, there are other thinkers who hold a different 
view. They admit the class concepts or universals but do not 
think them as existing apart from particulars. 


The realistic philosop hers maintain that these universals are 
objective entities and are revealed in perceptual cognition as 
much as individual objects, as the idea of universals is given 

E. in sense-perceptions. The existence of these 
tat mateniond universals can be demonstrated by a regular 
Parti culars. ang s 

syllogistic inference - also. Our perceptual 
experience is not only of the particular cow, but contains a 
reference to another distinct principle, which is not confined to 
the individual concerned but inheres in other individuals in the 
same manner and the same degree. Had we been cognisant of 
the particular individual alone the cognitions would have been 
distinct and separate and there would be no class-concept. But 
this is not the case ; there is the sameness of cognition in our 
cognitions of different cows, and this identity of reference, lin- 
guistic and psychological alike, can be accounted for only on the 
assumption of a universal element super-added to particulars. 
The existence and non-existence of an objective reality can be 
determined by the arbitration of experience alone and the dictum? 
that excess in knowledge presupposes a corresponding excess in 
the objective order should be accepted by all believers in extra- 
mental reality. So the particular and universal should be * 
accepted as equally true and equally real and there is no contra-- 
diction or logical incompatibility in these two factors coalescing 
in one substratum. 


1 fl'asmüdekesya bhinnegu ya vrttistannibandhanah 
samanya Éabdah sattādāvekadhīkaraņena và. 


S. V. (Akrtivada), Sl. 12. 
3 Vigayātifayamantereņāpratyayātišayānupapātteļ. 
Ny. M., p. 814, 
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According to the subjectivists, jāti is merely a creation of” 

our own mind without any objective counterpart at all. The 

Gubjectiviets’ ex- Buddhists urge that the existence of the univer- 
planation of universal à : 
and. particulars. ‘sal can be proved neither by sense-perception 
nor by inference.: It is impossible that sense-perception should 
give us. the knowledge of the universal. Sense-perception is 
confined: to particulars only and has no valid application beyond 
them. - Nor can inference’ or testimony, being ultimately based ` 
on perception, supply us with the knowledge of the universal. 

- There are two forms of perception, Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa' 
and none of these is sufficient to prove conclusively the universal 
that underlies the particulars. Indeterminate or Nirvikalpa 
perception is occasioned as soon as the so-called object comes in 
contact with a particular sense-organ just before the subjective 
contributions from within have any opportunity to modify the 
pure sensuous processes. Determinate or Savikalpa perception, 
according to this theory, is due to subjective contributions added 
to the stage of pure perception. These subjective contributions 
hot: being in any kind of touch with the object itself, cannot: 
affect the true nature of the object. Hence, even when we seem 
to apprehend them sensuously this knowledge must be taken to 
bé an illusion without any validity. ‘And the sensuous perception 
of the universal depends upon a comprehensive apprehension of 
* the particulars participating in the same universal. But as šense- 
perception is by its nature confined only to the presentative ele- 
ments, other elements will have to be represented in consciousness 
in order to occasion & comprehensive apprehension of the object. 
Tf the universals were sensuo usly perceived, it would be either by 
means of presentative elements or by representative elements or 
bylmeans of both in co-operation. The knowledge of the ‘uni- 
versal involves a comparative consciousness of the particulars 


AY Na tāvat sārnānyegrahaņa nipuņamakgajam jāēnam bhavitu- 
marhati.......=<--- nacānumānari éabdo vi samanya svarūpa vastavatva 
vyavasthāpanssāmārthysmašnute. : i 

Eres Ny. M., p. 297. 
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and this consciousness requires the presence of both the presen- 
tative and representative elements. -But sense-perception sup- 
plies us only with presentative elements. : Now as the latter ele- 
ments are wanting in sense-perception, it is nol the only. source 
of knowledge of the universal. „Representative elements, again; 
not being in direct touch with any present objeot, cannot occa- 
sion any sensuous apprehension even if they seem to establish a 
true relation with the presentative elements. Representative 
elements are the creations of the mind and hence illusory. They 
cannot therefore in any way prove the objective validity. of the 
universal. : dut 
Tf it wereargued that the presentative and representative 
elements, by their co-operation occasion the sensuous perception of 
the universal, the same reply would be given. So far as the repre- 
sentative elements are concerned, the apprehension of the univer- 
sal, resulting from them, cannot be sensuous ; because the re- 
presentative elements unlike the presentative ones, are occasioned 
by & process of memory revival (smrtyanantarabhāvī) and not 
by any inter-action between the object and the sense organ. 
Though ordinary experience apparently shows that we perceive 
the universals sensuously, a deeper analysis - discloses the fact 
that representative factors constitute the major portion of sensu- 
ous perception and that there is not a bit of sensuousness in 
representative factors. Hence no sense-perception of the uni- 
versal is possible. Inference, again, being based on perception, 
equally fails to stand as a source from which we might derive 
the knowledge of the universal. The degree of subjective com- 
plexity is much greater in inference than in sense perception. So 
we conclude that neither perception nor inference can warrant 
any knowledge of the universal. . = EOD 0. 
T we admit the existence of the universal, the question 
arises, what is the relation between the universal and the 
particular ? Is it one of difference or of identity | If the 
universal is different from the particulars, it would be perceived 
indepen dently. of the latter. If identical, it would cease to exist 


- 
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as a principle of unity. If different and identical at the same 
time, it it is inconceivable.” 

Further, if the universal were different from the particular, 
it would exist either everywhere in the world or only in the 
particulars belonging to the class. Ifit existed everywhere, it 
would be perceived not only in the objects other than its so- 
called particulars but also in a space not occupied by any object ; 
the universal ‘ cowhood ' would be perceived in a horse also. It 
may be argued that though the universal is ubiquitous, it is 
manifested only in that particular class because only these indi- 
viduals have (while other individuals have not) the capacity to 
manifest it. ‘The reply would be that since the universal is ubi- 
quitous, there is no reason why it should not be perceived 
in all the objects in the world indiscriminately. Moreover, since 
the universal is ubiquitous and stands in the same relation to all 
objects in space, there is no reason why some objects should and 
others should not have the so-called capacity to manifest the 
universals. 

Tf it were assumed that the universalis not ubiquitous but 
exists as confined to the particulars only, then in the case of a 
new-born individual, first coming into relation with the univer- 
sal, either the universal is born along with the particulars or 
comes to it from another particular already existing. In the 
first alternative, the universal would not be external; in the ` 
second, it would not be unchangeable. Moreover, the particular 
which the universal abandons in order to be associated with the 
newly-born one would be without any universal. Similarly, if a 
particular were annihilated the universal already present in it 
would either be annihilated with it or remain unsupported in the 
same locality or go to a second particular to reside in. In the first 
alternative, the universal would not be eternal ; the second 


1 Prthaktve vyaktito jatirdrsyeta prthageva sā 
Abhede vyskti mātrarh syad dvedhücennavirodhatah. 


8. D., P. 98 (Bombay Edition). 
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one is inconceivable and in the third alternative, the second parti- 
cular would have two universals simultaneously present in it 
which is an absurdity. 

The manner of existence of the universal in the particulars 
is equally inconceivable. For, the entire universal is present 
either in a single particular only (in which case other particu- 
lars will be without any universal) or in all particulars taken 
distributively (in which case the universal would not be a part- 
less unity) or in all particulars taken collectively (in which case 
it would be perceived only when all the particulars are simul- 
taneously perceived). 

Hence the universal is merely a subjective fiction without 
any objective counterpart.” 

Now the question arises that if it be a subjective fiction, how 
do we become conscious of oneness, anugata-pratyaya that runs 
through different individuals of a class ? We find, for example, 
two cows and believe that they belong to the same species. This 
cognition of the principle of unity cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained if we do not admit that, behind these particular cows, 
there is a universal cowhood in which all the particular cows 
participate. Therefore, the -universal has its objective validity 
on the ground of the consciousness of the principle of unity, 
that runs through the individuals and makes a class concept 
possible. "The Buddhists contend, however, that this feeling of 
the general essence is also a subjective fiction and it is not essen- 
tial that the universal should have an existence to give rise to 
this form of consciousness. The notions of the genus and the 
species, substance and attributes, etc., are all fictitious without 
corresponding realities; and this kind of notions has its origin 
in the mind when it finds that two or more particular indivi- 
duals serve the same purpose in our practical life. The capacity 


1 Nāyātins ca totrüsidasti pašcānns cirhsavat 
jahati pūrvvarū nadharamahovvyasanasarhtatih. S.D., p. 98. 
2 S.D., p. 98; Ny. M., p. 807. 
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of the individuals to serve the same purpose gives rise to this 
notion of the principle of unity, and the realists erroneously 
hold that corresponding to this notion of the principle of unity 
there lies a universal or jāti in the real facts.of nature. 


Following the mode of arguments advanced by the subjecti- 
Cietais oriin vists’ school discussed above Citsukha says 
against Nyaya. that neither by perception nor by inference 
jati as a séparate class-concept can be established. What is 
exactly meant by class concept ? Does it mean the apprehen- 
sion of a cow in one animal just as we have it in another animal ? 
Or does it mean the apprehension of the nature of a cow inher- 
ing in all cows? Or does it mean the apprehension of a charac- 
teristic common to them all? In none of these senses the 
class-concept be established. Tn the first case even without the 
class-concept we can apprehend each of the animals as a cow by 
seeing some peculiarities common to them just as we can appre- 
hend the moon in its several reflexions in many vessels of 
water.2 In the second case the nature of the cows is not deter- 
mined, or if determined the class-concept becomes useless. In 
the third case it can be said that just as we have the perception 
of a man as holding the stick (dandi, dandavan) so we have not 
the perception of a cow as having the characteristic of cows 
(goto, gotvavān). It is only from the perception of cows that 
we can gather the characteristic of cows, viz., the possession of 
dewlap, etc. In this case we can have the apprehension by 
means of the differentia and there is no need of a class concept. 


1 Yadeva vāhadohādi küáryamekena janyate 
gopindena tadevanyairiti tesvanuvritidhih. 
Ny. M., p. 801. 

2 ‘atkimekavyaktivadvyaktyantere gaurityavabhasah, uta vyaktī- 
nāmeksgosvabhūvāvabhāsaļ, ekadharmavattayāvabhāso va, nadyah, eka- 
vyaktergosvabhāvavadvyaktyantaregvapi gosvabhāvatvād antareņāpi sāmā- 
nyamanekodakabhajanesvayam candro’yarh candra itivadavabhisopapatteh. 


Cit., p. 808. 
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Again what indicates the jāti and where does it reside ? If it 
be said that the indicator resides where jātī resides then there 
arises fallacy of mutual dependence ; for without the know- 
ledge of the indicator we cannot have the idea of jūti and again 
without the knowledge of jati we cannot have any idea of the 
indicator which co-exists with jāti.' 

Admitting jāti the question arises: how is jāti related to 
individuals ? The relation between jati and individuals can 
neither be one of contact (sarejoga) nor of coherence (samavüja) 
nor of identity (tadalmya). "The relation cannot be one of 
samyoga ; for in that case the jatis being eternal and all-per- 
vading it will be possible for them to be in contact with all 
substances, so we might perceive cowhood in things other than 
cows as well asin them. The samavāya category has been 
already refuted. If the relation is said to be one of identity 
then cowhood being identical with existing cows, it cannot apply 
to a newly-born cow as it is distinct from existing cows 
with which jātiis identified and asit has no motion and no 
parts it cannot adhere to the new cow.” 

For-all these difficulties the Advaitins reject jāti and hold 

Aavaitins’ conclu- that there is one principle of unity which is a 
nion: purely subjective contribution without any 
objective reality necessitated by the demands of understanding. 

The ideas of Time and Space are inherent in the very cog- 
nition of finite beings. To have a clear under- 
standing of any object, we study it as standing 
in three relations; it must be in Time, it will occupy Space, 
and be bound to other objects by the tie of Causality. "The very 


Time and Space. 


1 Jātirhsvīkurvatā tadvyafijekar kificid vacyam, tadapi, kutra vartate 
iti paryanuyoge yatra jatistatra vartata ityuktavanyonyasrayata. 
Cit., p. 804. 
2 Napi pindasarvagata jatih, pratyagrajaéyamana-khandamundadi- 
pindesu pindantarasthitaya jateh samnbandhabbhavaprasangat. 
: : Cit., p. 806. 
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fact of sequence involves the notions of Time, Space and 
Causality. These three factors constitute the common cause of 
the being and comprehension of any finite object. All schools of 
Indian thought, in one sense or other, have accepted the truth 
of these notions. 

The past, present and future have no meaning if we do not 

The Nyüya system accept the concept of ‘Time.’ Time is the 
on Time and Space. gauge that gives rise to the distinction of 
the twoas older and younger. Days, months, years, etc., are 
nothing but the limitations of "Time. All these considera- 
tions led the Naiyayikas to admit Time as an eternal entity that 
conditions itself in finite times. Let us see however whether 
these considerations can be explained in another way, and then 
there would be no necessity of assuming the existence of an 
eternal Time. 

It is also objected that the idea of Time is not essential to 
explain the notion of day, month, year, young and old, etc. These 
ideas of young and old do not originate from the belief in eternal 
Time ; they are simply the modes of the finite experience.? The 
notion of day, month, year, etc., depends on the various move- 
ments and evolutions of the planets and does not require à - 
pre-supposition of Time as a separate category. This notion, 
therefore, being a mode of motion, belongs to * karma * category.” 

In reply to the first objection, it is argued that time is a 
fact of independent perception in any cognition and cannot 
therefore be denied. In any cognition the idea of delay or 


1 Bh. P. and S. M. on SI. 44. 
Dinakari, p. 198 (Benares Edition). 
Na tavad grhyate kalah pratyaksena ghatadivat 
cirakgipradibodho hi karyamatravalambanah. 
F Ny. M. P., 186. 
Na caiga grahanaksatraparispandasvabhavakah 
Kalah kelpsyiturn yuktah kriyāto nāparo hyasau. 
Ny. M. P., 186. 
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swiftness or the idea of sequence, etc., appear like the adjuncts 
or qualities that specialise that form of cognition. These special 
qualities must have a basis to stand upon ; and this fundamental 
basis is Time which is thus perceived in cognition. Similarly, 
space also is perceived when we see a thing as located in a 
particular space. It may be contended, however, that perception 
is possible only when the object comes in direct contact with the 
sense-organ. Space and time though standing as qualitative 
adjuncts, being devoid of smell, ‘colour, etc., do not come in 
contact with the sense-organs and lie beyond perception. This 
contention, however, is not satisfactory. It is not necessary that 
the object of perception must appeal to sense-organs through their 
respective objects such as smell, touch, taste, colour, etc. 
‘Whatever is clearly manifested in cognition is taken to be a fact 
of perception. Time and space qualifying the objects of 
cognition are clearly manifested to us, though smell, taste, etc., 
are wanting. For example the notion of specific gravity is an 
instance of perception, though it fails to appeal to the different 
sense-organs but still it is perceived. Time and Space are also 
perceived in the same way. Again, if we concede validity to 
these objections and hold that time and space are inferential, it 
does not invalidate their being. 

In reply to the second objection it may be argued that the 
succession of day and night, year, etc., cannot be finally explained 
by the revolution of the earth round its axis or by the movements 
of the planets. The movements of the planets also depend for 
their explanation on the idea of time. The sun rises and sets. 
The understanding of this proposition presupposes time. 
Therefore, time is the fundamental idea that expresses itself in 
the movements of the planets and in the succession of day and 
night. Movements of planets have their being in planets only 
and have no relation to finite events. Therefore, the succession 
of day and night, month and year, etc., cannot be explained by 
these movements as there is no point of similarity between them. 
Thus we are forced to believe time as an entity that underlies 
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sequence. This time is eternal, all-pervading and partless just 
as ether is.' : 


Similarly, Space is another aspect of sequence and is eternal, 
all-pervading and partless like Time. So Time and Space are in 
their nature eternal and all-pervading ; but from the phenomenal 
standpoint, they are perceived no longer as eternal and all- 
pervading but limited when they stand in relation to finite 
objects. Just as one eternal ether breaks down, as it were, and 
manifests itself in particular pots ; so eternal Time and Space 
lose as it were their eternity and manifest themselves in 
particular events and finite objects as limited. . Thus, in 
themselves, Time and Space are eternal, but they are looked 
upon as limited in relation to finite events and objects. 


Tn our previous discussion we have examined the Naiyāyika- 
position and have found that one, eternal Space 
To sum up. and Time cannot explain the facts of perception. 
The Naiyāyikas hold that the idea of day, 
month, year, etc., is due to the relations of the movements of 
the sun to the finite objects. According to the variation of this 
movement, variation or change in Time order is produced. It 
may be asked here, the movements exist in the sun and how 
can they be related to the objects of physical nature ? According 
to the Naiyayikas the factor that establishes this relation is to 
be known as time. ‘Time is thus the source or cause of giving 
rise to this idea in us.” 


1 Sacayamakasavat sarvatraikah kāleh...sarvatratadvyavahārād vibhuh 
avayavasrayanupalarhbhanniravayavah, anūšritašcūnāšritatvādeva dravyam 
avayavavibbügadinasakaransnupepetternitya iti. 

Ny. M., p. 189. 


2 Tdünim ghate ityādipratītih sūryaparispandādikarh yadi vigayī- 
karoti tadā sūryaparispandādinā ghatadeh sarhbandho vacyah kala eva tat- 
sarhbandhaghatekah kelpyate. 


S. M., p. 195. 
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Citsukha here observes that the idea of Time has its origin 
in the movements of the sun; but we are 
Citsukhs’s criticism conscious of time when the movements of the 
against the Nyāya . . 
position. sun are related to finite objects. The Naiyā- 
yikas lay exclusive stress on the principle that 
establishes this relation and take this principle to be time. 
Citsukha points out that the relation is not a potent factor in the 
consciousness of time. That the true knowledge of time lies 
in the movements of the sun and the relation between these 
movements and the finite objects can be explained by any other 
eternal factor and does not necessitate time. There is one, 
eternal and all-pervading self, which, as substrate, establishes 
unity in diversity and harmonises all the objects that seem to be 
detached from one another, can explain the relation between the 
movements of the sun and the finite objects. Further, the idea 
of day, month, year, eto., depends purely on the movements of 
the sun. ‘Therefore, the motion of the sun is the final solution 
of the secret of Time. Every experience involves Time and Space 
as inherent init. But this does not go to prove the separate 
and independent entity of Time and Space. 


Finite objects are explained by the idea of finite time ; but 
the current of time is infinite, because origination and destruction 
cannot be explained if we do not hold belief in infinite time. If 
we afürm that there was a period when time was not, and there 
will be a period when time will cease to exist, it will presuppose - 
time as we have already explained. Thus Time is proved to be 
infinite. Citsukha observes that infinite time is inconceivable. 
We are conscious of time when the movements of the sun are 
related to the finite objects, ie. we know the meaning of 
* before! and ‘ after’ through relation. But when there is no 
relation between the movements of the sun and the finite objects, 


1 Divakara-parispanda-pindasangati-sarhbhavat 
vyüpinaácetanüdeva katharh kalah prasidhyati. Cit., p. 820. 
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time exists in the motion itself asa form of energy. Thus 
there is no necessity of assuming one infinite time.’ 

Similarly, Citsukha proves that space is not infinite. The 
idea of space dawns on us when the sun touches the various parts 
of its orbit in its different movements. The first point of con- 
tact is known as the eastern gate and in reference to this point 
we come to know the ten quarters. When the sun’s path or line 
of movement is related to finite objects we are conscious of 
space, and this does not necessitate the concept of an infinite 
space. Here also the relationship is established by the absolute 
Self.? 

Citsukha refutes also the Nyāya category of cause and 
effect. Pūrvakālabhāvitva or antecedence in time cannot be the 
criterion of a cause. For, in that case the 
washerman’s ass, which stands just before the 
fire is lighted, will be the cause of fire. If, however, the expression 
niyata or invariable is prefixed to pirvakalabhavitva or antece- 
dence, then also the ass becomes the cause as only when the ass 
is present the fire is kindled. If again the expression ananyatha- 
siddha be added, that is the cause be régarded as the invariable 
antecedent sine qua non, then also the ass being that without 
which the washerman who is the cause of fire, cannot do, will be 
the cause. Space without which fire cannot be kindled will 
also be the cause of fire. The objection that space being common 
and all pervasive cannot be the cause of fire cannot be raised by 


Cause and effect. 


1 (a) Ubhayavādiserhpratipannātmanaiva vastūnāmupādhisarhbandha- 

siddheratirikta-dravya-kalpanāyām kalpanā-gauravaprasaūgāt. Cit:, p. 822. 
(b) Ibid, p. 928. 
(c). N. Tr., p. 828. 
(d) Kh. Kh., pp. 507-572. 

9 (a) Suraéikhari-sikhara-paribhramanmartande-mandala-prathama-sar- 
ogādyupādhyupadhāne tenaiva purvadi-pratyayanimanyathasiddbatvat. 
Cit., p. 824. 

(b) Ibid, 324-327. 
(0) Kh. Kh., pp. 568-567. 
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the Naiyāyikas, for the same objection will hold true of the soul 
which they regard as the cause of the production of pleasure and 
pain. The cause cannot be defined as that which being present 
the effect follows, for the seed cannot produce sprouts without 
accessories and therefore according to this definition 
the seed will not be the cause. If the accessories 
are introduced as the cause then there arises the 
fallacy of ātmāšrayatva, for if the cause be explained by a refer- 
ence to the secondary causes, then cause is sought to be 
explained by causes. Again the dictum that cause is 
that which being present the effect follows and which being 
absent the effect does not follow invalidates plurality of causes ; 
for since fire can be produced by many different agencies, some 
will be present in one and others in another case. Fire will be 
kindled even in the absence of some factors and the definition of 
cause will thus be invalidated for these absent factors may also 
produce fire, on other occasions. It is absurd to. define cause as 

collocation of causal factors, for then cause will to be deter- 
` mined by causes.’ 

The Ny&ya interpretation of cause thus being proved to be 
untenable the conception of effect which depends on the concep- 
tion of cause cannot be logically determined. 

Now we turn to prove the untenability of Nyaya explanation 
of effect and to discuss in this connection the doctrine of causation 
as held by different schools of Indian thought. 

Causality is the central category of experience. In every 
experience we find that each phenomenon is connected with ano- 

ther phenomenon by the law of causation. No 

uo ca of event in the universe is totally detatched from 
. the rest. Experience becomes possible only 

when we presuppose causation. ; 

Three lines of thought run through the history of Indian 
Philosophy in explaining the law of Causation. Arambhavada 


1 Citsukhī, pp. 814-817. 
22 
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or Asatkaryavada, Pariņāmavāda or Satkaryavada and Sad- 
vivurtavāda or Sat-karanavada. 

Arambhavada admits of two forms, Asatkāraņavāda of the 
Buddhists and Sat-karanavada of the Naiyāyikas. The two 

schools of thought agree so far as the nature 
vis kas. of the effect is concerned, i.e., itis asat, non- 
kuryeride | = existent. Asat-karyavada or Arambhavada of 

the Naiyāyikas is a commonsense theory and 
we generally assume the truth of this theory im our every day 
experience. It adopts the empirical standpoint and holds that 
the effect is non-existent before its creation. The activity of the 
agent creates & kind of new effect from the cause, which did not 
exist before the operation of the agent. .For instance a jar, 
although made of clay, is non-existent qué jar before the potter 
moulds the clay into this form. The potter creates a new effect 
from the clay. Hence prior to its production, the effect as such 
is non-existent. Though the effects have no permanent reality, 
«they have a temporary existence. They suddenly come into being 
and soon vanish away. The Naiyayikas try to explain everything 
by means of the atoms. By the conglomeration of atoms, every- 
thing comes into existence that had no prior existence. This 
theory runs counter to the Satakhya theory which holds that the 
effect is implicitly and potentially present in the cause. The cause 
and the effect are identical. But the Naiyāyikas hold that the 
cause and effect stand in the relation of sequence and can never 
be identical. Cause and effect appear in our consciousness as 
separate. We never identify a piece of cloth with the thread of 
which it is made. The cloth was * asat ' but the threads were 
existent, sat. When so made, we do not look upon it as threads 
arranged in a certain order but as cloth. S0 too, a jar is not 
identical with its cause clay. — . 

This theory suffers from many difficulties. At the very 
outset, it appears to us to be inconsistent when we think that 
bodily substances can have their origin in & 
bodiless substance. Non-existence can never 


Criticism. 
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be transformed into existence. If the effect were absolutely non- 
existent before its production, it could by no means be brought 
into being. We can, for example, extract oil from mustard- 
seeds, but never from sand. Every effect exists potentially in 
its material cause, and is only manifested as such through the 
activity of the agent. The jar in question exists in clay even 
prior to its being moulded as such. The potter's activity is only 
a suitable occasion for its manifestation as a jar. 

Further, if we accept the hypothesis of Arambhavada, we 
are forced to admit the principle of the plurality of causes. If 
the effect suddenly comes into being spontaneously and does not 
exist potentially in the cause prior to its being manifested, we 
are forced to believe that anything can come out of anything 
else; and there is no certainty that the same cause will produce 
the same effect. We know that the causal connection is a 
necessary relation and we get oil from mustard-seed only because 
oil is inherent in the seed ; but we cannot derive oil from sand 
and the reason is to be found in the fact that there is no ne- 
cessary relation between oil and sand, or in other words, oil does 
not implicitly inhere in the sand. 

Thus if we hold that the same cause will give rise to the same 
effect, we are called upon to admit at the same time that the 
effect remains implicit in the cause before its manifestation. 

Thus we see that the effect is not ‘asat’ or non-existent prior 
to its production. It is to be found inhering in the cause, and 
by the activity of the agent what was implicitly contained in the 
cause is explicitly expressed in the effect. The effect is hidden 
from our view before its production and itis presented to us 
under favourable conditions. Limits to knowledge are not the 
same thing as limits to existence. We cannot, therefore, argue 
that because we do not see the effect before its production it does 
not exist. But it does exist though only implicitly. No fore- 
knowledge is possible if the effect is non-existent. The effect- 
form is, therefore, potentially existent in the cause. It is not 
purely ‘asat * before it is produced. 
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Naiyayika theory, though it gives & better interpretation of 
the Law of Causation and removes the shortcomings of Buddhism, 
is not fully satisfactory; because in refuting the Buddhists, it 
adopts some view that are logically false. The Naiy&yika-diffi- 
culties did strike the Sarakbyists who render a better explana- 
tion of Causation. These three schools represent the different 
stages of development of the same thought in so far as Causation 
is concerned. 

"This school holds that the effect is real or sat. Whatever 
comes into being cannot be non-existent. The effect, before its 

production, is implicitly present in the cause 
oo theory of nd under suitable conditions the cause mani- 

fests itself in the effect. The cause and the 
effect are not two different realities. The cause appears in the 
effect ; the two are different aspects of the same phenomenon. 
Before transformation it is known as cause and after 
transformation it is known as effect. The author `of 
Siddhāntaleša defines causation as a process of becoming in which 
the cause gradually changes and reappears in the effect., The 
effect can be described as the immanent finality, the formative 
principle realising itself through successive transformations till 
it reaches the final growth and development. It is the generally 
accepted theory of causation in metaphysics. 

- The monistic doctrine of causation is known as Vivartavada. 

mauus ee Oe effect is not the transformation of the 
praata of Cause and cause, as the Samkhyists hold, but it is the 
manifestation of the cause ; in this manifesta- 

tion the cause is not affected in any way. According to Samkhya, 
the cause and the effect are identical, because it is the poten- 
tiality that comes into actuality. But Advaitism denies this 
truth and hold that the relation is inexplicable, anirvacantya. 
So far as our experience is concerned, we can say this much 
that the effect cannot be understood independent of its material 
cause, i.e., a pot cannot exist independent of clay. Thus it 
stands in opposition to the Ny&ya-Vaisesika systems that hold that 
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the effect is a separate and independent entity. The relation is 
not identical; because the activity of the agent fails in this 
affirmation and the expression ‘the agent makes a thing’ is 
emptied of all meaning. Neither can it be considered as 
bhedabheda as these are two contradictory terms which cannot 
inhere in the same object at the same time. Hence the nature 
of the effect is unspeakable or anirvacanīya. This is the view of 
the Sārūkarites. 

Advaita Vedanta explains the relation between the cause 
and the effect as ananya. The term does not mean 
abheda or non-difference as used in S&mkhya. It means, on the 
other hand, that the effect has no being or reality apart from that 
of the cause.’ 

Vacaspati Migra in explaining the term ananya says that 
it is neither bheda or different nor abheda or identical. In intro- 
ducing this term Advaitism differs from the Nydya-Vaisesika 
systems on the one hand, and Sümkhya and Pātattjala on the 
other. If the cause and the effect are different, we fail to trace 
out any causal link between two separate, independent and differ- 
ent entities. 

The activity of the agent becomes useless if the cause and 
the effect are identical. This objection can be met by the 
Sārhkhyists by saying that the activity of the agent is necessary 
to bring potentiality into actuality as we have seen in the ex- . 
amples of the Sathkhyists. This contention being:granted, the 
theory cannot be considered as beyond dispute. What do we 
mean by the transformation of the cause into the effect? If 
transformation implies a complete change of cause, knowledge 
would be impossible, for it makes every state of existence different 


1 (a) Karanat prthak sattisinyatvarh kāryasya sadhyate naikya- 
mityarthah. 3 
R. P., 2. 1. 16. 
(b) Na khalvananyatvamityabhedarh brümsh kintu bhedarh vya- 
sedhamah tatašca nabhedasrayadosaprasangah. 
8 A A Bh., 2. 1. 14; 
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from the previous state. If it means, on the other hand, that 
transformation is not of the whole but of the parts only, the 
question arises whether these parts are different from or identi- 
cal with the entire cause. If we affirm the first alternative, we 
have to admit the synthesis between the two and this is 
logically absurd. The other alternative is meaningless, because 
if the parts are identical with the entire cause and get themselves 
transformed, what is the ground of objection to the whole being 
changed ? 


. Again, the application of the law of transformation on uni 
versal sequence leads to further difficulties. What is 
the nature of the entire cause that is transformed into 
diversified forms ? Is it partless or is it endowed with 
parts ? Tf it be partless, it goes to prove that complete change is 
produced in the primordial cause in every form of transformation 
and the effect must be eternal. If we accept the second alterna- 
tive, the primordial cause becomes no longer eternal but perish- 
able. ? 


All these defects and shortcomings of the Sārhkhyists lead the 
Advaitins to accept the theory of vivarta, evolution, or self- 
alienation, i.¢., the process of reflection in which the effect does 
not possess the same amount of being as the cause.* This is 
also transformation, but a new form of transformation, 1. €., 
manifestation. The effect is a mere appearance and is valid only 
empirically from the phenomenal standpoint. Causality holds 
good as long as we are confined to the empirical world, but when 
we transcend the phenomenal world and judge the effect from 
the metaphysical standpoint, it is non-existent or false. 
Experience must presuppose the chain of causation, but beyond 
experience it has no validity. 


1 (i) Bhāmatī, 1. 1. 4. 
(i) Kalpataru, p. 117, 1.1.4. 
2 S. L., p. 108. 
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The Buddhist logicians, who advocate asatkāryavāda or 
" Bauddha view of production of a previously non-existent effect 
ern n with th, as held by the Naiy&yikas, also ultimately come 
of the Advaitins. to the monistic conclusion that the effect is 
non-existent and false. The Sautrüntika, on being questioned 
why the same seed should produce oil and not any other substance, 
though it is all equally non-existent in the causal entity, only 
says in reply that there can be no questioning with regard to the 
ultimate laws of nature, which are unthinkable and beyond the 
scope of Philosophy. "They are to be accepted as facts without 
question. There is no means of divining the inner powers of 
things by intuition; they can be known only when particular 
effects are seen to be produced. There is an unknown law which 
regulates the powers of things and the determinate effects that are 
seen to issue from particular causes are determined by this un- 
known law. But it has been urged that determination connotes 
the idea of delimitation, and when the other limit, viz., the effect, 
is absent, how can you speak of determination? It is under- 
standable if the effects are existent’ in some form or other, 
otherwise, it is only a word without meaning.” The Buddhist 
allows the justice of the objection that the word “determination ' 
is inapplicable in the absence of the other limit, viz., the effect. 
But the position he seeks to establish simply amounts to this : 
that the causal entity, the unique fact which is seen to be in- 
variably attended by another entity styled the effect, is undeniable 
asa real, substantive fact, though the particular expressions 
usually employed to characterise it may fail to convey a correct 
idea of its real nature. Words are but convenient symbols, 
employed according to the taste and purpose of the speaker and 


1 Niyatücintya-Saktini vastüni'ha pratiksanam 
bhavanti nānujojyāni dahane dühasaktivat. 
T. S., Sl. 498. 
2 Avadbinüm anispatterniyatāstena šaktayah 
. sattve tu niyamās tāsārh yuktūļ sāvadhiko nanu. 
T. S., SI. 29. 
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are by no manner of means to be regarded as integral parts of 
things-in-themselves. So the objection with regard to an expres- 
sion does not touch the essential nature of things. However 
objectionable and defective the language one may use to interpret 
the causal relation may be the existence of the two entities, one 
following closely on the heels of another, is unquestionable. All 
existents being momentary can have neither a past nor a future 
history and their momentary existence is interpreted as origina- 
tion by a necessary fiction of the understanding. ' 

The question of their previous existence or non-existence 
cannot, therefore, arise, as 3 momentary entity is ex hypothesi 
destitute of all continuity. It is, however, by a fiction of the 
understanding, supposed to be non-existent in the past, as it is 
only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 
in reality neither existence nor non-existence can be predicated of 
it, asa non-existent can never be existent or vice versa. The idea 
of one thing being the cause and another being effect is also an 
intellectual fiction—a mere form of understanding called into 
being by the necessity of interpreting the relation of two events, 
which, however, has nothing to do with the objective order of 
reals. What happens in reality is that one entity follows closely 
another) And this is endorsed by an ipse disit of the Lord 
Buddha, '' O thou Mahāmate (take it) that all these phenomena 
have no origination, as neither existent nor non-existent can be 
produced.” ° 


1 Vastinarh pūrvāperakotišūnyānārh kgaņamātrāvasthūyī svabhüva 
evotpāda ityucyate. 
z T. $., p. 88. 
2 (a) Utpādo vastubhāvastu so'satà na sata tathā, 
sernbadhyate kalpikayā kevolarh tvasatā dhiya. 
(b) Yadidain vastuno rūpam ekinantaramiksy ate 
Prāgāsīnneti tadvījarh prāgbhūte tvidamasti na. 
T. S., Sls. 82-88. 
3 Anutpannā mahāmate sarvadharmah sadasatoranutpannatvāt. 
T. S., p. 92. 
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This account of the Sautrāntika throws overboard the theory 
of causation in toto. It reduces causation to a mere mechanical 
sequence and confesses its inability to explain the character of 
necessity, which distinguishes causal relation from cases of 
accidental sequence. The Sautrāntika plays into the hands of 
the Sūnyavādin, who declares that causation is an appearance 
and not reality. The Sūnya-vāda and the theory of Maya have, 
however; the virtue of logical consistency to their credit, as they 
make no scruple to declare that the phenomenal order of things 
is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire cosmos is a 
mysterious appearance. 

Nagarjuna and Sarmkara, with their keen logical acumen, 
have shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden 
rock, on which the ship of realism must suffer shipwreck. 


28 


CHAPTER V 
NATURE-OF PHENOMENAL APPEARANCE 


- The theory of phenomenality of this order of existence has 
a long history behind it ; it was later on developed by the Neo- 
Vedantic teachers of the Advaita-Vedānta school. Gaudapada, the 
first systematic exponent of the Advaita-Vedanta wrote a chapter 
on the phenomenal character of this worldly existence. His 
philosophy was perhaps greatly influenced by the Vijūānavāda 
and the Madhyamika schools of Buddhism. To him the worldly 
existence is a pure subjective illusion and the sense-perception 
of our waking consciousness is just akin to the dream impres- 
sions. Gaudapāda has applied the very same arguments as 
advanced by the Buddhistic teachers. 


Next comes Sarhkara who. has repudiated the doctrine of 
unreality of external objects as propounded by the Vijižānavāda 
school. But he maintains the phenomenality of the creative 
order and explains this appearance to be a seeming expression 
of A-logical reality. According to the Vijüünavüda the creative 
order is a mere subjective illusion. The waking consciousness 
is similar to the dream consciousness. But according to 
Samkara, the world of existence is not a subjective creation or & 
mere illusion. The waking consciousness is different from dream 
consciousness, inasmuch as the former has got a pragmatic 
validity while the latter has got none. 


1 Svapnajigarite sthine hyekamāhurmanīgiņah 
Bhedānārh hi samatvena prasiddhenaiva hetunü 
Adavante ca yannāsti vartamino’pi tattatha 
Vitatthaih sadréah santah avitatha iva laksitah 
Saprayojanata tegārn svapne vipratipadyate 
Tasmādādyantavattvena mithyaiva khalu te smrtah. 


M.K.G., 5, 6, 7, Ch. IT, 
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The world neither is, nor is not, and so its nature is indes- 
cribable. While it is different from being and non-being it 
shares in the character of both. All finite things, as Plato says, 
are made up of being and non-being. Phenomenal appearance 
is, in the words of Bosanquet, “the great ultimate contradiction 
of the finite infinite nature.’ Heaven and Earth shall pass 
away, our body decays, our senses change and our empirical 
egoes are built up before our eyes. None of these is ultimately 
real. The whole chain of phenomenal existence is a manifesta- 
tion or an expression of reality and is itself false as an indepen- 
dent existence. 


Now the problem which faces us here, is what is the true 
nature of falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearance by 
the teachers of the Advaita-Vedānta. The Müdhvites, who 
hold the worldly appearance as real, seriously question the 
standpoint of the Sarkarites, Vyāsarāja, the author of the 
Nyāyāmrta, puts forward and critically examines all plausible 
interpretations of falsity and comes to the conclusion that none 
of them is logically cogent to give a rational explanation of 
falsity of the phenomenal world. Thus contending against the 
position of the Neo-Vedüntic teachers, Vyāsarāja asks the 
Advaitins what is the real nature of falsity predicated of the 
phenomenal appearances? The Advaita-teachers advance five- 
fold logical explanations of the concept." Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati in his Advaita-Siddhi, the monumental work of the 
Neo-Vedantic school, has given a brilliant exposition of the 
concept against a good number of objections of Vyasaraja and 


1 (i) Sadesettānadhikaraņatvam, (2) Pratipannopadhau traikalika- 
nisedha-pratiyogitvam, (8) Jūānanivartyatvam, (4) Svāšrayanigthūtyantā- 
bhūvapratiyogitvam, (6) Sadviviktetvarh. mithyātvam. 

The first definition has been suggested by Padmapada in his Pafīca- 
pādikā, second and third by Prakāšātman in his Vivaraņa, fourth by 
Citsukha in his Tattvapradīpikā and fifth by Anandabodha in his Nyaya- 


dīpāvalī, 
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his school ; and he has thus pointed out the real essence of the 
five-fold explanations of falsity put forward by the masters of 
the Advaita school. In replying to the question of Vyasaraja, 
Madhusūdanā, on the basis of the exposition of the Pañcapādikā 
of Pādmapāda, defines falsehood or:mithyātva as something 
inexplicable and inconceivable in the sense that it is neither the 
recéptacle (adhikarana) of existence and nor of non-existence.* 
Against this explanation of Padmapada, Vyüsarüja contends 
aye > that sadasadanadhikaranatoa, which according 
ee eatins obi o the view-point of Padmapāda, is the- crite- 
nition of Padmapēds. rion of falsehood, is a concept ,which’ stands 
against all logic and reason and connotes nothing logically valid. 
Padmapāda's expression admits of three possible -interpretations 
but none of them is free from fallacy of one kind or another. 
The three probable interpretations brought forward by Vjāsarāja, 
are:—(a) The absolute negation of non-existence characterised 
by existence. (b) The dual character of the absolute negation of 
existence and that of non-existence. (c) The absolute negation 
of non-existence as determined by that of existence.’ 
In pointing out inadequacies in the given interpretations 
+ Kas Vyāsarāja contends that the first exposition 
eerie E is untenable because phenomenal appearances 
ed out by Vyāsarājā. ^ gre realand can in no way be characterised 
by non-existence determined by existence (sattva-visistasattva). 
The Madhvites admit absolute existence of the phenomenal 
' appearance - and totally. deny non-existence advocated by 
the monistic teachers. And non-existence or dsativa being 
1 Sadasadanadhikaranatvamanirvacyatvarh mithyātvamiti. P. P., p.8. 
2 Tat kim sattva-visistisattvabhavah, sattvātyantābhāvāsattvātyantā- 
bhāvarūparh dharmadvayam, sattvātyantābhāvatve sati asattvātyantābhāva- 
rūparh visigtam. . . ‘ ķi 
: N. Mr., p. 22. 
In explaining Padmopāda's expression Vyasaraja takes his stand only 
-on the grammatical and syntactical formation of the expression. 
; Vide Siddhivyakhya, p. 48. 
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negated therein, the worldly appearance cannot be characterised 
by any particular form of non-existence (sattva-visista-sattva) 
for a substantive aspect (vi$egyūrhša) of a concept being denied 
all special features which determine the nature of the substantive 
(visesya) must also be necessarily negated. 
- Further such an exposition commits -the fallacy of 
i sādhyāprasiddhi or attempting to prove some- 
onda St St. thing which is nowhere oe to exist, 
sadhya or the major or what is to be predigated 
of the minor must be a known fact. Non-existence characterised 
by existence, which is the suggested criterion of falsity, is a 
concept which is totally devoid of any factuality according to the 
Madhvites. Hence there arises the fallacy of sadhya-prasiddhi 
or reasoning from something which is nowhere known to 
exist.’ 
The second interpretation is unsatisfactory because it involves 
; contradiction or vyāghāta. Of the two charac- 
cut deir ramis ia teristics which are quite contradictory in their 
the second interprets nature, if one is negated in a phenomenon, the 
other is posited by the negation of the first 
one, but the two cannot reside simultaneously. Now if the 
absolute negation of existence. is denied in the phenomenal 
appearance, its contradictory, the negation of non-existence, is 
posited’ therein ; and again if the absolute negation of non- 
existence is negated, the negation of existence is posited in the 
worldly existence. 


1 Sadhyaprasiddhi is a fallacy of reasoning based on the improbability 
of südhya or major. When in a syllogism, the major which is affirmed 
or denied of the subject or the minor; becomes an unknown factor, the 
. syllogistic argument commits the fallacy of unknown predication. For ex- 
ample, in the syllogism '' a mountain has golden fire, because it has smoke,’ 

- the golden fire or the major of the syllogism is not known to us and hence 
such a factor cannot be predicated of the mountain and the syllogism 
becomes fallacious. E 
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For the test of the two concepts ‘ sativa and asattva,’ exis- 
‘fence and non-existence, is contradiction 
The charge of Vyà- Sue fep 5 

ghata. — and non-contradiction. Worldly existences are 
sat because they are not contradicted; and 
the oyster-silver, rope-serpent, etc., are asat because they are 
contradicted. If sattva or abadhyatva be negated in a pheno- 
menon it logically follows that the phenomenon is asat or bādhya. 
‘The exposition under consideration positing two contradictory 
characteristics, viz., the absolute negation of existence and of 
non-existence in the worldly appearance commits an unavoidable 
contradiction or vyaghata.* [i 
Secondly, the interpretation is faulty as it might be turned 
against the Advaitin's position in twofold 
auto charge of Artt- Tonner. In the first place, it may be argued 
a that Brahman being devoid of all determinate 
qualities can be said to be marked by the negation of existence 
and that of non-existence. Hence if this dual characterisation, 
viz., negation of existence and non-existence be the creterion of 
falsity, Brahman itself becomes false. Then again if Brahman 
thus characterised be taken as absolutely real, the worldly 
appearance should also be regarded as real as it is, on the 
Advaitin’s own admission, marked by these two dual negative 
characters. ‘This is what is called one of the ‘ occasions of 
rebuke’ (nigrahasthanam) known as Arthāntaram, i.e., the 

argument leads to a position which is not intended.” 

1 (a) Vide Nyāyāmrta, p. 22. 

(b) Nigedhasya anyataravidhinantariyakatvat sattvātyantābhūve 
sadhye vyahatih, evamasattvūtyantābhāve südhye sattvasyaiva prāptyā 
punaļ tadatyantābhūvasādhane vyahatirityarthah. N. Mr., p. 22. 

(c) Sattvābhāvasādhane asattvasya prāptyā punarasattvābhūva- 
sūdhane vyāhatirityarthah. N. Mr. T., p. 10. 

2 (a) Nirdhermaka-Brahmavat sattvarāhitye'pi sadrūpatvenāmithyā- 
' tvopapattyā arthāntarafico. N. Mr., p. 24. 

(b) Rajatarn vināpi šuktyādau rajata-pralīti-vyavahārādidaršanāt 
satpadartham ^ vinüpi satpratityaderupapattavatilaghavamiti Brahmāpi 
sadrūparh na sidhyet, pramitatvāt Brahma sadrūpamiti jagatyapi tulyam. 

N. Mr. T., p. 11. 
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The position is again untenable, because the major or sadhya 
Bac erc cannot be proved from the given explanatory 
vaikalya, example as the explanatory instance is in- 

adequate. In the syllogism under discussion 
‘negation of existence and of non-existence’ is the major 
or sādhya and the oyster-silver rope-serpent, etc., are the 
given explanatory instances. Now the Madhvites contend 
that the absotute negation of existence may exist in the 
nonest oyster-silver, etc., but the negation of non-existence 
can in no way be admitted in them because they are 
unreal or asat in their character. Thus only a part of the 
major is proved by the explanatory instance. Hence the instance 
is sādhya-vikala.* 


It may be argued in reply that if the major of the syllogism 
under discussion being partly negated in the oyster-silver and 
such other explanatory examples, makes the inference a faulty 
one, the well-known syllogism * the earth differs from other cate- 
gories for its smell’? also becomes fallacious. For in this 
syllogism, water, ether, etc., form the explanatory examples, and 
‘the difference of all other categories’ forms the major (sādhya). 
Now in a particular example, say in water, difference of all 
other categories except its own self can be held, but the difference 
of water in water can in no way be acknowledged ; and in this 
way all explanatory instances fail to prove the mutual negation of 


1 Sādhya-vikala is one of the four fallacies of the positive expla- 
natory instance, for example, if in the syllogism, sound is eternal because 
it is without a cause, and what is without a cause is eternal the antecedent 
non-existence or pragabhava be brought forward as an explanatory instance, 
the instance being negated at the origination of its counterpart or pratiyogt 
cannot be characterised as eternal and the major of the syllogism thus does 
not exist in the explanatory example and the example is styled südhya-vikala. 


2 Prthivī itarebhyo bhidyate gandhavattvāt. — . 
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all categories of the major of the given ‘syllogism.’ And the 
examples being partially invalid in their nature invalidate the 
syllogism. * 
- But the argument is not convincing, for, the given syllogism 
being purely negative (kevala-vyatirekt) in its character does not 
9 reguire a positive instance to prove its major 
Ee ae kor and the question of sadhya-vaikalya being one 
een a of the defects of the example homogeneous with 
the proven, cannot be urgedin the case of 
purely negative form of inference. Such an inference is based on 
the negative form of vyāpti -or concomitance between the nega- 
tion of the major and that of the middle. Even then, a question 
may naturally be asked that such a major cannot be establish- 
ed because the instance of such a concomitance cannot be 
found anywhere else. It is found only in the earth where 
itis doubted and has to be proved by the 
The negative in- dr 
ference commits the Syllogistic argument. Hence the charge of 
fallacy, ot sādkiā- sadhyaprasiddhi or the improbability of the 
' major invalidates the whole chain of reasoning. 
To refute the charge it may be argued that the major—the 
difference of all categories—is not to be understood individually or 
separately but collectively by a particular determinate cognition 
(visigta-buddhi) in which the aggregate itself is presented as its 
object (samūhālambanajitāna). Thus in a. particular instance, 
e.g., in water, the difference of water itself may appear as aD 
The charge of absurdity, but the negation of totality or 
sādiyāprasiddti cm samūhain, any particular case is logically 


Nyiya syllogism under established. And in this way the given major 


1 (a) N. Mr., p. 24. 

_ (b) Prthivītarabhinnetyatrāpi trayodasabhedinarh sūdhyatvāt jaladau 
"tejahprabhrtidvādašabhedānārh sattvepi jalabhedasya . abhūvāt südhya- 
vēikalyam. N. Mr. P., p. 24. . 

(c) N. Mr. T., p. 12.- 
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may be proved in all heterogeneous instances and the charge of 
sādhyāprasiddhi is a futile one. 

By the application of the same logic which establishes the 
difference of all categories in earth on account of its smell, the 
NL rete Advaitins „avoid the opponent's charge of 
E sādhyāprasiddhi or of improbable predication. 

Of the two noted characteristics of the major 
the negation of existence may be found in the oyster-silver 
and that of non-existence in the phenomenal appearance ; but the 
two can nowhere be found in a single substratum. For this 
reason the charge of improbability major has been urged in 
the Advaita-interpretation of falsity.* In repudiating the 
Madhvites’ charge of sadhyüprasiddhi, the Advaitins contend 
that the two characteristics, viz., negation of existence and of 
non-existence, are jointly and collectively apprehended as the 
counterpart (pratiyogi) of one absolute negation ; and the 
oyster silver, rope-serpent, etc., which, though incapable of 
being characterised by the negation of non-existence, can be 
logically determined by the negation of both the characteristics 
taken jointly. For the negation of both in the substrate of one 
is a well-admitted fact in the science of reasoning. 


1 (a) N. Mr., p. 24. 

(b) Jalāditrayodašānyonyābhūvānārm tejahprabhrtigu pratyekarh pratye- 
karh jfianinanterarh trayodasinyonyabhiva iti sam ūhālambanarūpaika- 
iūānārūdhānām prasiddhi-sarhbhavena vyatirekanirūpaņari sarhbhavāti. 

N. Mr. P., p. 24. 


(c) Ekaikānyonyābhūvasja na sadhyatavacchedakivacchinnatvam, 
sūdhyatūvacohedakasya ^ samühalabanaika-jhünoparüdhatvasya vyüsajya- 


vrtterdharmasya pratyekabhavesvaparyapteh. 
N. Mr. P., p. 12. 


2 Ekūdhikaraņyāvacchedena sādhyasiddheruddešyatvena atra ekadhi- 
i or sādhyaprasiddherabhāvāt aprasiddhaviseganata syadeva. 
N. Mr. P., p. 24. 


24 
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Now the Madhvites contend that such a position may refute 
__sadhyapraciaani be- the charge of sādhyāprasiddhi but one of 
das aa parts of the major being already admitted 
commits the fallacy jn the explanatory example, e. g., oyster-silver, 


of — améatal-siddha- 

sādhanatā. — the Advaita position can in no way avoid the 
n charge of arhšatah-siddha-sādhanatā or proving 

what is partly proved.’ 

The third interpretation of falsity in which the two in- 
dependent negations of existence and non-existence, as they 
Vyāaarāja's edu. 278 understood in the second interpretation, 
ERE E Dd in. gre combined in a single notion of two com- 

ponent parts, one being the qualifying epithet, . 
and the other a noun qualified. The absolute negation of ex- 
istence and of non-existence related as noun and adjective would 
not give the Advaitins any relief for all the shortcomings, 
mainly based on the two negative marks, viz., (1) vyāghāta or 
contradiction, (2) arthantaram or shifting of topic and (3) sādhya- 
vaikalya or inadequacy of instance pointed out in the second inter- 
pretation, may be shown to have crept in the third one as well. 
Of the two other fallacies, viz., (1) sadhyaprasiddhi or impro- 
bability of the major and (2) atnsgatah-siddha-sddhanata or 
proving what has been partly proved, the charge of siddha- 
sadhanata does not lie in this interpretation; for a major thus 
characterised has nowhere been partially known. The question 
of améatah-siddha-sadhanata occurs in cases in which the distinc- 
tive marks of the major (sādhyatāvacchedakadharma) are not one 
but many ; and of the many marks of the major, some already 
exist where they are to be proved. In the second explanation of 
falsity, the major was characterised by its two constituent parts 
and one of them, viz., the negation of existence was already 


1 Prthivitorabhinna prthivītvādityatra trayodašānyonyābhāvānāmivā 
atrāpi sattvāsattvātyantūbhāvayoh pratyekarh prasiddhatvena kathaūcida- 
prasiddhavišegaņatvābhāve'pi asattvātyantūbhāvārhše siddhasādhanācea. 

N. Mr., p. 24. 
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preadmitted in the oyster-silver, thus the charge of améalah- 
siddha sādhanalā has been urged in the second exposition. In 
the third one, the combined notion (vigista-buddhi) has been 
taken as the major and the distinctive feature of the major 
(sadhyalüvacchedakadharma) is a unique one comprising the 
two constituents in a single determinate notion. Tt isa third 
notion distinct from the two and relating the two as a 
limiting adjunct and the noun qualified, in other words, 
the distinctive mark of the major is not identical with 
the characteristics of the determinate factor and that of 
the noun (višesaņatāvacchedaka and visesyatavacchedaka). 
Visigta-buddhi or determinate notion is one distinctive judgment 
which unites the two or more independent notions in one single 
whole and originates. as a third apprehension springing out of 
individual notions which are united in one whole. And this 
wholeness being the distinctive feature of the major the 
major in its entirety is nowhere established and thus the 
charge of agatah-siddha-sidhanaté cannot be urged in the third 
exposition.’ 
When this wholeness forms the characteristic of the major, 
a new defect creeps into the exposition. The combined concept, 
which is the distinctive feature of the major 
duy of the subatantivo has, as we have already noticed, the two com- 
Portion of the majo ponent parts related as noun and its determin- 
ing adjuncts. Now to establish falsity of the phenomenal 
appearances, if the Advaita-teachers prove the absolute negation 
of existence (sattvātyantābhāva) "in the worldly existences against 
the Madhvites who advocate their reality, the Advaita proposition 


1 (a) Sadhyatavacohedakaikyannarháe siddhasādhanatvam. > 

N. Mr., p. 25. 
(b) Prakrte visistasya ekasya  sadhyatvene sadhyatavaccheda- 

kaikyena tadavacchinnasidhyasya asiddhatvannamée siddhasādhanē- 


vakasah. 
"s N. Mr., p. 25. 
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can be affirmed and the portion which forms the limiting 
adjunct (viseganarióa) of the entire judgment forming the major 
is quite enough to establish the Advaita tenet of falsity and tle 
portion representing the main component (visesyārnša) appears 
to be redundant, for, the absolute negation of non-existence in 
the phenomenal existences is an admitted fact in the thesis of the 
Madhvites. Thus the charge of vyartha-visesyata or superfluity 
of the subjective aspect of the major renders the interpretation 
faulty. 

Against this the Advaitins might argue that the charge of 
vyartha-višesyatā or redundancy of the substantive aspect of the 
major cannot be brought against the monistic thesis. For to 
establish the falsity of the phenomenal world which has been 
characterised by the Advaitins as neither being nor non-being, 
such a superfluity of the major is rather helpful and intentional. 
The Advaita teachers, establishing such a redundant major in the 
minor, viz., in the phenomenal appearance, characterise it as false 
in the sense of being indescribable in its nature. The worldly 
appearance is neither existence nor non-existence. It partakes 
of the character of both being and non-being. It is neither 
ultimately real as it has got no permanent substratum of its own 
nor does it share in the nature of sky-flower, hare’s horn, etc., 
as they are absolute nought. The world appearance takes a 
middle course between the two extremes. We do not and 
cannot know its nature. It is inconceivable and inexplicable. 
To attribute falsity in this peculiar sense, the Advaitins deem 
such a superfluity as an absolutely necessary part of the major 
and the charge of redundancy in the monistic proposition is 
beside the point. 

Even granting for the sake of argument that the charge of 
superfluity of the substantive portion of the major (vyartha- 
vigesyata) can be met in the above way, the Mādhvites return 

to the charge and contend.that the charge of 
sepia dli. of sadhyüprasiddhi cannot be got over and seems 
to be a formidable objection to the Advaita 
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syllogism. It might be contended that though such a deter- 
minate major can no where be established, the different parts 
of it might be proved separately. Thus the existent proves 
the negation of non-existent and the non-existent proves the 
negation of existent. But such proof by parts cannot establish 
the totality (samudayasiddhi) which is the essence of the 
given major. Moreover any such attempt to prove the total 
major by part would banish the fallacy of sadhyaprasiddhi from 
the science of reasoning. In the universally accepted instance 
of sādhyāprasiddhi, viz., the ‘earth is scratched by the hare's 
horn because itis earth,” ' the hare's horn being an impossibility, 
the syllogism suffers from the fallacy of ‘unknown predication.’ 
The real absurdity of the proposition lies in the fact that there is 
no inherent relation between the hare and the horn. And it is 
no answer to the fallacy to say that the two terms ‘hare’ and 
‘horn’ can be taken separately as real entities. Since such 
separation of elements of the complex major is against the real 
essence of the argument, the two parts are to be taken as 
a collective notion and the charge of sādhyāprasiddhi will apply 
whenever there is any such disjunction of parts. 


To refute the charge put forward by Vyasaraja against the 
expression of Padmapāda, Madhusüdana Sarasvatī contends that 
the objections are not to the point. The charge of contradiction 
or vyüghüta as pointed out by Vyāsarāja in the second interpreta- 

o Kā tion, Madhusiidana observes, cannot stand. 
cyaghata ^ cannot The real essence of Vyāsarāja's charge of 
rani contradiction lies in the fact that of two 
absolute negations of diverse character, viz., the absolute negation 
of existence and of non-existence when one is negated, the other 
is invariably posited and vice versa; but the two cannot reside in 
a single substrate. Against this, Madhusūdana argues that 
Vyāsarāja’s charge is mainly based on what the two terms sattva 
and asattva, existence and non-existence, connote here. Are they 


1 Bhūļ $aša-vigāņollikhitā bhūtvāt. 
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to be taken in the sense that (1) one is the absolute negation of 
the other (paraspara-viraharūpatayā), or that (2) one invariably 
and universally pervades the absolute negation of the other 
(paraspara-virahavyāpakatayā), or that (8) the absolute negation 
of one is to be pervaded by the other (paraspara-viraha-vyapyataya). 
These are the three possible interpretations which might 
bring about the charge of contradiction in the Advaita- 
position. To explain the position further: if existence be taken 
in the sense of the absolute negation of non-existence and non- 
existence as that of existence, they cannot reside in the same 
substrate ; if again they are located in the same substratum, they 
are not of the said nature. If the negation of existence (asattva) 
be characterised to be located in the substrate of the absolute nega- 
tion of existence, asattva cannot be defined as the absolute nega- 
tion of existence. In other words, if the negation of non-exist- 
ence exists in the substrate of that of existence, the two concepts 
sattva and asattva cannot be characterised as mutual absolute 
negation. For example, the negation of existence (saltva-bhava) 
exists in the substrate of the negation of existence, thus existence 
cannot be characterised as the negation of existence. Similarly, 
if the negation of existence exists in the substrate of that of non- 
existence, non-existence and existence cannot be defined as 
mutual absolute negation.’ 
Again, if asativa, negation of existence, is to be located in 
Explanation of the the substrate of that of existence, asattva 
CEE OLA cannot invariably und universally pervade the 
negation of existence. As for example, sattva or existence, which 
can be negated in the substrate of the negation of existence, 
cannot pervade the negation of existence, so is non-existence. 
On the other hand, if sattva or existence is to be located in the 


1 Asattvarh yadi sattvābhāva-samānādhikaraņa-svabhāvakarh syāt, tadā 
sattvabhavarüparh na syāt; yat yadabhāvasamānādhikaraņe-svabhāvakar tat 
na tadabhāvarūpamiti, evarh sattvarh yadi asattvābhāvasamānādhikaraņa- 
svabhāvakarh syāt, tadā asattvābhāvarūpam na syāt. 

Vittha, the gloss on the G. B., pp. 50-51. 
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same location with the negation of non-existence, sattva cannot 
pervade the negation of non-existence.' 

If asattva resides in the substrate of the negation of existence, 

Explanation of the the negation of existence is not to be pervaded 
tice ehernadve: by asattva and vice versa. All these contra- 
reasonings definitely prove that sativa and asattva cannot reside 
in the same substrate and this invalidates the Advaita-proposition 
which characterises the worldly existence with the dual negation 
of both existence and non-existence. Here lies the real logic of 
contradiction (vyāghāta) pointed out by Vyāsarāja. 

In repudiating Vyāsarāja's charge of contradiction Madhu- 
sūdana contends that none of three interpretations of the concepts 
sativa and asattva is free from defects. That sattva and asattva 
are to be taken as mutual absolute negation (paraspara-viraha- 
rūpa) is a position advocated by the Madhvites but thoroughly 
discarded by the Sarnkarites. The Advaitins explain the criterion 
of sativa as free from contradiction of all times (trikālā- 
; Monistic explana- badhyatvam) and asattva as what does never 
tion of sat and asat. form the object of cognition as reality in 
any substrate The sky-flower, hare's horn, etc., which have 
no objectivity at all, are never cognised as realin any substratum ; 
they are therefore styled as ‘asat’ or unreal. Phenonmenal 
appearances, which satisfy the demand of our pragmatic life, 
have objectivity of their own and are apprehended as real. They, 
therefore, cannot be classed with the nonest sky-flower, hare’s 
horn, etc. The pot, carrying water, occupying a particular space- 
position, is cognised as real and cannot be charged with unreality 
as explained by the monistic teachers. All phenomenal objects 
which serve the pragmatic affairs of life, cannot be defined as 
absolute nought ; nor can they be explained as real in the abso- 
lute sense of the term. They, therefore, do not come under 
the category of either “Cis? or ‘‘is not '' and their nature is 


1 Ibid, p. 51. ? Ibid, p. 51. 
3 Kyacidapyupadhau sattyena pratiyamanatvanadhikeranatvam. 
- Ad, B., p. 51. 
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different from both. The world-appearance has got an empirical 
existence of its own. Asit is not existence in the pure and 
absolute sense of the term, it is also not false in the sense of 
non-existence which is the characteristic of sky-flower, hare's 
horn, etc. The world appearance is thus styled sadasadanadhi- 
karaņa by Padmapāda, and the Mādhva charge of contradiction 
(vyāghāta) is beside the point. 

It is now seen from the previous discussion that the 
Contradiction ean- Mādhvites' charge of contradiction cannot stand 
not stand in the sense in the sense that sattva and asattva are the two 
that one pervades the > 2 
PIE gai of contradictory terms and one is the absolute 

j negation of the other (parasparaviraharüpa). 
Now if the two concepts, existence and non-existence, be explained 
in the sense that one invariably pervades the absolute negation 
of the other (paraspara-virahavyapaka), the opponents’ charge 
seems to be an absurdity.’ Of the two phenomena so connected, 
one is called the vyāpya or gamaka (the sign, mark or indicator) 
and the other vyāūpaka or gamya (the thing signified, marked 
or indicated). In the relation of fire and smoke, for example, 
smoke is the vyāpya or gamaka (sign or mark) ; and fire, the 
vyāpaka or gamya (the thing signified or marked). Now the 
relation of vyüpii between A and B may be either unequal or 
equipollent (visamavyāpti or samavyāpti). When A is the 
sign of B, but B is not the sign of A, the vyāpti is one-sided 
or unequal and here a vyāpti is said to exist between A 
and B and not between B and A. For example, smoke is 
the sign of fire but fire is not universally a sign of smoke. 
When, therefore, the relation of vyāpti is an unequal one, as 
between smoke and fire, it is expressed in the proposition 
whenever the vyapya (sign or mark, e.g , smoke) exists, the 
vyüpaka (the thing signified or marked, e.g., fire) also exists. 
From this it follows by necessary implication (a sort of artha- 
patti) that whenever the vyapaka (e.g., fire) is absent, the vyapya 
(e. g», smoke) is also absent (vyapakabhave vyāpyābhāvaļ).' 


1 The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 2747-75. 
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This being the essence of vyāpya-vyāpaka-bhāva or the relation 
of the sign and the thing signified, the two concepts asattva 
and sattva which are thus related through their negation 
would be explained as wherever the vy@pya, i.e., the negation of 
existence—sattvābhāva, the mark, the sign—exists, the vyāpaka, 
i. e. asattva also exists. In other words, wherever the vyāpaka, 
e.g., asattva is absent, the vyāpya or the negation of existence is 
also absent. And again wherever the vyāpya, i.e., the negation 
of non-existence (asattvābhāva) exists, sattva, the vyāpaka also 
exists ; and wherever the vyāpaka, i.e., sativa does not exist, the 
negation of non-existence, the vyāpya also does not exist. - This 
is the position which has been advocated by the Mādhvites, but 
thoroughly discarded by the Advaitins. If the vyāpya, i.e., 
the negation of existence or that of non-existence 
as the case may be exists in the absence of the 
vyüpaka, viz. (asattoa or sattva) the unbroken uniformity 
(avyabhicāritva) which is the criterion of the vyāpya falls 
through and the ascertainment of a mutual relation between the 
two phenomena of the invariable, unconditional concomitance 
(oyāpti-nirūpakatva) which is the true characteristic of the 
vyüpaka or the ubiquitous also falls to the ground. The judg- 
ment where there is a fire, there is smoke (dhūmavān vahneh) 
is fallacious because the said relation of the vyāpya and vyā- 
paka or the mark or sign and the thing signified, does not exist 
between fire and smoke, for as is evident in the overheated iron- 
ball, fire, the vyāpya or the so-called sign does exist without 
smoke or the vyāpaka. Thus the unbroken uniformity which 
is the criterion of the sign or vyāpya, falls and the capability of 
ascertainment of vyāpti or unconditional, invariable relation 
(vyāpti-nirūpakatva) or the real essence of the vyapaka also 
falls through. 

The same logic might be applied by Madhusüdana in the 
case of sattva and asaltva characterised as paraspara-virahavyapa- 
ka by the Mādhvites. The Madhva explanation of saltoa and 
asattva implies that wherever sattvābhāva is, asattva is ; and. 
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again where asattvābhāva exists, sattva exists. Madhusūdana, 
standing against the so-called relation of invariable concomi- 
tance between sattvābhāva and asattva, contends that such a 
relation is faulty. Because in the case of oyster-silver super- 
imposition, sattvabhava exists in its absolute sense or in the 
sense in which sattva has been defined by the Advaitins, asattva 
also does not exist in its extreme sense or in the sense in which 
it is read in the sky-flower and such other absolutely non-exist- 
ents. For asattva has been defined by the Advaitins as what 
does never form the object of cognition as reality in any sub- 
strate. And in this sense it cannot be urged in the oyster- 
silver superimposition which by its false appearance, occupies 
the middle position between reality and non-reality in their 
extreme sense. Again asattvābhāva exists in the oyster-silver, 
but sattva does not exist. Madhusüdana's definition of sattva 
and asativa, as we have studied before, clearly implies that 
sattvübhüva can exist even in the absence of asattva and asattva- 
bhava in the absence of sattva. Now the said relation of niyata- 
sühacarya or unbroken uniformity which depends on the ascer- 
tainment of an invariable, and unconditional concomitance 
between sattoübhüva and asativa and again asattvābhāva and 
sattva totally falls to the ground. And the charge of contradic- 
tion on the basis of a relation of the sign (vyāpya) and the thing 
signified (vyāpaka), stands only on the Mādhvites' utter ignor- 
ance of the Advaita-position. 

The charge of contradiction cannot at all arise in the third 
: E alternative in which sattva and asattva have 
Contradiction can- 
not stand in the third been explained as the vyāpya or the sign or 
e mark of their mutual absolute negation. In 
this case, sattvābhāva and asattvābhāva are taken as vyāpaka or 
gamya and sattva and asattva as vyāpya or gamaka. And the 
proposition means wherever sattva and asattva or  vyüpya 
or gamaka exist, asattvābhāva and sattvābhava also exist, and 
again wherever the vyāpaka-sattvābhāva and asattvābhāva do not 
exist, the vyāpya-asattva and sattva also do not exist. From 
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this syllogistic argument, it docs not logically follow that the 
vyāpaka-sattvābhāva and asattvübhüva cannot exist without the 
vyāpya-asattva and sativa. Such a syllogism only proves that 
wherever asaitoa is, sattvābhāva is. Sattvābhāva and asattvā- 
bhava being vyāpaka or more extensive than their vyāpya-asattva 
and sativa respectively, can exist in a third entity where the 
vyāpya-asattva and sativa do not exist. An example will make 
it clear : in the proposition ‘wherever cowhood exists, the nega- 
tion of horsehood exists (asativabhavavin gotvüt); and again 
horsehood implies the negation of cowhood (gotvābhāvavān 
ašvatvāt). In other words, wherever the negation of horsehood 
is absent, cowhood is also absent; and again when the negation 
of cowhood is absent, horsehood is also absent. ‘Thus, cowhood 
and horsehood are styled (parasparavirahavyapya). But nega- 
tion of cowhood and horsehood (gotvābhāva and asvatvabhava) 
which are vyāpaka, ubiquitous or more extensive than their 
vyāpya or gamaka, i.e., horsehood and cowhood respectively, 
may be found in a camel. And such an apprehension of the 
negation of cowhood and  horsehood in a camel does 
not stand against the unbroken uniformity (niyatasaha- 
carya) or the relation of the sign and the thing signified 
(vyāpyavyāpakabhāva) between the cowhood (i.e, vyapya) and 
the negation of horsehood (vyāpaka) and horsehood and negation 
of cowhood. Now, though sattva and asattva are characterised 
as paraspara-virahavyapya or in other words, wherever sattva and 
asattva exist, asattvābhāva and sattvābhāva exist, the dual nega- 
tion of sattva and asattva can be apprehended in a third pheno- 
menon, €.g., oyster-silver. "The oyster-silver is neither sat nor 
asat and thus the absolute negation of both sattva and asattoa in 
the extreme sense of the terms as explained by the monistic 
teachers, can be found in the silver of the oyster-silver super- 
imposition. 


1 Gotvagvatvayoh parasparavirahavyapyatve pi tadabhāvayorugtrādā- 
vekatra sahopalarhbhāt. Ad. S., p. 55. 
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In the interpretation under consideration, the charge of con- 
- tradiction advanced by the Mādhvites appears to be a logical 
absurdity because the dual negations of the two entities which 
are styled as parasparavirahavyāpya can be logically established 
in a third entity and thus there arises no room for contradiction. 
The real implication of the Madhvites' charge of contradiction 
lies in the fact that if the negation of the two phenomena 
can be found in a third phenomenon, the“ two phenomena 
cannot be characterised as parasparavirahavyapya. It is not 
substantially proved that the vyāpaka phenomenon being 
more extensive in its character does exist even in the 
absence of the vyāpya phenomenon and the presence of the 
vyāpaka in the absence of the vyapya does not stand against the 
principle of logic and reason. What ‘is needed in the invariable 
co-existence of the vyāpya and the vyāpaka is that in the presence 
of the vyapya, the existence of the vyapaka is an absolute neces- 
sity but not vice versa. The said invariable co-existence or con- 
comitance of asattva (the vyapya) and the absolute negation of 
sattva (the vyapaka) can be found in sky-flower, hare’s horn, etc., 
and again in the highest reality, the co-presence of sattva (the 
vyapya) and: the negation of asattva (the vyapaka) can be appre- 
hended; and thus the demanded relation of vyapya and vyāpaka. 
or the sign and the thing signified might be proved. And again 
the dual negation of sattva and asattva which were the vyāpaka 
phenomena in the said vyāpti can be, the Advaitins argue, ob- 
served in the phenomenal appearance. Now the proposition or 
general maxim, which urges that the two phenomena, the abso- 
lute negation of which exists in the same location, ¢.g. a third 
phenomenon, cannot be characterised as parasparavirahavyapyo 


1 Asattvadau sattvādyabhūvasamānādhikaraņs-svabhāvakatva-rūpāpā- 
dakopagame'pi vyapakasya adhikadeSavrttitaya vyüpya-tvübhafijakataya 
tucchadyantarbhavena sattvādyabhūvavyāpya-tvopa-pattisarhbhavena mūla- 
Saithilyaditi. 

s Vittha, p. 53. 
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or indicative mark of their mutual negation’ becomes absolutely 
fallacious. More clearly the Madhva doctrine that if the nega- 
tion of non-existence (asattvābhāva) co-exists with the negation 
of existence in a particular location (e.g., oyster-silver, etc.), non- 
existence (asattva) would not be vyāpya or the invariable, uncon- 
ditional mark or the sign of the negation of sativa (sattvābhāva), 
altogether fails being contrary to all Jogic and reason. - 
The charge of südhya-vaikalya or inadequacy of the given 
explanatory example, which has been urged by the Mādhvites on 
Wisi chag ot vis the ground tbat of the dual character of the 
Sige oatkaige cannot absolute negation of existence and that of non- 
existence, the negation of non-existence cannot 
be admitted in the oyster-silver and other explanatory instances 
as in these cases non-existence is always present, and thus the 
part of the major being negated in the explanatory example, the 
example itself suffers from the fallacy of sadhya-vaikalya. Against 
this Madhusüdana contends that the charge stands on the Madh- 
vites’ misapprehension of the Advaita position as regards the 
connotation of sattva and asatlva. The Advaitins explain the 
two concepts sattva and asattva, as we have already seen, not in 
the sense of contradiction and non-contradiction as defined by 
the Mādhvites ; they explain saltva as absolute truth not to be 
contradicted in all times and asattva as ‘what does never form 
the object of cognition as:reality in any substrate. "The oyster- 
silver, the given explanatory example appears as something 
existent and at the same time is negated at the dawn of know- 
ledge of oyster itself. Hence the oyster-silver can be character- 
ised neither as real nor as non-real in the absolute sense of the 
terms, but occupying a middle position, it can be marked out 
by the dual negation, viz., the negation of existence and that of 
non-existence. And the charge of sādhya-vaikalya cannot be levelled 
against the monistic position. 


1 Yo yadabhava-samanadhikerane-avabhivakah sa na tadabhavavyapya 
iti, Ibid, p. 58. — 
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As regards the opponent’s charge of arthantaram or shifting 

of topic which had been turned against the Advaita position in 
a two-fold manner, namely Brahman which 

paniadbosidanas ze i8 devoid of all attributes can be marked out 
rīt enon * by the absence of existence and non-existence— 
the criterion of falsity—and thus Brahman itself 

—becomes false. Then again if Brahman thus characterised be 
taken as absolutely real, the creative order which, on the Advaitin's 
own admission, is determined by the absence of both of position 
and negation of existence should also be taken as real in the abso- 
lute sense of the term. In other words the definition by denying 
to the world order both position and negation so much 
widensits bound as to obliterate the line of demarcation between 
Brahman and the phenomenal appearances and in defining the 
world order the Advaiting have defined the absolute. To meet 
the charge the Advaitins argue that Brahman which is pure 
Being-Bliss-Consciousness in the Advaita-Vedānta is purga in 
itself. It is as the Sruti says, an a-logical Being neither cause 
nor effect, neither substance nor attribute, neither subject nor 
Brahman cannot be . OPJect. It lies at the back of this cosmic 
regarded as false. existence. tis the substrate of all substrates 
wider and larger than the totality of defined and determined 
systems that express themselves in this universe. Had there - 
been no underlying substratum of this cosmic order, the whole 
order of phenomena would have appeared as so many puzzling 
sensations bewildering our sense organs without satisfying the 
logical demand of intellect or falling in harmony with our prag- 
matic life. This permanent substratum is according to the 
Advaita-Vedānta, unmarked, featureless pure being. Though 
featureless, it seems to manifest itself through an infinity of 
changes which is the creation of Avidyā, the causā-materia of all 
operations in this universe. To attribute falsity to this A-logical 
Being is an absurdity in the domain of the Advaita-Vedānta. 
And the questions now turn to the other point namely, 
world-appearance maybe regarded as absolutely real just like 
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the Brahman itself. Against this Madhusüdana argues that the 

The phenomenal Creative order has got an existence which is 
pearance cates Only empirically valid. Brahman which is 
a absolute existence expresses itself in and through 
the concrete manifolds, which, therefore, partially share in the 
quality of existence. ‘The ‘isness’ reflected in the world order is 
to be referred to Brahman which forms its ultimate substratum. 
It is due to the apparent identity with the permanent substratum 
Brahman that the worldly appearances are cognised as true. It 
is rather unnecessary and superfluous to introduce a plurality of 
existences as the whole order of universe may be explained by 
being referred to one transcendental reality which runs through 
all diversity. This is the real position of the Advaita- 
Vedanta. The realistic schools of Vedanta which advocate 
the world order as true, standing against the standpoint 
of the Advaitins, may argue that the judgment constructions 
* the pot is real,’ etc., on the basis of perceptual proof, demand 
reality of the phenomenal appearances. The Advaitins, who 
hold the worldly existences as only empirically valid, contend 
that the so-called reality implied in the given judgment may be 
explained as due to its apparent identity with the Absolute Being 
as a result of superimposition. ‘he perception of reality in the 
pragmatic appearances is not a valid perception. It is a mal- 
observation to be negated by the inference under discussion 
which establishes the falsity of the world order. Again the 
reality of existences which may be established on the basis of 
perception cannot be absolute as the perception itself is only 
empirically valid. Brahman is the only absolute reality as 
demanded by the $ruti texts and it is that Absolute Being which 
runs through the diversified world and has been identified with 
this world order as its substrate and appears as a limiting. 


1 Ekenaiva-sarvānugatena sarvatra satpratītyupapattau Brahmavat 
prapaüoasya  pratyekarh satsvabhāvatā-kalpane mānābhāvāt. A.S., p. 55. 
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adjunct (vigegava). To admit plurality of existences, in rendering 
a rational explanation of the so-called reality reflected in the parti- 
cular experiences is unphilosophical or unscientific because such 
anadmission, the Advaitins argue, cannot give any consistent : 
(anugata) exposition of reality. For on such a supposition 
the nature of reality and its cognition must vary according 
to the varied nature of existences and one has to admit a 
plurality of existences and their different forms of apprehension 
which would render the process of apprehending truth 
rather cumbrous. The bone of contention lies in the fact that 
the Madhvites and other theistic Vedantists following the path 
of the Naiyāyikas advocate the absolute reality of the cosmic 
order which has been denied by the Advaita teachers. But no 
philosopher can deny the experience of the ‘pot’ which satisfies 
the demand of practical life, as real. The reality of the pot 
carrying water is experienced in every-day life. Now the ques- 
tion is how to explain the reality of the worldly appearances ? Is 
it empiric or absolute ? The Advaitins hold the former view 
while the realistic schools advocate the absolute reality of the 
world order. Madhusüdana in repudiating the opponents’ charge 
of arthantaram or shifting of topic fully explains his own posi- 
tion and observes that the position held by the Madhvites is not 
free from defect. 
The Madhva contention that the worldly appearances are as 
Peer e real as Brahman itself,? is unsatisfactory. The 
nation of the worldly inert world which is subject to the antecedent 
existences is also un- 4 
tenable. "and consequent non-existence or every-day 
change and decay cannot be characterised as 
real as Brahman which is Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousness and 
ever was, ever is and ever shall be. Existence of Brahman can 
be explained by its own nature, self-luminous, one, unique 


1 (a) Vide Siddhivyākhyā, pp. 55-56. 
(b) Vide Gauda-Brahmanandi, p. 56. 
2 Yādršarh Brahmanah sattvarh tādršarh syāt jagatyapi. 
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consciousness which is directly contradictory to inertness, the 
essential nature of the ever-changing world. Thus. the Madhva- 
proposition which makes the world order as real as Brahman seems 
to be an absurdity. And to admit such an absolute reality which 
is diametrically opposed to inertness (jadatva) is only to attribute 
falsity to the world order as is evident in the cognition of silver 
in the oyster. In the oyster-silver cognition, silver is false 
because being or reality of oyster is totally contradictory to that 
of silver and the notion of silver is false as it has been charac- 
terised by the existence not of its own but of its locus-oyster.* 
Oyster and silver are endowed with different grades of realities 
and it is due to the obliteration of distinction between the empiric 
and imaginary existences that silver is wrongly apprehended. 
Now the Madhvites advocating the absolute reality of the world 
order in the sense of Brahman ignore the obvious distinction of 
the absolute and pragmatic realities and such an attribution of 
absolute reality; to the empirical appearance rather leads to its 
falsity. Reality or existence is thus to be construed in the sense 
that ‘ What does never form the counterpart of negation of all 
times and space.’ In this sense reality is ascribable to Brahman 
and not to the concrete manifold. : 

The phenomenal appearances should not be regarded as 
endowed with independent reality like Brahman ; they appear as 
real because they are kindled with the Highest Reality. They 
are the seeming expression of reality and not real existence. 
Suresvarücürya thus rightly observes that ‘‘ the world has come 
out of Sat, loses itself in Sat, so the entire world is real, but 
viewed apart from Sat is false." To advocate absolute reality of 
the worldly existences is to admit plurality of existences which 
would render the process of apprehending truth a cumbrous one. 


1 Svapraküsadvitlyacaitanya-rüpameva Brahmanah sattvarh tadevā cej- 
jadasyapi jagatah tadā rajatatva-virodhiSuktisattays rajatasyeva jadatva- 
virodhisvaprakaéa-sattayaé jagateh svarūpato mithyatvopapatteh. Ad. S, 
p. 984. : 
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Thus the Mādhva charge of shifting of topic or arthāntaram 
does not stand. E ; 
The Advaita-syllogism which predicates the dual character of 
. absolute negation of existence and non-existence 
du opponi. of the world order cannot escape the charge of 
miedp catalina amgatahsiddhasadhanata ; for the Mādhvites, 
: advocating the absolute reality of the phenomenal 
appearance admit the negation of non-existence—a part of the 
major—in the world order. Against this the Advaitins argue that 
the charge of siddhasādhanatā can only be brought against the 
syllogism in which the major with all its characteristics (sādhya- 
tüvacchedakadharma) is proved of the minor with all the special 
characteristics or distinctive features of its own (pakgatüvacche- 
dakadharma) and not in the given minor alone. The real essence 
of the argument lies in the fact that in order to establish 
the major in the minor which is the result of an inferential 
reasoning the major with all its distinguishing. marks should 
be proved of the minor, determined by all its own particular 
inherent characteristics and not merely by the special 
sign or mark which serves the function of the middle in tlie 
syllogism. For otherwise all valid syllogisms would suffer from 
the fallacy of Siddhasadhanata or establishing what has already 
been established. When we infer fire in a hill from ‘the propo- 
sition ‘the hill is fiery’ because it is smoky, vyāpti or invariable, 
unconditional concomitance, between fire and smoke, helps us to 
the conclusion that the hill ison fire, because the agreement 
in absence (vyatireka) between fire and smoke with the non- 
observation of the contrary (vyabhicaradargana) is the foundation 
of our knowledge of vyāpti between fire and smoke. Now from 
such an observation, fire is inferred in the hill because the hill 
was found to be smoky. The presence of the middle (smoke) 
in the minor (hill) is alsoa necessary factor of the inference. 
The moment we perceive smoke in it we infer that it has fire 
‘also. But the question arises, is the fire inferred in the hill as 
hill with all its hill aspects or as the repository of smoke 
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the middle or hetu or means of proof ? If we accept the latter 
view this syllogism also suffers from the fallacy of siddhasadhanata 
because, as is evident from the universal concomitance between 
fire and smoke, fire the major is an universally admitted fact in 
the smoky things and in this respect it is already proved in the 
smoky hill. The real significance of the syllogism is to prove 
fire in the hill as hill and not as something smoky. Paksa or 
the minor has been defined as the subject in which the major 
is doubted. The hill which is perceived to be smoky, with its 
hill aspects’ serves the function of the minor or Paksa where fire, 
the major is doubted. And the syllogistic reasoning proves fire 
in all smoky hills with their hill aspects in which the ascertain- 
ment of fire cannot be made with the help of perception or 
observation. Any hill is not minor, hills endowed with smoke 
are styled minor or paksa of the syllogism. Smoke is the sign or 
the ground of inference and it is with this ground that fire is 
proved in the yonder hill as well as in all other hills characterised 
by their distinctive features, hillness (parvatatva). The universal 
conclusion of the syllogistic reasoning which might be drawn 
from the proof of fire in the hill as hill could not be deduced 
from the inference of fire in the yonder hill as something 
smoky (with all its distinctive marks being hidden). Such 
an inference could no doubt prove the major in the minor marked 
out only by the presence of the middle and not by its own dis- 
tinctive features. Again the proof of the major also means 
presence of the major with all its distinctive marks. Thus the 
charge of siddhasādhanatā occurs only in cases in which the 
major with all its distinctive features is pre-established in the 
minor endowed with all its characteristic marks. In such cases 
inference or syllogistic reasoning proves only what is already 
proved. ‘This fact has been implied by Madhusüdana by saying 
that the fallacy of arasatah-siddha-sadhanata occurs in the syllo- 
gisms in which the characteristics of the major and those of the 
minor are many in number and some of them are previousl 
established in some particular parts of the minor. ~~ jig 
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In order to repudiate the charge of the Madhvites Madhu- 
südana argues that to establish what has already been established 
is, no doubt, a serious type of error in the domain of logic and 
reason and it stands against all syllogistic arguments and invali- 
dates the inferences. The previous proof, as a logical error, stands 
only in these cases in which the syllogisms do not give any new 
idea and prove the major in the same light in which it has been 
proved. But when inferences add novel features in the major in 
which it has not been proved, the charge of siddhasadhanata totally 
falls tothe ground. In the Advaita syllogism under discussion, the 
„major, the dual negation of existence and non-existence forms one 
unique determinate cognition (visisfabuddhi) combining two in 
‘one single notion. Duality itself constitutes the determining mark 
of the major and not the- two singularities forming the duality. 

And the Advaita inference proves this duality of negation which 
constitutes one unity in the given minor. Such is the essence or 
intention of the monistic proposition which cannot be served by 
the previous proof of a particular part (e.g., the negation of the 
non-existence) or parts constituting the duality and such a partial 
proof cannot'stand against the intended inference of the Advaita 
Vedanta. The two parts of the dual major form one indivisible 
determinate term giving rise to a unique conception, distinct from 
the component notions and the presence of one of the parts of this 
‘unique major in the minor cannot be said to involve the fallacy 


N.B.—To strengthen his own position Madhusūdana quotes the 
Mīmārhsā syllogism because the position which has been advocated by the 
Mīmārhsists on the basis of the syllogism, has been accepted by the 
Mādhvites, the staunch opponents of the Advaitins. Jayatirtha, one of the 
great founders of the Mādhva school of Vedanta in his Pramana-paddhati, 
in refuting the relation of inhesion (samavaya) between the property, etc., 
and their seats, explains the relation in the light of the Mimürnsists. And 
the charges launched against the Advaitins by the Madhvites might be 
brought forward even against the Mimürhsà syllogism as it is very akin to 
that.of the Advaitins and the Mādhvites in criticising the Advaita postion 
criticise their own position. 
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of siddhasadhanata. It is sheer folly to bring forth the charge of 
siddhasādhanatā when the syllogism unfolds new truth or estab- 
lishes the major in the sense in which it has not been previously 
seen. Tn order to strengthen his own position Madhusüdana points 
out the well-known Mīimārhsā syllogism in which to explain away 
the charge of siddhasādhanatā, the same truth has been advocated 
by the Mtmarhsists against the Naiyāyikas, the masters of logic. 

The Mīmārisā syllogism * implies that bhedabheda or differ- 
ence and sameness is the relation between the property (guna), 
action or motion (kriyā) and generality, etc., and their respective 

seats. To establish the theory of bhedabheda 
Nadie dee Mīmārnsists advance samānādhikrtatva as 

the middle or hetu of their syllogism. But 
as the expression samānādhikrtatva admits of different inter- 
pretations the question arises, what is its proper connotation 
here? It cannot mean the notion deduced from the words or 
terms bearing the same case endings (ekavibhaktyanta-pada- 
vicyatvam). For in that case the middle becomes too wide 
because the two terms pot and pitcher (ghafah and kalasa%) 
with the first case-ending may be characterised by the middle 
but the said major, e.g., difference and sameness is wanting. 

Tt also does not mean the capability of usage as noun and 
its qualifying epithet (vigesya-visesanabhavena vyavahriyama- 
natvam); for here again the middle becomes too wide as is 
evident from the judgment ‘the pot is on the earth’ in which 
the earth and the pot are related as noun and its limiting adjunct 
but the major is inapplicable. The real essence of the middle, 
according to the view-point of the Mimünsakas, is the capacity 
of being apprehended as noun of a determinate cognition in 
which the subject and the predicate are related in an identical 
or appositional relation (abhedasamsargaka-dhivisesyatva-yogya- 
toam), 'Dhi' or the determinate cognition introduced in the 
conception of the middle must be a valid one, for otherwise the 


' 1, Gugadikerh guņyēdinā bhinņābhinnarh gamānādhikptatvāt, 
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middle becomes too wide in the case of oyster-silver super- 
imposition in which the oyster, the subject of the false notion, 
satisfies all the marks of the ground or means of proof. The 
middle thus explained, the Mimathsakas argue, does not suffer 
from the fallacy of one kind or other. As regards vyāpti or 
the invariable unconditional concomitance between the said 
middle (samanadhikrtattva) and the major bhedabheda, or differ- 
ence and sameness it might be argued that if the said middle 
does not invariably and unconditionally exist in the said major it, 
may exist either in the case of extreme identity (atyantā bhinna), 
6.g., the pot and the pitcher (ghatah and kalasah) or in the case 
of absolute difference, e.g., the pot and cloth (ghatak and patak). 
But an examination shows that the said middle exists in neither 
but only in the case in which both bhedabheda difference and 
sameness, is found in apposition. Thus the appositeness of the 
middle is wanting in either case of extreme identity or of differ- 
ence, and is to be found only in the case in which both difference 
and sameness can be simultaneously apprehended. The given 
argument leads the Mīmārhsists to infer the duality of difference 
and sameness (bhedabhedobhayatva) in the minor, e.g., the 
property, etc., with their respective seats. ` Similarly the Advaita- 
syllogism also proves the dual negation of existence and non- 
existence as one determinate cognition. If the phenomenal be 
real or sat, it cannot be called perceptible (dráya) for perceptibil- 
ity or dréyalva does not invariably co-exist with reality, e.g., in 
the case of Brahman. Again if the phenomenal appearance be 
styled unreal or ‘asat,’ it cannot be characterised by the middle 
* perceptibility ' as the nonest hare’s horn, etc., are not perceptible. 
In other words if perceptibility exists even in the absence of 
the mutual or absolute negation of existence it might exist in 
Brahman where it is not; and if it be found in the absence of 
the negation of non-existence it might be found in the hare’s 
horn, etc. Now if the phenomenal appearance is to be determined 
by perceptibility, the phenomenal appearance must be character- 
ised by the. dual negation of existence and non-existence. And 
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duality itself forms the characteristic mark of the major 
(sādhyatāvacchedaka dharma) as one determinate cognition. 

The real purpose of the whole syllogistic argument is not to 
prove or establish the major as two distinct and separate parts 
forming an aggregate of independent judgments linked together 
by copulative conjunctions but as an aggregate in which the 
two component judgments form one unique duality as the 
characteristic mark which was not known before. So the oppo- 
nents’ charge of siddhkasādhanatā falls to the ground. The world 
order is proved as neither being nor non-being ; it is inexplicable 
or false.' 


1 At the outset, we saw that Madhusūdana began by taking three 
possible interpretations of falsity on the basis of exposition of the Paftca- 
pādikā: Firstly, whether it is the negation of non-existence characterised 
by existence; secondly, whether it is the dual negation of existence and 
non-existence; and thirdly, whether it is negation of non-existence character- 
ised by the negation of existence. So far we have been discussing the 
problem from the point of view of the first and second alternative inter- 
pretations and we have seen how Madhusūdana successfully meets the 
charges levelled against him by the opponents, the Mādhvites and the 
Naiyāyikas. With regard to the third alternative it may be pointed out 
that it is not necessary to discuss it in detail as Madhustidana has dealt 
with the second alternative as a special complex nētion almost identical 
with the third and all the arguments brought forward to establish the 
second alternative would apply mutatis mutandis to the third. The com- 
mentators have however tried to distinguish between the second and the 
third alternatives on certain grammatical reasons, but such distinction does 
not affect the real philosophical position underlying them. „Thus the third 
alternative requires no separate interpretation. 


CHAPTER VI 
Is FALSITY OF THE PHENOMENAL APPEARANCE FALSE ? 


In the previous chapter falsity of the phenomenal appear- 
ance has been logically defined and proved by the Advaitins. 
Now Vyasaraja contends that if, for argument’s sake, the falsity 
of the world order as advocated by the Advaitins be admitted, the 
Advaita position cannot escape logical errors. In order to point 
out the fallacious character of the Advaitins’ standpoint, Vyā- 
sarüja asks, is the falsity itself, which has been attributed io the 

- phenomenal world, true or false ? Ifthe Advaitins accept the 
former view, in other words if falsity itself be taken as true, the 
monistic proposition totally fails, for there comes the question 
of duality or of two absolute realities, viz., Brahman itself and 
the falsity of the phenomenal appearances. So the position that 
Brahman alone is real and everything else is false, becomes un- 
tenable. To explain away the charge of duality it might be 
argued that the falsity of the phenomenal world as true or uncon- 
tradictable (abadhya) does not mean that it is an independent 
absolute reality apart from its substratum. It is Brahman 
the permanent substratum which negatively appears in the 
phenomenal appearances and speaks for the truth or absolute- 
ness of falsity. To explain further, that is false which is negat- 
ed universally in all times in its substratum. While mistaking 
an oyster for silver we get a false perception of silver superim- 
posed on the oyster. Here the substratum is oyster and really 
the silver is negated in the oyster by all men in all times and 
under all circumstances. Soin the case of the world its sub- 
stratum is Brahman as it sustains and supports all concrete 
manifold and the worldly existence is negated in Brahman in all 
times in all circumstances and hence false. 
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The Mādhvites question the position of the Sarhkarites by 
arguing that if the universal negation of this worldly existence 
in Brahman be true the non-duality of the Advaita-Vedünta is 
denied ; for the universal negation comes in as existing negative- 
ly while Brahman remains a pure existence. Along with the 
existence of the latter there lies the existence of the former and 
the monistic premise that Brahman alone is real and all else is 
false, falls to the ground. 

In repudiating the charge of the Mādhvites the Samkarites 
argue that negation has no independent existence apart from its 
locus, for example the earth itself is the negation of the pot. 
Hence the universal negation of the world order is Brahman, 
the locus consciousness itself. So the question of duality, i.e., 
the existence of Brahman along with the existence of the univer- 
sal negation cannot arise at all. 

The Madhvites again contend that the given exposition of 
the Advaita-position which identifies falsity with Brahman it- 
‘self is unsatisfactory because the two, falsity and Brahman, 
widely differ in their character. Question of identity occurs in 
cases where there is no difference at all. Mithyatva or falsity, as 
its definition implies, has been datermined by time, space and 
other causal categories and thus cannot be identified with 
A-logical Brahman which lies beyond all conditions and limita- 
tions. Falsity of the silver in the oyster-silver cognition is not 
cognised so long as the man is under delusion. He runs after 
yonder substrate only because he is unconscious of his own mis- 
take. But the fact is to be noted here that the substrate of a 
false notion, though its special features are hidden for the time 
being, is real and not to be doubted even at the time of mistake 
and cannot remain unknown and unnoticed as locus, forin that 
case no false notion would arise. Thus the locus of a false cog- 
nition and the object superimposed do not belong to the same 
category and are not of the same nature. Brahman in the 
Advaita-Vedānta is the substrate of all substrates. It is due 
to super-imposition.on the permanent substratum, Brahman, 
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that the worldly appearances are apprehended as true. This 
permanent substratum being an ever certain factor, can in no way 
be identified with falsity having uncertainty for its criterion. 
Secondly, in the case of identification, perceptibility, the 
"middle term of the Advaita-syllogism,’ suffers from a fallacy 
in regard to the falsity itself. The question under discussion is 
whether the falsity of the phenomenal appearance is false or true ? 
If falsity be taken as identical with Brahman, the Mādhvites 
contend, that ‘perceptibility,’ the middle term of the Advaitins, 
cannot exist in the major. In other words the middle failing 
to prove the major becomes inconclusive or anaikāntika.* 
The defects enumerated above will not allow falsity to be 
é styled as true or uncontradictable (abadhya). Tt 
ea be also cannot be taken as contradictable or false 
(badhya) for the following defects. If the 
Advaitins’ inference, the Madhvites argue, proves, as monistic 
principle demands, the falsity of the phenomenal world as false 
or contradictable, the syllogism suffers from the fallacy of siddha- 
sadhanata. That falsity of the phenomenal world is false is a posi- 
: tion which is advocated by the Mādhvites. The Mādhva-teachers 
hold that the phenomenal appearances are absolutely true. It is 
only due to ignorance that falsity has been attributed to them. 
And the falsely attributed falsity of the world order, is subject to 
contradiction and thus cannot negate realities of the phenomenal 
appearances ; they are thus styled as real. The Advaitins, 
holding the falsity of the world order as false, establish what 
has already been established in the Mādhva doctrine. 

Again such a position would infer realities of the phenomenal 
appearances against absolute monism. ‘‘ The world is real as it 
is endowed with falsity which itself is false, as for example the 
self. °° The self is a self-revealed and self-valid reality and falsity 


1 Vimatarh (jagat) mithyā dršyatvāt. 
2 N. Mr. T., p. 28. S 3 


..9 Jagat satyath mithyābhūta-mithyātvakatvād ātmavat. 
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of the self is an erroneous notion. And when this erroneous 
notion is apprehended the real nature of self is revealed. The 
real essence of the argument lies in the fact that when falsity 
is perceived in a particular substance, such perception veils the 
inherent truth of the substance and when the falsity itself-is 
cognised as erroneous the veil of nescience which hides the 
underlying truth is lifted up and the substance is apprehended 
as real. Thus in all cases in which the falsely attributed falsity 
itself is cognised as erroneous the notion of truth invariably 
becomes manifested. And the Advaitins, advocating the falsity 
of the world order as false, are bound to accept the reality of the 
phenomenal existences. 


But the validity of the Madhva-inference might be challeng- 
ed by the Advaitins as the relation between the said major 
(satyam) and the middle (mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatvāt) is not an 
unconditional one. The concomitance or vyāpti of the given 
syllogism has been rendered faulty by the upadhi or condition. 
Take for example the upādhi or limitation of ētmatva or selfhood. 
The determining condition, selfhood or ātmatva invariably 
accompanies the major as seen in regard to self but being absent 
in the minor—the phenomenal appearance, does not always accom- 
pany the middle or hetu which must be present. in: the minor. 
Upadhi or determining condition is * that which always accom- 
panies the major (sādīa) but does not always accompany 
the middle or hetu.”! ‘The upadhi is the “ condition ' 
which must be supplied to restrict a general middle term. 1f the 
middle term as thus restricted is still found in the minor term, 
the argument is valid, if not it fails. It does in the examples 
‘The mountain is smoky because it has fire’ (for it rests on the 
false premise that all fire is accompanied by smoke). Now if we 
add ‘wet fuel’ as the condition of ‘ fire,’ the proposition is 


1 Sādhyasya vyapako yastu hetoravyāpakastathā sa upadhirbhayet, 
200 oto o + Bh. Pa and 8: M, on S], 8, 
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valid; for if the mountain has wet fuel as well as fire, of course 
it will have smoke.” 

te Tt would be correct to say that a vyāpti exists between green- 
wood fire and smoke as well as between smoke and green-wood 
fire. The question, therefore, is: what is the relation between 
fire and smoke ? The relation between fire and smoke is a condi- 
tional relation, i.e., on condition that fire is green-wood fire, it 
would be a sign of smoke. Buta vyāpti implies an unconditional 
invariable concomitance, and the relation between fire and smoke 
is not therefore a vyāpti (natural unconditional concomitance), 
for fire requires a ‘condition,’ upadhi, viz., green wood, to be 
followed by smoke. Smoke on the other hand, requires no 
‘condition’ to indicate fire. For the purposes of inference, 
therefore, relation between phenomena may be considered as of 
two kinds: (1) contingent or conditional relation holding good on 
the fulfilment of a certain condition or upadhi and (2) vyapti or 
unconditional invariable relation between a mark and that which 
it marks, a relation without any upādhi or determining condition 
(upüdhividhurab sambandhah). It is the latter kind of relation 
that serves as the ground of inference.’’ As unconditionality of 
the concomitance is essential to a vyāpti '* We have therefore to 
examine the case carefully to see if there is any determining 
condition (upādhi, i.e., some hidden or undetected but. really 
operative or indispensable accompaniment) which conditions the 
relation between the supposed sign or mark (gamaka) and the 
supposed signate (thing signified gamya).’’ Upādhi or condition, 
as we have already seen, is a circumstance which always accom- 
panies and is always accompanied by the supposed signate (the 
thing signified, gamya), but does not invariably accompany the 
supposed sign or mark (gamaka). If, therefore, in the set of 
positive instances where both the sign and the signate are present, 
nothing else is constantly present, there can be no ‘ upadhi.’ 
Or again, if in the set of negative instances where both the 
sign and the signate are absent, no other material ‘circumstances 
is constantly absent there is no ‘upadhi.’ This follows from 
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the very definition of an upüdhi. It is impracticable to fulfil 
those requirements rigorously, till every one of the accompany- 
ing circumstances (of course, of likely ones) may be taken suc- 
cessively and it may be shown that the concomitance continue 
even when the suspected upādhi (Samkitopddhi) is absent, and 
therefore it cannot be the upādhi. And this is to be fortified by 
the observation of uniform. uninterrupted agreement in absence 
(vyatireka) between the two concomitant phenomena. In this 
way, when we have disproved all suspected upadhis we conclude 
by establishing the oyapti. ‘‘ This is the real essence of upadhi 
in the science of Indian Logic. Upadhi or condition points out the 
fallacy of the middle term and thus undermines the very ground 
of inference.” Itisin order to prove the fault of generality 
in a middle term that the ‘ condition has to be employed.’ * All 
true conditions reside in the same subjects with their major terms 
and their subjects being thus common, the (erring) middle term 
will be equally too general in regard to the condition and the 
major term. ‘‘ The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of 
the middle term being found too general in regard to the condi- 
tion, that.we infer that it is too general in regard to the major 
term; and hence the use of having a condition at all. Thus, 
where the condition invariably accompanies an unlimited major 
term, we infer that the middle term is too general (Vyabhicari) 
in regard to the major term, from the very fact that if is too 
general in regard to thec ondition, as for example, in the in- 
stance ** The mountain has smoke because it has fire, where we 
infer that the ‘ fire ' is too general in regard to ‘smoke,’ since it 
is too general in regard to ‘wet fuel;’ for there is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies must 
also be too general, for that which is invariably accompanied. 
But where we take.some fact or mark to determine definitely the 
major term which the condition is invariably to accompany— 
there it is from the middle term’s being found too general in re- 
gard to the condition in cases possessing this fact or mark that 
we infer that the middle term is equally too general in regard 
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to the major term. Thus in the argument *€ B is dark because 
he is Mitrā's son” the middle term, ‘‘ the fact of being Mitra’s 
son," is too general in regard to the sādhya ‘‘dark colour"* 
because it is too general in regard to the upadhi, ** Feeding on 
vegetables '' as seen in the case of Mitrā's second son.* Having 
followed this logic the Advaitins on the basis of the condition or 
upadhi shown in the Mādhva-syllogism,* infer the variability or 
too general character ofthe middle term and thus destroy the 
very ground of the syllogistic reasoning. The Advaita inference 
ee runs as follows: Falsehood which itself is 
jAdvaitin’s out ate false is too general in regard to truth because 
i Rum it is too general in regard to selfhood or ütma- 
tva, the shown condition, which is equipollent with truth, as for 

example, the oyster-silver.* 

Against this the Madhvites contend that the erroneous 
or too general character of the middle of 
mee Madhvite’s the Madhva-syllogism, as urged by the given 
inference is not to the point. In the Mādhva 
inference falsity which itself is false (mithyābhūta-mithyātmaka- 
tva) forms the middle and truth or satyatva as the major. The 
said middle and the major are related as invariable concomitance 
and hence it cannot be said that the middle exists even in the 
absence of the major. Now to prove the middle as too general 
on the strength of condition or upādhi the disputant is to estab- 
lish the fact that the middle term or hetu does not always 
accompany the condition and hence must not also necessarily 
accompany the major or saádhya as the major and the condition 


1 Sarve sādhya-samānādhikaraņāh syurupidhayah 
Hetorekasraye yesürh svasūdhya-vyabhicāritā. 
Vyabhie&rasyánumünamupüdhestu prayojanam. 

Bh. P. sls. 87, 88 and S. M. on $ls.: 87, 88. 
Jagat satyam mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatvāt atmavat. 
Mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatvarh satyatva-vyabhicāri atmatva-vya- 
bhicārāt yathā suktirajatam. ; 
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are equipollent and thus related as the mutual sign and the 
signate (vyāpya aud vyāpaka). For what is absent in the vyāpaka 
must as a rule be absent in the vyapya (the major). But ifit 
is proved that the middle invariably co-exists with the condition 
or upüdhi it must co-exist with the major or sādhya which is the 
sign or mark of the said condition. And the charge of too 
generality of the middle totally falls to the .ground. In the syl- 
logism under discussion,’ the Madhvites argue, truth or satyatva 
is the major and selfhood or ūtmatva which pervades the major 
is the given condition. Examination shows that mithyabhuta- 
mithyātmakatva the middle of the syllogism invariably exists in the 
selfhood or ātmatva or the shown condition. The selfhood or 
ātmatva is endowed with the middle and it is for this reason that 
ātmā or self forms the explanatory example of the Mādhva syl- 
logism. From the given arguments itis definitely proved that 
mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatva, the said minor of the Advaitin's 
counter-inference cannot be marked off or characterised by the 
given middle Gtmavyabhicaritva. Or, in other words, the 
presence of the middle in the minor (hetoh paksadharmatā), one 
of the most important conditions of the valid middle failing, the 
middle suffers from the fallacy of svarūpāsiddha or the unreal in 
itself? And on the strength of this fallacious reasoning or 
of the given condition, the Advaitins attempt to prove the too 
general character of the middle mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatoo in 
regard to truth, the major of the Madhva inference, is an 
absurdity. 

Now the reason, not existent in the subject, might lead 
the Advaitins to bring forward a counterbalanced inference 


1 Jagat satyam mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatvāt atmavat. 

2 Svarūpāsiddbs, the unreal in itself is that reason which. does not 
exist in the subject and therefore cannot afford the basis of any reasoning, 
as in the propositions “‘the lake is a substance because it has smoke. 

—Bh. P. S.M., al. 07; 
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satpratipaksanumana* and thus by advancing an argument 
"The Advaitin's Sat- Of 9D equal weight render the middle of the 
pratipakganumana. Mādhva-inference inconclusive. ‘‘ The world is 
characterised by the negation of truth because it is determined by 
the negation of self, e.g., the oyster-silver or the self, which is 
* not endowed with the negation of truth, is not endowed with the 
negation of selfhood.” 

Such a counter-balanced inference which takes its stand on 
the shown condition or upüdhi gives rise to doubt in the main 
inference and weakens the very foundation of the syllogistic 
reasoning. In the case of counter-balanced arguments involving 
two inferences of equal weight fresh arguments in favour should 
be sought for to establish the main proposition. If there are 

- arguments in favour which are wanting in the reason proving 
the contrary, satpratipaksa or the counter-balanced reason does 
not stand. In the Mādhva proposition, there are arguments in 
favour (anukūla tarka) helping the formation of vyāpti or in- 
variable concomitance but no reason can be advanced to lead to 

Anakāla tarka or the counter-reason of the Advaitins. In the 
eae attire alle Madhva-inference the truth or uncontradicta- 
giam. bility of the phenomenal appearance forms the 
major and mithyābhūto-mithyātmakatva as the middle. Mithyā- 
bhüta-mithyatmakatea connotes truth. Now the charge which 
challenges the appositeness of the middle that the middle 
exists and the major does not exist, commits a flat contradiction. 
And such a contradiction (vyāghāta) helps the formation of vyāpti 
between the said middle and the major in the Madhva-syllogism. 

But there are no such arguments which might prevent the 
too general character or inappositeness of the Advaitin’s middle 
and help the formation of vyāpti. In the counter-balanced 


' 1 The counter-balanced reason (satpratipakga) is one for which there 
exists another reason which proves contrary of the consequence. In it the 
reason is simply rendered inconclusive by the existence of an argument 
opposed to it of equal weight. 
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inference, the negation of the truth of the world has been inferred 
Menu Qantas) Ax dies ange Āā 
Mos dcos snot aan’: other than theself which might be true, the 
negation of selfhood does not always accompany the major, the 
negation of truth ; in other words the given middle cannot be 
the vyāpya or gamaka the sign, mark or indication of the said 
major, the vyāpaka gamya or the thing signified. Thus selfhood 
or ātmatva cannot be the condition in the Madhva-inference which 
urges the truth or absolute reality of the phenomenal world. For S 
itis evident from the given counter-inference that the negative 
concomitance between truth or the majorof the Mādhva-syllogism 
and the shown condition or ātmatva, does not stand to reason 
and the truth or selfhood thus cannot be called eguipollent (sama- 
vyāpta), i.e., what constitutes the true criterion of upādhi or 
condition. Upüdhi is, as we have already noticed, a circumstance 
which always accompanies and is accompanied by the supposed 
signate or the thing signified. From this it follows that 
(a) where the major is, the condition is ; (b) where the condition 
exists the major exists; (c) when there is no condition, there is no 
major; (d) where there is no major, there is no condition. Now 
if truth or satyatoa exists in the absence of selfhood or the 
negation of the said condition the relation of mutual sign and the 
signate (vyāpya and vyāpaka) as expressed in the given proposition 
fails and atmatoa cannot be the true condition of the Mādhva- 
syllogism. ‘ 

No such discovery of contradiction disproves the inapposite- 
ness of middle of the Madhva inference and helps the formation 
of a valid concomitance in favour of the Advaitin’s counter- 
balanced reason. For mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatoa (the middle 
of the Madhva proposition) and asatyatva, negation of truth or 
the major are two contradictory terms, when one is affirmed the 
other is denied and vice versa and the two cannot reside in a 
substrate. Butsuch a charge of contradiction cannot be brought 
forward. between anātmatva, the negation of selfhood (the middle — 
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terms of the counter-balanced reason of the Advaitins) and truth 
or satyatva (the negation of the major) as there may be realities 
other than the self. Negation of selfhood does not therefore. 
mean negation of truth. And the two are not quite contradictory 
in their nature and there arises no possibility of contradiction. 
From the above discussion it has been proved 
point ont the. allaey that the charge of condition or upēdhi pointed 
in the aoa Tafe- out by the Advaitins falls to the ground. Now 
. the Advaitins launch a new attack against the 
'Madhva proposition by arguing that the middle term of the 
Madhva inference is too general, because the false oyster-silver, 
where even the notion of falsity is erroneous, might be charac- 
terised by the said middle but not by the said major and thus the 
middle becomes too general or sddh@raya in its character. 1 
To repudiate the Advaita charge of the extreme generality of 
the middle, the Madhvites argue that of the two 
sees ct ti tos contradictory concepts, if one is affirmed in a 
general character of particular substrate, the other is denied and 
vice versa. But it should be noted here that 
the question of co-presence of the two contradictory notions in 
a particular substrate, namely mithyabhata-mithyatmakatva or 
truth and the negation of truth in the oyster-silver, creates a 
doubt as to the real nature of the substrate oyster-silver and leads 
us to the following deduction. The oyster-silver cannot be the 
substrate of falsehood, which is itself false, because it cannot be 
the receptacle of truth which contradicts falsity. What does not 
form the receptacle of notion directly contradictory to its truthful 
existence cannot also form the receptacle of the falsity of the 
same notion’ contradicting its negation. As for example, the 
cow cannot form the receptable of cowhood directly contradictory 


1 The too general reason or Sādhāraņa is found not only in the similar 
instances, but also in the opposite instances ; the possession of horns does 
not make an animal an ox, nor has the mountain fire because it can be 
known. | 
à —Bh. P. 8. M., &l. 52 ; T. B. p. 12. 
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to the valid notion of cowhood ; it also thus cannot form the 
receptacle of falsity of the notion of cowhood directly contra- 
dictory to the absolute negation of cowhood.* ‘This syllogism 
definitely proves the fact that what does not form the receptacle 
(adhikarana) of truth which is directly contrary to falsehood 
(satyabhūta, amithyatvaviruddha-satyatva) cannot be the substra- 
tum (adhikarana) of the falsity of falsehood (mithyabhuta- 
mithyātva); for truth and falsity are of the nature of mutual con- 
tradiction. The notion of truth of the oyster-silver is not correct 
but erroneous and hence the oyster-silver cannot be called true 
which is contradictory to falsehood, it therefore cannot 
be marked by mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatva—the given major of 
the said deduction. For wherever the vyāpya, the sign or the 
mark is absent the vyapaka or the signate must necessarily be 
absent. Mithyāblūta-mithyātmakatva being thus wanting in the 
oyster-silver, the oyster-silver cannot be characterised by truth 
or what is quite contradictory to its own falsehood. And the 
charge of the too generality of the middle urged in the main 
syllogism of the Madhvites falls to the ground.’ 


It might be contended against the Mādhvites that as the 
oyster-silver cannot be characterised by satyabhūta-satyatva or 
mithyātvaviruddhasotyatva, it cannot also be endowed with 
satyabhütamithyütoa, falsehood which is held as true, as the 
oyster-silver—the dharmin, receptacle of all the marks is 
itself false. And the falsity of what itself is false must 


1 Rapyarh mithyabhüta-mithyatvadhikeranam na bhavati satyabhūta- 
(tadviruddha)-satyatvanadbikeranatvat yat satyabhūta-tadvirudāhādhi- 
karanarh na bhavati tenmithyābhūte-tadadhikaraņer na bhavati, yathü 
satyabhūta-gotva-viruddha-gotvābhāvānadhikaraņaris gauk gotvābhāva- 
viruddha-mithyābhūta-gotvādhikaraņarh na bhavati. J 


Ny&yamrtataraügini, p. 24. 
2 Tathā ca rūpyamithyātvasya satyatvena rüpye hetorevāgamanānna 


icāra iti bhāvah.. -- Zhi zn 
vyabhicara iti bhávah Nyāgāmytatatatgiņī, p. 24. 
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necessarily be false and not true (satyabhūta). * To prove this 
the Advaitins advance the following syllogistic reasoning in their 
favour. Both satyatva and mithyütoa, truth and falsehood, which 
might be attributed to the oyster-silver are false because they 
are the characteristics (dharmas) ofa substance which itself is 
false like the being and non-being (astitva and nāstitva) of an 
elephant seen in a dream.” This inference establishes the falsity 
(mithyatva) of the falsehood residing in the nonest silver. The 
too general character of the middle in regard to the oyster-silver 
as urged by the Advaitins against the Madhvites remains still a 
formidable objection. 


Against this the Mādhvites contend that the given 
Advaita-syllogism (which establishes falsity of 
dub of Madhvs the falsehood of the noncst silver) is counter- 
balanced anim: balanced (satpratipaksita) by the given Mādhva- 
syllogism which negates mithyābhūtamithyātva 
of the oyster-silver. The Mādhva-syllogism is based on an all- 
admitted universal law, namely of the two contradictory notions 
when one is affirmed in a substrate, the other is denied and 
vice versa. The inference being based on sound logic would 
invalidate the Advaita-proposition and the Advaitins, charge of 
the extreme generality of the middle in regard to the oyster-silver 
totally falls through. : 


1 (a) Nyāyāmrta, p. 48. : 

(b) Ripyagatath mithyatvarh mithyā avidygmāne-dharmiketvādi tya- 

numanamuktar bhavati. : 

7 un fa —Nyāūyāmrta-Prakāša, p. 48, 

` ? Rūpyagatetvena ucyamüne satyatvamithyātve mithyā-mithyātvopeta- 
dharmikatyat svapnapratīta-gajarūpavaditi. 

—Nyāyāmrtataratiginī, p. 24. 


3 Jagacca satyarh syadityuktanumanasys rüpye vyabhicirah tadavastha 
iti. Ibid, p. 24. 


4 Suktirajatarzh mithyābhūta-mīthyātvādhikaraņam na bhavati satya- 
bhūta-(mithyāätva-viruddha)-satyatvānadhikaraņatvāt. 
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Against the charge of the counter-balanced reason the 

The Advaitins' reply. Advaitins argue that the disputant's objection 

is not to the point. "The underlying principle 
upon which the opponents’ argument has been based should be 
applied in cases where both the characteristic and the substance 
thus characterised are marked by the same grade of reality 
(samānasattāka). Here the silver itself is nonest or false 
and how can its falsity or mithyātva be styled valid ? So the 
opponents’ inference proving the falsity of the nonest silver as 
true stands against all logic and reason. For in that case the 
dharma or characteristic becomes more real than the substance 
characterised which is an absurdity. 

Again the given counterbalanced inference suffers from 
condition or upādhi, amithyātva (negation of falsity) which exists 
in the cow, the explanatory instance of the counter-balanced 
reason, invariably accompanies the major and as it does not 
exist in the minor, €.g., the false oyster-silver, it does not always 
accompany the middle or the vyāpya or the sign or the mark 
which must be present in the minor. The said condition would 
deduce the too general character of the given middle in the sense 
that as the middle does not invariably accompany the given con- 
dition, it must not accompany the major, for the major and the 
condition are equipollent in their character. The middle thus 
not existing in the subject or the major, suffers from the falacy 
of the unreal in itself and, therefore, cannot afford the basis of 
any valid reasoning. The counter-balanced reason advanced 
by the Mādhvites is thus invalidated by the said condition and 
cannot stand against the Advaita-syllogism which establishes 
falsity of the wrong notion or mithyabhita-mithyatmakatoa of 
silver superimposed on the oyster and the Advaitins’ charge of 
the extreme generality of the middle in the Madhva proposition in 
regard to the oyster-silver stands good." 

1 Tatra amithyatvamupadhih atah tasya hinabalatvat tena na asya sat- 


pratipaksitatvam, ato rüpye hetujfiüna-sarnbhevat vyabhicürah tadavastha iti. 
—Nyayamrtataraügini, p. 24 
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Again the vyāpti or the invariable concomitance on which 
the counter-balanced reason of the Madhvites has been, based, viz., 
of the two contradictory notions when one is affirmed in a parti- 
cular substrate, the other is denied and vice versa, is not valid. 
And to prove the invalidity of the said vyāpti the Advaitins 
contend that the barren women’s son cannot called fair because 
the black colour has been negated in him. In other words when 
blackness or $yāmatva is negated in a barren woman’s son, 
whiteness or gauratva is not affirmed by that negation on the 
ground that the said two marks blackhood and whiteness are 
styled contradictory because they never co-exist (sahanavasthà- 
nalaksana-virodhah). Ina barren woman's son both $yamatoa 
and gauratoa or blackness and whiteness are called false because 
the barren woman's son itself is false.’ ` 

It might here be argued in support of the said vyāpti or 
universal concomitance that the mutual contradiction or paras- 
paravirodha introduced in the vyāpti does. not mean the mere 
absence of co-presence (sahanavasthüna) but it means, as 
evident from the explanatory instance, cowhood and the negation 
of cowhood (gotva and gotvābhāva), that the two concepts are 
so related that the one involves the absolute negation of the 
other or parasparaviraha-vyapaka.  Virodha or contradiction 
explained in this sense cannot be applied to blackness and white- 
ness ($yāmatva and gauratva) as these two marks are not contra- 
dictory and thus has to be taken as parasparaviraha-vyāpya and 
not as paraspara-viraha-vyapaka * or one is absolute negation of 


1 (a) Vide Nyāyāmrts, p. 48. - 

(b) Na hi satyabhitasya gauratvaviruddha-šyāmatvasya anadhi- 
karaņe bandhyasute tad viruddharh geuratvarh mithyābhūtarh nāsti kintu 
satya-bhitarh gaurotvamastīti yujyate kintu gauratvarh tadviruddharh $yama- 
tvaficetyubhayamapi bandhyāsute mithyaiva dharmina eva mithyātvāt. 

—Nyāyāmrtatarangiņī, p. 24. 
2 We have already explained the vyapya-vyapaka relation in connexion 
with the definition of truth and falsity or sattva and asativa in the previous 


chapter. 
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the other. Thus the charge of variability against the said vyāpti 
is: not to the point. Such an answer also cannot establish the 
validity of the said vyapti. Both being and non-being, reality and 
unreality of the elephant seen in a dream, though they can be 
styled as paraspara-viraha-vyapaka or directly contradictory to each 
other, are false and hence the vyāpti fails in the case of the 
nonest dream-elephant. Similarly it might not also be applied 
in the false oyster-silver and the so-called truth and falsity of 
the silver, though apparently contradictory is characterised as 
false.! 

The Mādhva vyāpti thus failing in the nonest things 
should be restricted to cases in which the substance or the seat 
of the contradictory characteristic is not false but pragmatically 
valid. This view questions, in regard to the oyster-silver and 
the dream-elephant, etc., the universal co-presence of mithyabhita- 
mithyātmakatva—the middle and the major of the Madhva thesis 
as demanded by the said vyāpti and the Mādhva logic, establishing 
the reality of the phenomenal world on the ground of its falsity 
being false, totally falls through. 

To explain away the charge (the too general character of 
the middle mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatva in regard to truth) the 

The  Madbvites' Méadhvites contend that the Advaita inference * 
Py a ats o ot Which has been based on the argument that 
invalidity of the the characteristics of the nonest things must 
ne necesarily be nonest, is not convincing, for 
the nature of the characteristics does not always depend upon 


1 (a) Vide Nyāyāmrte, p. 48. 

(b) Rūpyagate mithyātva-satyatve mithy& avidyamāna-dharmikatyā- 
dityanumünena ubhayorapi mithyātvāvagamena mithyābhūta-mithyātma- 
izies jagatsatyatvasādhakasya rūpye vyabhicarah sustha iti hrdayam. 

Nyūyāmrta-Prakāša, p. 44. 

(o) Vide Nyāyāmrtatarangiņī, pp. 24-25. 

3 Ripyagatarh mithyātvarh mithyà avidyamānadharmikatvāt, rüpya- 
. gatatvena ucyamane satyatva-mithyatve mithya mithyatvopeta-dharmikat- 


= itagaiavaditi. 
vāt svapnapratītagajavadiīti Ibid, p. 25, 
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ihe nature of the things characterised. "We can independently 
understand the dharmas without understanding the dharmins. 
For example, we may refer to the Advaitins’ concept of falsity. 
Falsity or mithyatva, according to the Advaitins’ own admission, 
has been defined as what forms the counterpart of the absolute 
negation of all times in any accepted substratum’; and it is 
mainly based on the dharmas independent of the dharmins. 
Falsity, when it arises, removes the so-called notion of truth or 
being residing so long in the false thing, it stands as directly con- 
tradictory to the preconceived notion of being or reality abiding 
in the so-called real things. For otherwise the Advaita-proposi- 
tion which proves the falsity of the phenomenal world suffers 
from the fallacy of siddhasadhanata or establishing what has 
already been established.” From this it can be said that being 
or existence of the sign or mark (dharmasattā) does not always 
depend upon being of the thing signified (dharmisattā). And 
such independent dharmas can be independently understood as 
true or real when their respective seats are apprehended as false. 
The fact might be proved from the false notion of the barren 
woman's son. The barren woman's son, though nonest, is 
characterised as the counterpart of an absolute negation and such 
a characteristic mark in the nonest barren woman’s son is not 
nonest but a logically valid concept. Hence the proposition 
that the characteristic marks of nonest things arenonest, falls to 
the ground and the Advaita syllogism, urging the falsity of the 
silver as erroneous on the ground of unreality or non-existence 
of silver itself * becomes invalid. In other words, the appositeness 
(prayojakatva) of the middle (avidyamānadharmikatvāt) in the 


1 Pratipannopadhau treikalikanigedhapratiyogitvarh mithyatvam. 
2 Mithyatvantu dharmibhüta-prepatica-satyatvasya viraharūpam atah 


dhermisatyarh napekeate pratyuta dharmibhiita-prapafica-satyatvam prati- 
ksipatityarthah. Nyāyāmrtaprakāša, p. 44. 


3 Rūpyagataru mithyatvarh mithyā avidyamana-dharmikatvat, 4. 
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said proposition has been challenged in regard to the Advaitins’ 
concept of falsity as we have noticed before. 


Against this it might be argued that the shown inapposite- 
ness-of the middle goes against the universally admitted maxim 
that the dharmas cannot exist in the non-existence of their 
dharmins. How can the dharmas stand without their respective 
seats (dharmyasattve dharmāsattvuam) ? The disputant however 
may contend that the maxim is not universal. It is confined only 
to those cases in which the dharmas or the characteristics are 
dependent on and not independent of the dharmins, e.g., the colour, 
taste, etc. The sign falsity which has been defined as the 
counterpart of the absolute negation (atyantabhava pratiyogī) 
does not depend upon the being or existence of its counterpart. 
For the nonest things, ¢.g., the barren woman’s son, sky-flower, 
etc., may form the counterpart of the valid absolute negation. 
But the validity of concepts of colour, taste, smell, etc., of the atka 
ornonest things is an absurdity. Thus the dharmas are classified 

-into two groups ! :—deperident upon their dharmins and * indepen- 
dent of their dharmins. The notion of taste, colour, etc., belongs 
to the former class while the notion of falsity to the latter. And 
the maxim (dharmyasattve dharmasativam) is applicable to the 
former case and not to the latter. Because falsity or mithyatva 
is, as its definition implies, nothing. but the negation or denial 
of truth or satyatva of the dharmin, which forms the counterpart 
of thé negation. It thus in no way depends upon the being or 
existence (sattā) of its counterpart, rather it destroys the so-called 
validity of the counterpart. It is the inherent nature of the 

- absolute negation that it arises as & contradiction of the so-called 
being or existence of its counterpart. Hence the appositeness 
(prayojakatā) of the middle (avidyamanadharmikatoat) is 
questioned. And the falsity óf the notion of -silver as false is 


1 - Loko atyantābhāvapratiyogitvarūpa-dharmasya "dharmisattva-prati- 
" kūlatvāsyaiva daršanāt, . Nyayamrteprakeée, Pe 44.. F xe ` T 
99 : . 
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not proved. On the contrary, falsity of the silver is proved as valid. 
As a result the Advaitins’ counter-inference (vyabhicārāniemāna) 
falsehood which itself is false is too general in regard to truth! 
iotally feils and the Madhva-thesis demanding the truth of the 
phenomenal appearance might be established. 
Further the falsity of the notion of nonest silver cannot be . 
false. For the silver is false because, it is denied in its substrate 
ERO MER dier andas a result of its denial, the negative 
further objections judgment ‘ this is not silver ' (nedam rajatam) 
against the Advaitins . . f 
falsity of the false arises and the judgment helps us to come to 
gm the conclusion that silver that so long appeared 
before us is false. Now the silver is negated in its substrate 
and its falsity is posited by the negation. Thus the silver 
satisfies the criterion of falsity which itself, however, stands 
independent of the criterion. So falsity is empirically true even 
of the silver which is a mere appearance. There is no logic in the 
argument that falsity must be called false because it has a relation 
with the nonest silver. „The Advaitins take their stand on a so- 
called universally accepted principle that the things that are 
related to one another must have the same grade of reality. Such 
a principle is suicidal. If that law be accepted all the dharmas or 
characteristics which are negated in the pure Being-Bliss-Con- 
sciousness must be taken as absolutely real because they have been 
negatively related with Absolute reality. Again the substrate 
of the nonest silver, mother-of-pearl, which is an empirically 
valid reality, might be called false or nonest for it is in apposi- 
tion with the nonest silver. And the concrete manifolds which 
are located in Brahman must be absolutely true because they 
have the supreme Being as their substratum.” This law is thus 


15 Mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatvarh satyatvavyabhicāri atmatva-vya- 
bhicārāt yathā šuktirajatam. . 

2 Pratipaunopādhau anigiddharh pratyuta bàdhakejtianena vihitamapi 
rūpyamithyātvarh yadi prātibhāsika-rūpyasarnbandhamātreņa prātibhē- 
sikar tarhi sati Brahmani nigiddha api dharmāļ santah syuh rūpyādhiş- 
hānaśuktirapi prātibhāsikī &yà, Nyayamrta, p. 44. My s 
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untenable, And the interpretation of the said middle (avidya- 
mānadharmikatvāt) of the Advaita-syllogism as offered in the 
light of the shown vyapti (things that are related to one another 
must have the same grade of reality, falsity of the silver is false 
because it is the characteristic (dharma) of a false (dharmin) 
suffers from a number of defects shown before. 

Again if the middle term of the Advaita proposition be 
interpreted in the given light, the same middle might be applied 
in establishing the falsity of the Advaita major—rajata-mithyatva. 
The falsity of the false notion of silver is itself false because the 
said falsity is itself the characteristic mark of the falsity of the 
nonest silver,’ and so on ad infinitum. Thus the Advaita middle 
becomes totally invalid in proving the said major. Secondly, if 
both silver and its falsity be taken as false, the line of demarca- 
tion between an illusory percept and the negation of illusion 
becomes totally obliterated. The judgment, ‘this is silver’ is 
called a false percept as its object is false and the negative judg- 
ment which arises as contradictory to the illusory percept— this 
is not silver but oyster’ is not called illusory but an empirically 
valid cognition because the negative judgment has as its object 
the falsity of silver which is an empirically valid reality. Now 
if both silver and its falsity be taken as false as urged by the 
Advaitins in the syllogism under consideration the illusory per- 
cept and its negation which contradicts the false judgment, stand 
on the same footing which is suicidal to the epistemology of 
illusion. Again the explanatory instances—barren woman's son, 
or being and non-being of the dream-elephant, etc., cannot prove 
the Advaita proposition against the Madhva thesis (of the two 
contradictory concepts when one is affirmed, the other is denied 


1 (a) Ripya-mithyatva-mithyatvam mithyā mithyābhūta-rūpyamith- 
yātva-dharmikatvāt. Nyāyāmrte-prakāša, .p. 45. 
(b) Tvaduktena dharmiņo mithyātvena hetuna sadhyasya mithyātva- 
mithyātvasyāpi prātibhūsikatvāpattyā hetoh atyantāprāmāņyaūca syat. 
: 4 Nyāyāmrta, p. 44. 


~ 
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and vice versa). Pheriomenal appearances which can satisfy 
' our pragmatic needs are not nonest but empirically valid reali- 
ties. Even silver which. has an appearance in yonder oyster, 
totally differs according to the Advaitins’ own admission, from 
the barren woman’s son, sky-flower, etc., which have no objecti- 
vity at all. Thus tbe barren woman’s son cannot form an 
explanatory instance to infer falsity of the silver as false. As 
regards the second instance (e.g., the being and non-being of the 
dream-elepbant), it might be argued that the dream-elephant and 
its consequent non-existence (svapnagaja-pratiyogika-dhvarnsa) 
might be called false but its absolute negation (atyantübhava) is 
not false but true? for the negation is not contradicted though its 
counterpart—the elephant—is contradicted at the time we are 
awakened. i 
And the instance thus establishes the Madhva proposition 
and not that of the Advaitins. From the given dialectics it is 
definitely proved that the Advaita syllogism which has been 
advanced to prove the falsity of the silver as false (rajata mith- 
yatoa-mithyatva) suffers from a number of fallacies and. is thus 
untenable. And the Mādhva syllogism stands true to logic and 
reason. : 
This is, in short, the essence of the Mādhva criticism. 
ee Against this Madhusüdana Sarasvati argues that 
anais, of the two horns of the Mādhva dialectics, 
namely, is the falsity of the phenomenal 
world (a) true or (b) false, the first position has been thoroughly 
discarded by the Advaitins and hence the ‘shortcomings pointed 
out in the former case are not to the point, and require no -criti- 
cism at the hands of the Advaita teachers. As regards the second 
alternative, ¢.g., is falsity itself false, there are two salient points 
of attack brought forward by the Madhvites, viz., (a) the charge 
of siddhasādhanatā, and (b) the absolute reality of the world order: 
This last signal for attack is the mainstay upon which the 


= Y Na svapne’pi dvayarh mithy& tatraikarh satyameva hie 
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logical and epistemological dialectics of the Madhvites takes its 
stand. Madhusūdana, in order to refute the Mādhva charge, 
takes it as the main bone of contention and thus repudiates the 
disputants’ criticism. The vyāpti or the invariable concomitance 
upon which the Madhva syllogism! establishing the absolute 
reality of the phenomenal world is based (e.g., of the two con- 
cepts which are viruddha in their nature, when one is affirmed, 
the other is denied and vice versa), is not valid. For in an 
elephant in which both. cowhood and horsehood (gotva and 
agvatva) which can nowhere co-exist, might be negated ; but when 
cowhood is negated, horsehood is not affirmed and again when 
horsehood is denied, cowhood is not posited. Thus the said 
vyāpti fails, But the examination shows that the said vyāpti is 
valid only in cases in which the characteristic marks of falsity 
do not and cannot. reside in the two concepts which are styled 
contradictory.’ For example, of the two contradictory concepts, 
silverhood and its absolute negation or mutual exclusion, when 
silver is posited or affirmed in the mother-of-pearl, its negation 
or difference is denied and vice versa. Because the basis 
or the characteristic marks of the things negated (nisedhyata- 
pacchedakadharma) differ here. For when silver is negated, 
silverbood (rajatatoa) forms the characteristic mark of the 
counterpart of negation and in the case of its negation, the 
negation or difference of silver (rajalatvābhāvatva or rajata- 
bhinnatva) forms the marks of the counterpart. In other 
words, silverhood and its negation are contradictory and cover 
the entire universe. Hence the denial of the one is the affirma- 
tion of the other and vice versa. The Mādhva vyāpti is valid 
only in this sense. But in the case of the elephant in which 
both cowhood and horsehood are negated, they (cowhood and 


1 Jagat satyarh mithyābhūta-mithyātmakatvāt. 
2 . Tatra hi viruddhayordharmayorekamithyatve aparasatyatvarhi yatra 
gigas M na bhavet. 


ua ob go VU DER = --Advaltasiddli; pp. 911-12. 
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horsehood) though they cannot co-exist, can be marked out by- one 
common mark, namely the absolute negation of elephanthood 
(gajatvātyantābhāvatva). The vyāpti thus does not apply here. 
Now the truth and falsity of the phenomenal world, though 
contradictory, both share in the common characteristic mark of 
objectivity (drsyatva); they, therefore, are not two contradictory 
entities bearing two separate marks of negation. The truth and 
falsity of the worldly existence share in the common determining 
mark as possessing the character of objectivity ; and it is for this 
mark that both of them are styled false. And the falsity of the 
phenomenal world being itself false cannot deduce the truth or 
“validity of the phenomenal world. The real logic of Madhusüdana's 
observation lies in the fact that when two contradictory concepts 
are of the nature of absolute negation (parasparaviraharüpa) or 
one pervades the absolute negation of the other (parasparaviraha - 
vyāpaka) as is evident in the case of silver and its absolute 
negation or mutual exclusion in the mother-of-pearl, the said 
oyüpti of the Mādhvites is valid. But when the two concepts are 
not so characterised, they are called contrary in the sense that 
they can nowhere co-exist, but their absolute negation can exist 
in a third particular substrate or, in other words, the concepts are 
characterised as ' parasparavirahavyapya ; in such a case, the 
said vyāpti or invariable concomitance totally fails. Such con- 
trary termes being negated in a particular locus, share in the 
common characteristic, namely the negation in that particular 
locus as their common determining mark of denial (ekanisedhyatā- 
vacchedakadharma). For example, cowhood and horsehood are 
contrary because where cowhood is, horsehood is not and where 
horsehood is, cowhood is not ; and again when the negation of 
horsehood is absent,.cowhood is also absent, and when the negation 
of cowhood is absent, horsehood is also absent. Thus cowhood and 
horsehood are styled parasparavirahavyapya. But the negation 
of cowhood and horsehood which is oyapaka.or more extensive 
than its vyāpy0, e.g., horsehood and:cowhood,:can be apprehended 
in an elephant. “Hence the absolute negation of cowhood and 
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horsehood in the elephant (gajatvātyantābhāvatva) forms the 
common determining feature which marks off both cowhood and 
horsehood and the negation of cowhood or that of horsehood in 
the elephant cannot, on the strength of the Madhvites' vyāpti, 
establish validity or truth of horsehood or cowhood. To put 
simply, the negation of cowhood and horsehood can co-exist and 
so the negation of the one does not mean the affirmation of the 
other. Similarly the dual negation of truth and falsity can be 
cognised in the nonest sky-flower, etc.; thus truth and falsity can- 
not be styled contradictory, parasparaviraharüpa or paraspara- 
virahavyapaka.1 They are simply contrary because they cannot 
co-exist in a substrate, but -both being negated in the nonest 
sky-flower they share in the common mark of objectivity or 
dršyatva and on the basis of this common mark, Madhusüdana 
argues that the notion of falsity being itself false cannot prove 
the truth or validity of phenomenal world. In other words, truth 
and falsity are contrary but not contradictory concepts. Thus 
they do not exhaust the entire order of universe as suggested by 
` the Madhvites. The worldly existence is neither true nor false. 
It is quite different from such things as sky-flower, hare’s horn, 
etc., which have got no objective validity and are non-existent. 
It is also different from the ultimate Reality which is pure 
existence. But it has got an empiric existence of its own. As 
it is not existent in the pure and absolute sense of the term, it 
is something false, though it is not false in the sense of non- 
existence which is the characteristic of sky-flower, hare's 
horn, etc. 


1 Vide Viķthalešopādhyāyī, the gloss on the Gauda Brahmānandī, 
p. 218. 

Mithyātvasatyatvayormithyātvasya svasamān ūdhikaraņābhāva-pratiyogi- 
tvarūpatvāt satyatvasya kālatrayābādhyatvarūpatvāt anayoáca na parasparü- 
bhūvarūpatvam, na và paraspara-viraha-vyüpaketvam; tucche uktamithya- 
tvoktasatyatvayordvayorapi virahāt, kintu mitho viruddhatvamātram; 
"Guktirajatādau mithyābhūte satyatvābhāvāt Brahmaņi sātye mithyātvā- 
:bhāvāditi. Poe i r a f 
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` Against this it might be contended that Madhusüdana's 
logic suffers from self-contradiction. If the notions of truth and 
falsity be taken as contrary but not contradictory as held by the 
critics, the question is how the two contrary concepts, truth and 
falsity, can co-exist in the phenomenal world ? For the co- 
presence of cowhood and horsehood in a particular substrate is a 
logical absurdity. f ^ ; 
Madhusūdana, in support of his position, argues that truth 
and falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearance do not 
possess the same form of being or existence ; they must differ in 
their respective value. For it isan universally accepted principle 
in logic that the two contradictory marks attributed to. the same 
location or dharmin must not possess the, same degree of being 
or reality. This vyāpti or universal law definitely proves that 
the notion of validity or reality concerning the empirically false 
existences must not be empiric or pragmatic. It may either be 
absolute or imaginary. Now it cannot be absolute for the nega- 
tion of pragmatic or empiric truth necessitates the negation of 
the absolute reality as well. Pragmatic validity means the 
notion of being or reality not contradicted at the time of usage 
(vyavahārakālābādhyatva) in the practical affairs of life. Now 
when such a notion of uncontradictability is denied, its contra- 
dictory, the notion of falsity or contradictability ut the time of 
pragmatic usages is posited or affirmed. And what is contradict- 
ablein the pragmatic life is absolutely uncontradictable (abadhita), 
is a logical absurdity. Hence the notion of reality existing in the 
concrete manifolds must be pratibhasika or imaginary. Such a 
position does not suffer from contradiction. Take for example 
the oyster-silver ; the erapirically false’ oyster-silver also appears 
as real and misleads the man to pick it up. Had there been 
no notion of reality, the man would not run after it. The 
silver only appears as real and such an appearance of reality 
can be assigned to the empirically false silver because the faise 
"silver and its notion of reality do not possess-the same grade: of 
reality, the one (falsity) is pragmatic while the other, :the | 
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notion of reality is merely an appearance or imaginary, and they 
co-exist in the silver.' 

The Advaitins further establish, against the said vyāpti, 
the co-presence of truth and falsity possessing the same form of 
empiric being or existence. To support their standpoint the 
Advaitins contend that the valid conception of unreality or 
falsity attributed to the phenomenal appearances merely falsifies 
but does not remove the conception of existent truth, it gives 
an intellectual assurance and only invalidates the existing notion 
of reality (apramātva-niscayo bhavati) which is, in fact, finally 
removed at the dawn of supreme consciousness. The notion of 
truth, attributed to the phenomenal world, is not contradicted 
by any valid conception other than that of the Brahman ; hence 
it cannot be called pratibhüsika or imaginary. It is empiric or 
pragmatic. Both the notions of truth and falsity of pheno- 
menality being denied at the dawn of transcendental conscious- 
ness share in the common value of empiric reality. In support 
of their co-existence, though they are contrary concepts, Madhu- 
sūdana argues that as in the theory of the Naiyāyikas conjunc- 
tion (samwoga) and its negation, which are of the same nature 
of being (samasattaka), co-exist in the same location, so truth and 
falsity, the two contrary notions of the same order of being, 
reside in the same substrate. 

salt might, of course, be noted here against Madusüdana's 
observation that conjunction and its negation does not really 
exist in the same location, for the space-position is not the same 
but different. Monkey-conjunction (kapisareyoga) is at the 
branch of a tree and its negation lies at the root. How then 
is Madhusüdana's logic justified ? It might be argued in his 
favour that as through different space-position, contradictory 
notions, €.g., position and negation, may co-exist in one substrate, 
so in the monistic thesis the contradictory notions of truth and 
falsity may co-exist as they fall in different orders of time;in ' 


1 Vide Advaitasiddhi, p. 216. 
80 
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other words they appear pragmatically true and are known to 
be false only at the dawn of transcendental .consciousness. The 
real logic establishing the equal being or existence of truth and 
falsity lies in the fact that the two are negated by à single 
conception, €.g., the knowledge of Brahman (ekabādhakajūānabā- 
dhya). When the transcendental consciousness dawns upon us . 
both the notions of falsity and truth of the phenomenal appear- 
ance are denied. And such a denial proves that truth and falsity 
share in equal being or existence, and they, being negated at 
the dawn of supreme consciousness- when all the empiric exist- 
ences are at nought, are denied in point of objectivity which is 
the common ground of denial and not merely as true or false. 
Tt is an invariable law that two or more notions negated by one 
contradictive apprehension (badhakajiiana) share in the common 
being (samasatta). For example the perception of oyster which 
negates the idea of silver negates also the exclusion of oyster in 
the oyster thus both the oyster-silver and the exclusion of oyster 
in the oyster are called imaginary or samānasattāka. Negatively, 
the pot and the oyster-silver are not negated by one apprehension 
but by two apprehensions—(z) the trascendental. consciousness 
and (b) the perception of oyster, and they are not called samāna- 
sattaka; the pot is empirically valid while the. silver is 
imaginary or prütibhasika. The given arguments definitely: 
prove that the world order and its notion of truth and falsity 
share in the common existence or being. Of the two contradic- 
tory marks when the proof of one negates the other, they do not 
share in the common being and are, called visamasattaka in 
their nature. In the mother-of-pearls, we have two contradic= 
tory concepts, silver and its negation. Of the two the judgment 
* this is not silver’ which establishes the absolute negation of 
silver, negates only the notion of silver itself and hence the 
notion of silver and of its negation do not share in the common 
' being. The oyster-silver is pratibhasika or imaginary but its 
negation is an empirically valid concept. Truth and falsity of 
the phenomenal world are, as we have already seen in our 
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previous discussion, parasparavirahavyapya and thus the proof 
of one does not establish the falsity of the other and they cannot 
. be styled visumasattāka, but being negated by the dawn of 
supreme consciousness share in the same value or being. One 
supreme consciousness denies the notion of falsity existing in 
the world order, the world order itself and its notion of validity 
as well. Thus the Madhva charge of duality or plurality deduced 
from the truth or falsity of falsehood totally falls through.’ 


1 Asti ca prapaficatanmithyatvayoreka Brahmejiānabādhyatvam, 
atah samasattākatvāt mithyātvabādhakena prapaiicasyapi bādhāt na advaita- 
ksgatih. A 

à Advaitasiddhi, p. 222. 


CHAPTER VII 
SUPER-IMPOSITION 


We have seen that phenomenal appearances are merely 
inexplicable forms and not so many realities. They appear as 
real because they „are referred to the Highest Reality which 
forms their ultimate substratum. It is due to the apparent 
identity with the permanent substratum that the worldly appear- 
ances, though false, appear as independently real in our percep- 
tion. In perception we cognise only the empirical forms but 
not the underlying reality which though a-logical, expresses 
itself as logical, a-material as material, non-temporal as temporal 
and non-spatial as spatial. This tendency of mistaking the 
form for reality or reality for the form is commonly called, in 
the Advaita- Vedanta, Adhydsa or super-imposition. The essence 
of super-imposition lies in not seeing a thing as it is, and in 
placing upon it a different interpretation or construction. Super- 
imposition is thus mal-observation connoting ignorance of some- 
thing and extension of a false idea to an actual appearance. It 
is a mis-judgment of the data presented to the senses by a pre- 
conceived idea. It is purely a subjective construction bearing 
no correspondence to the reality. 

When in perception, a thing appears to the perceiver as 

An explanation of mere existence, a fact whose special nature is 
the position. for the time being hidden, and it isstudied only , 
as a presentation and the mind supplies, on the basis of similar- 
ity, some representative elements which are falsely attributed to 
the presentation where they are really not. This wrong unifica- 
tion of presentation and representation is called adhydsa ora 
false notion. Presentation or the factas a mere existence is 
not screened from the view of the perceiver who mistakes one 
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thing for another. If the thing is totally shut up from the 
view, no mistake can be committed without any basis or locus. 
Presentation is the basis of false show upon which on the ground 
of superficial similarity a wrong notion is apprehended. Pre- 
sentation therefore cannot altogether be denied but so long as 
avidyā is operative it is falsely interpreted. It being a mal- 
observation, depends upon the dim or partial perception of an 
object which forms the basis of mis-judgment. Whenever the 
object is clearly and distinctly viewed there is no possibility 
of confusion. It is therefore possible only in the case where the 
object—the locus of the false show appears only partially as a 
fact, as a mere existence without its true and distinct character- 
istics. Vācaspati is therefore right in assuming that adhyāsa 
is not possible when a thing is either distinctly seen or entirely 
hidden.* 

On the strength of similarity, the memory-image is revived 
in the mind of the percipient and memory supplies representa- 
tive factors of judgment which are erroneously attributed to 
the presentation. And though the false notion is a creation 
of mind without any objective validity of its own yet it is quite 
distinct from memory which is purely mental in its character, 
having no objective reference outside the mind. In false show 
though forms of judgment are supplied by the mind as represen- 
tative elements, the forms are identified with the fact existing 
outside and as a result some form of extra-mentality of the object 
of false notion is apprehended. In this respect it is quite 
different from memory. If a memory impression is cognised 
‘as à memory impression without any reference to the extra-mental 
objects, there is no possibility of its confusion with the wrong 
notion: whose extra-mental character cannot be questioned. 
Herein lies the true essence of super-imposition in which there 
is a confusion of mental forms as extra-mental facts. 


1 Atyantagrahe atyantagrahe na cādhyāsaļ. 
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To bring out more clearly the nature of super-imposition 
An analysis of the Bn instance may be analysed in three stages. 
super-imposed idea. The first stage is a stage of pure presentation, 
the second is one of correction and the last is a stage of confirma- 
tion. In the first stage some thing is presented to the perceiver 
and the idea of silver in the case of oyster-silver flashes out to 
_his mind and the idea is believed as real though it is not con- 
firmed as real from the standpoint of pragmatic life. Only its 
reality is not denied for the time being, as no contradiction as 
yet strikes the percipient subject. In the case of pure presenta- 
tion the ‘ thisness’ is a correct perception and remains as 
correct so long as it is not synthesised with some other predica- 
tive idea supplied by the mind to form a judgment. In this 
judgment construction, the ‘ thisness ' is first synthesised with 
the predicative idea of silver which is believed as really presented 
and a judgment is formed. There is as yet no objective reference 
in the predicative aspect of the judgment and its reality is not 
questioned. The simple belief underlying this judgment is 
then corrected by the perception of the oyster as oyster. And 
the oyster is affirmed as real in contrast with the illusory silver. 
Silver is illusory because immediate quality of unreality has 
been attributed to it as a result of its failure to satisfy any prag- 
. matic test. When the correct judgment is affirmed the predicate 
of the’ previous judgment is denied as unreal. The perceiver 
realises that his idea of silver is a pure mental presentation 
without any objective basis and that the synthesis is wrong. Here 
the affirmative predicate only proves the unreality of the first 
impression and the first idea is eliminated. But there is a rela- 
tion between these two predicates and it is a. unique one. The 
unreal silver by its elimination.implies the real oyster, which 
being an objectively valid entity is in no way affected by the un- 
reality of the silver. The oyster is an entity complete in itself ; 
the false conception of silver has no influence over it. 
This is the stage of rectification. In this stage we are 
directly concerned only with the objective content. In the given 
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example the idea of silver was first presented to the percipient 
subject and in the next stage when the idea of oyster is affirmed 
as real the silver though presented becomes illusory. The silver 
is a mental creation though at the time of perception it appears 
as an objectively valid entity adequate to satisfy the demand 
of pragmatic life and when it is negated it becomes purely sub- 
jective. Thus the objectivity of silver is beyond question at the 
time of appearance so long as it is not corrected. It is not pre- 
sented as a merely subjective fact but as an objectively presented 
reality. As an object of past perception its objective character 
cannot be questioned. Falsity arises as a result of wrong identi- 
fication of silver with the ‘thisness.’ And when the idea of 
oyster is affirmed the illusory character of silver is established. 
Silver which was perceived as an objectively valid existence, is 
now cognised as non-existent not only for the present moment 
but also when it happened to be perceived as real. Thus the 
non-existence of illusory silver on the *thisness' is proved in the 
case of the past as well as the present presentation and it might , 
very. well be inferred therefore that it will be non-existent also in 
the case of future presentation of the ‘thisness.’ And its un- 
reality is established as the silver did not exist, does not exist 
and will not exist. The test of workability comes next and 
determines its validity from the practical standpoint. The silver 
being a mere subjective contribution cannot satisfy any demand 
of practical life, for when the percipient wants to deal with it in 
any manner, it fails to work. In this stage also facthood of 
silver as an object of remembrance is not denied even when 
unreality is attributed to it. Hence the unreal silver is not a 
merely subjective fiction in so far as itis based on the memory of 
past perception. Thus the illusory silver is neither really subjec- 
tive as hallucination having its basis in the remembrance of past 
experiencé, nor really objective having failed to satisfy pragmatic 
demands and cannot consequently be covered by either category. 
It should therefore be placed in a separate category which the 
Advaitins call inexplicable or anirvacaniya. The unreal silver is 
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neither a positive nor a negative entity. It is neither 
an absolute nought (tuccha) like the sky-flower, hare’s horn, etc. 
nor absolutely real. It appears in the first stage and is negated 
in the second and does not therefore come within the categories 
of existence or non-existence (sadasadvilakgana). It is a new 
category which shares in the characteristics of both position and 
negation and therefore a middle category between the two, posi- 
tive-negative in its character. The illusory silver is perceiv- 
ed and hence distinguished from the absolute nought 
(tuccha) which cannot be perceived as object of experience. Again 
it is not an absolute reality as it can be negated and absolute 
reality can never be negated. The silver is perceived as well as 
negated it is therefore neither absolute nought nor an absolute 
reality.’ 
The presentation of silver on the locus in oyster-silver super- 
à imposition is not & mere objectification of a 
Illusory objects are ó 3 
entirely d mernory-image. Tt is, on the contrary, an 
entirely new creation due to the operation of 
avidyā which has a twofold capacity—screening and creation. If 
the silver were an objectification of a past memory-image the 
form of judgment should have been ‘this is that silver,’ 
instead of the form ‘ this is silver’ and in this very illus- 
tration, this twofold capacity is equally patent, Avidya here 
. screens the real nature of the ‘this’ or locus which is oyster by 
shutting out from view its special features and creates a new 
silver which the percipient cognises. The-silver we see in erro- 
neous perception, says Vacaspati, is not that of the market but 


1 (a) Nātyantāsato narašrūgāderavabhāso nāpi atyantasatascidatmanuh 
badhagocarata tadiha ubheyānyethānupapattyobhayavilakgaņatā rajatāderā- 
vedyata iti—Ny. M. K.,p. 113. 

(b) Tasmāt na sat nāpi sodasat parasparavirodhāt ityanirvacyameva 
üropaplyam marīcigu toyamastheyath na toyarh pūrvadrgjam kintva- 
nrtamanirvacyam. Bh., p. 21. 

(o) V. K. P., P. 21. , 
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is an entirely new creation on the mother-of-pearl—a novel 
appearance in a definite point of time and space and this spatial 
and temporal mark is sufficient to indicate its existence as 
different from a similar object perceived in a different place ata 
different time. When however this particular appearance is 
declared false, it is never intended to deny the existence of silver 
as such elsewhere. All that is implied is that in this particular 
sprtio-temporal reference, i.e., on this locus, the elsewhere-exist- 
ing silver is not negated. From this it is not however to be 
understood that the silver of this false appearance is purely ima- 
ginary (alīka) like hare’s horn, sky-flower, etc., for it appears in 
consciousness with a particular spatio-temporal reference which 
is wanting in purely imaginary ideas. And this screening opera- 
tion of ignorance or Avidyā may be interpreted, without affecting 
the final result, from two different points of view. From the 
objective side, which has been emphasised by Sarvajūātmamuni 
in his Sarkgepasüriraka, it is argued that ignorance or Avidya 
which is the substance-stuff of the false appearance, hides the 
determinate qualities of the ‘this,’ ie., the underlying oyster and 
so long as the specific ignorance of the determinate qualities of 
oyster remains, the illusory perception of silver continued. From 
the subjective side Nrsimha Bhatta contends that illusory 
perceptions are due to the defects in sense organs resulting from 
association and other causes. He however does not deny the 
presence of Avidyā or ignorance as 8 substance-stuff of illusory 
perception. On the contrary, he shows that as soon as the Avidyā 
‘inherent in the ‘this’ comes into contact with the defective sense 
organ, the real cause of false perception, it undergoes & vibratory 
modification and transforms itself into the silver.” 

Jf the illusory silver is a new creation as is admitted by the 
"monistic teachers, the question inevitably arises—of what stuff 


3 1 Idamarhśāvacchinna-caitanye rajatapariņāmini avidyā dustendriya- 
samparka-rūpād adhyāsakāraņabhīītāt ksobham küry&bhimukharh prapnoti 
utteraksane ca rajatarüpena parinamate. 

91 
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is the new creation made or in other words what is the material 
cause of it ? It is, of course, Avidyā and we have to deter- 
mine what must be the nature of Avidyā if it is to be the 
material cause. . Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya in his Nyayomaka- 
randa has given an account of Avidyā as the material cause of the 
illusory perception: This Avidyā' cannot be mere false 
knowledge, nor absence of knowledge nor both ; for it would then 
be without substantiality, implying mere absence, and the effect, 
i.e., the false appearance having objectivity the unsubstantial 
-Avidyà cannot be its material cause. Avidyd, therefore, has to be 
conceived as something unique, beginningless and indescribable 
having substantiality of its own because the existence of such a 
«material cause is testified to by its effects, for it won't do to 
argue that mere instrumental cause can produce an effect without 
a material cause ; all effects except dhvarisa or destruction must 
be produced by material cause. Further the material cause of 
illusory perception cannot be absolutely real ; for the effect, i.e., 
illusory perception, would then be real ; nor can the material cause 
be absolutely unreal, for the latter being devoid of any capacity 
of its own cannct produce the illusory object even. Hence the 
material cause of illusion must be something which is neither 
absolutely real or absolutely unreal.’ 

To sum up, the real essence of the Anirvacantya theory of 
the Advaita-Vedānta as propounded by Samkara in his exposition 
of Adhyāsa and developed by other advocates of the monistic 
school, is that appearances are inexplicable and mysterious as 
their causa materia avidyā is inexplicable and mysterious in its 


1 Avidyalakganamatra kāraņamāšriyate avidyā hi vidyabhavah mithyā 
jfianam va na cobhayarh kasyacit samavāyikāraņamadravyatvāt, na ca 
asatyasya karyasya süksüt satyopādānatā yuktā, tathā sati satyatāpātāt, 
na co atyantisatah nirasta-samastasāmarthyasya vpādānatā yuktimati 
-yattadanirvacyarh rajatādyupādānarh saivasmakamavidya — sidhyanti 
rajatādjūpādānatavaiva Peer ae na rajatadeh sadupadaneiya 


mapi vivaditavyam. 
Ny. M. K., BP. 122-124. 
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character. Avidyā as becoming principle creates new appearances 
in erroneous conception. Objects of normal perception as well 
come under this category ; as the time-space-cause world also 
owes its origin to the mysterious power of Maya and is super- 
imposed on the Absolute Being. The principle therefore is the 
same in the normal and abnormal perception. But the Advaita- 
Vedanta draws a distinction between the false percept and normal — 
percept, the normal percept though super-imposed persists to the 
last while the abnormal one is denied in our pragmatic life. 

Sathkara’s theory isa via media between the rigorous idealism 
of the Vijfanavddi-Buddhists and the extreme realism of the 
Nyāya and.Vaišegika systems. And though Sathkara and his 
school strenuously fought against the Vijiüünavüdins, a close 
examination of the two positions strikingly reveals an agreement 
and parallelism between them in some important respects as will 
appear from an analysis of the Vijitānavādins" view as explained 
in the Latkāvatārasūtra, an authoritative literature of this school. 
Thus we get the view of Maya characterised as anirvacanīga, 
unambiguous declaration of the reality of consciousness, the 
invalid character of the external world, the emphasis laid on 
adhyüropa (super-imposition) and apavāda” (elimination) and a 
gradation of reality and so forth, equally fully developed in both 
schools. It will therefore be interesting to note the development 
of these ideas according to the Atmakhyativadins or Vijāānavādins 
who hold that both normal and abnormal perceptions are the 
result of a modification of consciousness. 

Vijfanavadins * maintain that there is neither any necessity 

3 : nor any justification for upholding the existence 

war Ve of an external world of objects either as directly 
Bü cue perceived or as indirectly inferred from the 
diversification of our ideas. "They argue that logical knowledge 


1 The school is also called ‘ Yogācāra,” since it declares that the 
absolute truth or Bodhi manifested in the Buddhas is attainable only by 
those who practice * Yoga ’ and * acara.” Yogācāra brings out the practical 
siderof the Philosophy, while Vijtiánavàda bringsout its speculative features, 
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or knowledge necessitated by our practical life results as à 
consequence of the activity of the understanding. When 
anything is taken cognizance of by the understanding, knowledge 
diversifies into a knower (pramata), known (prameya) and 
instruments of knowledge (pramana), and experience arises ; 
where there is no cognizance by the understanding no cognition 
is generated. For instance, of the things outside the under- 
standing, only those that come within its grasp can occasion any 
idea or cognition. Hence, it follows that it is the understanding 
which is the creator of this diversification of experience and the 
objects revealed in or by it have no existence apart from the 
understanding. The understanding or, as they put it, Vij&ama, 
therefore, only is real and not the so-called external objects. If 
it is objected that the understanding by itself alone is not 
adequate to explain the manifold nature of experience without the 
assumption of external objects or grahyavastu, it can be demon- 
strated to be so by reference to dreams or illusions. where the 
same diversification of the knower, known and knowledge as in 
waking experience is generated by the activity of the ‘under- 
standing without the presence of any objects, t.e., grahyavastu. 
This fact is bound to be admitted on all hands. Itis therefore 
clear that the understanding alone might be responsible for the 
distinction of knower, „known and knowledge. Knowledge or 
pratyaya is thus produced without the help of external objects." 
The problem therefore now resolves itself into the question as to 
whether there is any distinction between waking experience and 


Asanga and his younger brother Vasubandhu founded the idealistic view 
of the ' Yogācāra.” ža 
: SUN 8. D. S., p. 80. 
1 Viji&nameya khalvetad grhņātyātmānamātmanā 
vahirnirüpyamanasya grahyasyanupapattitah 
buddhih prakāšamānā ca tena tenātmanā bahih 
: . tedvahstyarthāšūnjāpi lokayātrāmikedršīm. 
- e Ny&yamafijari, p. 178. 
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dream experience. It might be said that waking experience has 
got what may be called sarievādakatva, t.e., the power of enabling 
us to attain the object perceived ; while the objects of dream 
experience are admittedly illusory and unreal, as they might be 
contradicted. The real problem therefore is what is to be under- 
stood by the sarizvādakatva, or what does constitute the validity 
of waking experience ? 5 


A close consideration of this question shows that waking 
experience is to be admitted as valid because its objects are real ; 
whereas dream experience is invalid because its objects are 
unreal. This leads to an examination of what is meant by 
objects of waking experience being real. What then are we to 
understand by the reality of the external objects? From the 
Vijūānavādins' standpoint, nay, from the point of view of all 
Buddhistic metaphysics, only momentary existence is real and 
everything else is unreal. Hence how can, for example, the 
steady appearance of things be taken as real, seeing that it is the 
result of taking the series of momentary vibrations which alone 
- are real, as non-momentary or sthira ? i 


Thus objects cognised asnon-momentary or sthira are merely 
false appearances. Knowledge derived from waking experience 
being vitiated by the false appearance of objects is therefore of 
the same category as dream experiences. : 


Moreover it might also be said that idea and its objects 
being always cognised together are not two different things hut 
are one and the same thing ; for it is a universally accepted 
principle that things experienced and cognised together always 
and invariably, such as blue and idea of blue, are identical and 
not different.? 


"ī Nafrantaryavabhisasya bhrāntatvāt tasmādārāt santarégu vrkgesveka- 
ghanavana-pratyayavadegah sthūlah pratyayah. Bh., p. 548. - < br 

2 Yad yena saha niyatasahopalarhbhanarh taltato na bhidyatē; 
Bh., p. 544, í «tj P48 T ae 
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wu | Finally, it is also clear that the diversification spoken of is 
nothing but a mere modification of consciousness. In other 
words, we are not aware or conscious of any diversification 
beyond the range of consciousness. So it is but natural and 
inevitable that we should identify this diversification with the 
form of consciousness or understanding. Hence the object so 
called is not something outside the consciousness or understand- 
ing but a mere modification of it. Jayanta Bhatta also explains 
the view thus: since nothing outside the range of the under- 
standing is cognisable and since knowledge always assumes 
diverse forms of necessity, it is to be concluded that it is under- 
standing which gives or generates those diverse forms without 
any so-called external objects outside the understanding.’ 

Jayanta Bhatta further explains that even admitting for the 
sake of argument that there are external objects, it is to be 
noticed that cognition or jitāna is capable of giving diverse forms 
of itself ; for itis cognition which first gives rise to the idea of 
the object and it is through this definitely formed idea that we 
can know or speak of the object, and not that the so-called ob- 
ject comes first to give shape and form to the idea. Cognition 
or knowledge is thus not without form of its own. Hence, 
according to the logical law of ‘parsimony,’ it is unnecessary 
and wrong to assume that it is the so-called objects which give 
rise to different forms of cognition. An example, perhaps will 
make this clearer: when itis said, '' I have known the pot" 
it isthe cognition which comes first and gives definite shape to 
the idea of the pot. So theassumption of the external objects 
is redundant and unnecessary.” 

The author of Sastradipika also in explicating the position 
appeals to popular verdict. A man ordinarily speaks of an object 


1 Jaanafica grbyamāņsmākārahitarh grabītumašakyamiti balat 
sākūrameva tad grahītavyarh süküre ca jfiane grhite sati dvitīyakūraņābhāvāt 
kuto jfianatirikto vāhyo'rthah? Ny. M., p. 588, Benares Edition. 

2 Vide Nyāyamatijarī, pp. 058-89, Benares Edition. 
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as blue because his cognition has the form of blue. If, however, 
cognition is supposed to give its own form, the question is bound 
to arise as to how- the distinction between cognition and the 
thing cognised is felt in the very act of perception. The author 
of Sdstradipika and his commentator answer this question by 
saying that there being no external objects cognisable beyond the 
range of cognition, it is cognition itself which appears to us in 
the shape or form of external objects. In other words, the rela- 
tion between cognition (grahana) and the thing cognised 
(grahya) is one of tādātmya or identity. But owing to non- 
apprehension of this identity, they appear as two distinct and 
different things.’ 

According to the Vijūānavādin's position, thera are two 
aspects of knowledge—one referring ‘to what might be called its 
* samāropa,' super-imposed or phenomenal aspect, t.e., the aspect 
in which knowledge ordinarily appears to us ; the other aspect 
might be called its ‘apavada’ or real or metaphysical aspect in 
which it appears in its true nature rising superior to the false 
notions or super-imposition.* The two aspects might also be 
called the khyāti aspect or the aspect in which knowledge 
appears to us only, and the nirodha aspect or the aspect in which 
it returns upom the ultimate reality which is its true nature. 
These two aspects of knowledge have been very elaborately dealt 
with by the author of the Laskāvatārasūtra. 

Perception does not give us the true nature of reality of 
objects. This happens as a result of what the author of the Lanka- 
vatārasūtra calls sama@ropa or super-imposition which consists in 

„taking one thing for another as when we mistake a rope fora 
snake or the illusory world for reality. What then is the nature 
of the samüropa ? It consists of four forms of varieties according 

‘to the Laikāvatārasūtra, viz., (d) deii or ihe 


1 Jide Sastradipika and Siddhāntacandrikā, p. 52, Bombay Edition. 
3 Qf. Adhyāropa and Apavada theory of the Advaita-Vedānta—vide 
Vedāntasāra, p. 16. 
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super-imposition of triksaņa or trimomentary existence of the 
object though it is really momentary or kganika. In other 
words, this means that though the object, and for the matter of 
that, reality, is momentary, still i& is cognised as enduring for at 
least three moments or stages such as origination, duration and 
destruction, as admitted by all Indian systems holding external 
objects to be real. But this is not true according to the nihilis- 
tic school of Buddhism. (b) Asaddrsti-samāropa or the super- 
imposition of a wrong notion of things. Thus there is here a 
false appearance of something steady though really it is momen- 
tary. (c) Asaddhetu-samaropa or the super-imposition of a 
cause falsely. This means that though really, according to this 
school, knowledge or cognition is without any cause being itself 
the only beginningless reality, still particular perceptions falsely 
appear to be caused or occasioned by such and such organs of 
sense, conjoined with representative elements supplied by memory, 
etc. This ascription of cause to something causeless is thus a 
false super-imposition. (d) Asadbhüva-samüropa or the false 
super-imposition of existence (bhava) and non-existence 
(abhava) to things. For, according to this school the visible 
manifoldness of this world is as false as the ascription of horns.to 
a hare. Still people are apt to classify things falsely under either 
existence or non-existence though really things are beyond the 
range of both existence or non-existence.’ 


Analysing deeper and more closely, the author of the Lanka- 
vatārasūtra classifies twelve varieties of cognition called © vikalpas 
which arise as a result of the super-imposition already discussed. 
Thus there are the Abhidheya-vikalpa, Laksaņavikalpa and 

: Abhilapavikalpa and so on which by their separate and conjoint 
"action make the world appear to us falsely as a- manifold 
variety. 


1 Vide Laūkāvatūrasūtra, pp. 79-74. 
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This false super-imposition together with all these vikalpas 
is due to the beginningless desire or what is also called by him 
Maya or Avidyā.' The relation of this Mayda to the manifold 
universe is neither identical nor different ; it cannot be altogether 
different and distinct from the universe for the manifold universe 
itself, as already shown, is the result of this Maya ; nor can it be 
identical with the universe seeing that it is something over and 
above this manifoldness. It is therefore anyananyavivarjita, is 
something beyond identity and non-identity. Hence it cannot 
be regarded as either existent or non-existent or in other words, 
it is something which is inexplicable." 

This aspect is what is called khyatioij&üna or samāropa, 
i.e., phenomenal aspect of knowledge by means of which the 
affairs of practical life are carried on. The other aspect of 
knowledge is what is called apavāda, t.e., metaphysical aspect 
of knowledge which consists in turning away from or realising 
the false character of knowledge as generated by samaropa 
or, as Sarhkara would put it, adhydsa described before. Apavada 
or metaphysical knowledge eliminates falsely super-imposed 
knowledge and turns the mind towards reality ; for apavada 
means literally that something is apavadyate, +.6., eliminated. 
It is only when there is nothing to be eliminated as due to 
super-imposition or vikalpa that true knowledge or intuitive 
vision of the Buddha (Buddhanetrtva) might be said to be 
attained. Thus when there is a complete destruction of the 


1 Svatah svacchamapi Jūānam anadyavidyavasanavibhavens tatta- 
danekakirakdlusyarugitavapuriva  prakaéate jūānavāsanābhedasantāna- 
yosca bījāhkuravadanāditvāt nüsya paryanuyogasyāvasaruļ kuto vāsanā 
pravrtta iti, Nyāyamañjari, p. 589, Benares Edn. 

2 (a) Māyā ca vaicitryanna anya na ananyā yadi anya syat vaicitryarh 
māyāhetukarh na syāt atha ananyü syāt vaicitryanmayavaicitryayorvibhago 
na syat sa ca drgto vibhagah tasmāt na anya na ansnya ata eva maya na 
nastyastitvena abhinivestavyü. 

3 Vide Lankavatirasitras, p. 118, 

(b) Of. Sadasodvilakņaņā avidy& of the advaita- Vedanta, : 
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mental modifications or super-imposition that Nirvana is 
attained. The final result of the Vijüünavadins' position is that 
according to it the empirical knowledge, such as ‘this is oyster’ 
is as much the creation of consciousness (Ālayavijitāna) as the 
so-called objects of false knowledge, ¢.g., silver in mistaking 
oyster for silver. Thus normal (empirical) and abnormal (illu- 
sory). perception is on the same level, the Alayavij&üna itself 
appearing as the object in both. The falsity of erroneous percep- 
tion consists in the wrong objectification or spatio-temporal refer- 
ence of the purely mental image of silver. For the silver as idea 
is real and cognising of this real mental image as something 
external constitutes error of false perception and though the silver 
might be negated in the ‘this’ or locus, its reality as a mental 
image is unquestionable. Thus contrary to the generally accepted 
view they hold that itis really the thisness of appearance which 
is false and not the idea (i.e., silver) whose reality as a form 
of consciousness cannot be gainsaid. 
Against this fundamental position of the Vijitānavāda that 
knowledge is without any corresponding reality (vijiānam 
4 miralambanam) all Brahmanical schools of 
Refutation of the E z ] 
Weder or Ātms- Philosophy direct their attack. They all argue 
that particular forms of perception or cognition 
are all due to external objects. Sarhkara, Rāmānuja and other 
Vedantic schools argue that in cognition, the objects such as the 
pot, cloth, etc., are always perceived as something external and 
notas a mere form of cognition. In other words, no one cog- 
nises those objects as cognition itself, but only as objects of 
‘cognition having extramental reality. Moreover, the very argu- 
ments that cognition itself takes on forms of objects and that 
cognition itself appears as something external or extramental, 
presuppose or imply that there are objects which are external or 
extramenta]; for in the absolute absence or non-existence of 
external objects, how is it possible to speak or conceive of them? 
Besides, the argument that the simultaneous presence of the 
perception and its objects implies their non-differencé or identity 
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has not much force in it; for abheda or non-difference itself 
means that there is a prior difference, since if there be not two 
separate things how could you speak of their non-difference or 
identity? The explanation of the manifold variety of conscious- 
ness as being due to different desires is also unsatisfactory, for in 
the first place the whole position is directly opposed to all 
experience. Experience shows that the different desires 
are excited or evoked by different objects. And it is a reversal 
of the true order'of experience to maintain that it is the desires 
or vāsanās which arouse or excite a consciousness of manifold 
objects. Lastly, the analogy of dream consciousness is not 
applicable to perceptual or cognitional knowledge. For dream 
consciousness is contradicted and falsified by waking conscious- 
ness and is due to certain faults in its causation such as sleep, 
etc. But true perception or cognition’ as distinguished from 
false perception is never contradicted or falsified and is free from 
any fault in its causation. Thus there is a fundamental difference 
between dream consciousness and waking consciousness and it is 
not permissible to infer on the dream analogy that there are no 
extramental objects in cognition just because there are no such 
objects in dream consciousness. Moreover, dream consciousness is 
not without objects as maintained by the Vijūānavādin. There are 
undoubtedly objects present in dream consciousness though these 
objects have not the same vividness as the objects of waking 
consciousness.. Besides mere idealism as advocated by the 
Vijiitnavadin is unable to explain worldly activity or practical 
life; for in life external objects play an important part and, as has 
been already shown, such idealism is contrary to all facts of 
experience. Hence it is to be concluded that no experience or 
knowledge is possible without extramental reality or objects. 
The main points of attack against the Vijiānavādin's posi- 
: tion advanced by all the orthodox Brahmanical 
xnaighteade the schools including the Advaita Vedanta might be 
Janaus reduced to two. Firstly, that external objects 
cannot be regarded as mere forms of consciousness in so far as in 
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cognising them the form of consciousness is not that they are 
cognitions but that they are something beyond and other than 
cognition, having an outward reference ; secondly, that in the 
Vijiianavadin’s view the broad and unmistakable difference be- 
tween dream and waking consciousness would altogether be obliter- 
ated, both being forms of consciousness only. It might be, how- 
ever, noted in passing that itis not merely the Brahmanical 
schools which attack the Vijūānavādins in this way. Another 
school within Buddhism itself, viz., the Sautrāntikas * also made 
these two weak spots in the Vijiianavada epistemology the target 
of their attack. With regard to the first point, the Sautrintikas 
hold that it would not do to say that because cognition and the 
cognised object appear simultaneously in consciousness, there is 
no difference between the two, for to argue thus would be against 
all canons of proof or reasoning. If there were no difference, the 
form of cognition would be ‘I am blue’ and not ‘this is blue.’ 
Moreover the cognition is inward-looking while the object has 


1 The second school of the Hinayüna is called the Sautrāntika. The 
Sautrintikas, unlike the Vijfidnavadins; admit the extramental existence of 
the phenomenal world which, according to them, is not directly perceived 
‘but inferred from the diversification of cognition. In support of this theory 
Madhavücüryya in his Sarvadaršana-sarhgraha writes: ‘Cognition must 
ultimately have some object since it is manifested in duality. If the object 
proved were only a form of cognition it should manifest itself as such, and 
not as an external object.’ Of the origin of the term ‘ Sautrāntika 2 
Mādbavācāryya says: '' The name Sautrāntika arose from the fact that 
the venerated Buddha called some of his disciples Santrāntikas who asked 
what was the ultimate purport (anta) of the aphorism (sitra).”’ 

It may well be noted that the Sautrantikas are so because of their 
adherence to the ‘Sutta Pitaka’ or the section consisting of the discourses of 
Buddha to the rejection of the two other Pitakas. 

(a) Vide Sarvadaréanasarhgraha, p. 48. 

(b) Sūtresyāntarh prechatarm kathitarh bhavantasca sūtrasyāntarh 
prstevantaļ sautrāntikā bhavantviti bhegavata abhihitatayā sautrantike- 
-saīhjīā saiijāteti. 

Vide Sarvadaréanasazhgraha, p ‘48. 
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outward reference. Nor would it suffice to hold that owing to 
mistake, the blue appears as if it were modification of conscious 
ness. For, if there be nothing external, how can you say ‘‘as if 
it were an external object ?'' It would be as absurd as to say 
that Vasumitra appears to be the sonof a barren woman. The 
very fact that you have to speak of ‘as if it were external’ im- 
plies a real external world and your denial of it returns upon and 
hits you like a boomerang. Again to maintain this non-differ- 
ence between cognitions and the cognised would lead to a 
logical fallacy. For identity or non-difference can be proved only 
when the manifestation of difference is shown to be illusory. In 
other words, identity postulates a prior difference.? 

A close examination of the Vijitānavādin's position however 
shows that the above criticism is based on a misunderstanding or 
distortion of his position. It is as a reaction against the crude 
materialists, dualists and realists that the Vijfianavüdins develop 
their theory of idealism and therefore appear to fall into the oppo- 
site error of solipsism or mentalism. This however is not the true 
position of Vijiánavüda or Yogācāra school of Buddhism The 
Vijūānavādins argue against the easy-going assumption of the rea- 
lists that the mind is a self-contained reality confronted in experi- 
ence by other self-contained things. Going behind the two subs- 
tances of mind and matter they try to discover a comprehensive 
reality embracing the two. Like Kant in the West, with true 
philosophic insight, the Vijūānavādins urge that the whole 
objective world cannot exist without a transcendental apperceiving 
intellect orVijitāna which is more than merely individual. Within 
this * Vijftana ‘arises the distinction of subject and object. Hence 


1 Ato bahirvaditi vadetà bāhyarh grahyameveti bhavaniyamiti 
bhavadiyavano bhavantarh praharet.—Vide Sarvadaráanasarügraha, PP. 
85-86. SE M cae 

2 Bhedapratibhasasya bhrantatve abhedapratibhasasya prāmāņyam fat 
pramanye ca bhedapratibhāsasya bhrāntatvamiti parasparasrayaprasangacca. 
— Vide Sarvadarásna-samgraha, p. 85 (Abhyarhkara's Edn.). 
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the ‘ Alayavijfiana’ of the Vijiānavādins is a fundamental fact 
of reality revealing itself in individual minds and things ; for, all 
the manifold distinctions of experience such as subject and object, 
etc., appear in it because of the beginningless series of dualistic 
desire.!, Thus the phenomenal existence of the world with its 
distinctions of subject and object is accepted by thom. As 
Mādhavācārya in his Sarvadarganasamgraha writes : ** Nor must 
it be supposed that on this hypothesis, the juice, the energy 
and the digestion derivable from an imaginary and actual sweet- 
meat will be the same. The Vijiianavadins therefore do not 
reduce the external world to an absolute nought but go further 
along with most other  Buddhistic schools to discriminate 
between the threefold nature of knowledge or Vijñāna 
implying three grades of reality corresponding to them: (i) 
imagined nature (Parikalpita), (ii) dependent or caused 
nature (Paratanira) and (iti) absolute or metaphysical nature 
(Parinigpanna). In Parikalpita, the imagination is active without 
being controlled by the categories in the Kantian sense, 6.g., 
when a rope is mistaken fora snake. It cannot stand critical 
judgment and has no practical efficiency. Paratantra is empirical 
knowledge and is the work of the understanding, its categories 
having validity within experience. But the absolute reality 
cannot be known through this categorised knowledge.” Pari- 
nigpanna is metaphysical insight through which it is possible 
to rise.to the universal which exists as whole and undivided 
Vijūāna or consciousnesss. Plurality is due to subjection to 
space and time which are the principles of individuation. The 
highest stage of knowledge is thus. the ‘Alayavijfana * which 
though not yet phenomenalised into the manifold by beginningless 


:1'(g) Atrapi anadiravicchinnapravahi bhedavāsanaiva nimittam— 
Vide Sarvadaršana-sarhgraha, p. 82. (Abhyarhkara's Edn.) 
(b) Vide Nyāyamaūjarī, p. 586. 
2 Na ca: rasavīryevipākādi-samānamāšūmodakopārjita«modakānāri 
syüditi veditavyam—Vide SarvadarSana-sarhgraha, p. 82. 
3 Cf. Kantian Phenomenalism and Agnosticism. 
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desire, is still a concrete reality according to the Yogācāras ; 
for they admit only the reality of intellect with forms.' More- 
over, in explaining the experience of the manifold the Yogacaras 
divide all things into two groups—sariiskrta or composite and 
* asaīnskrta ° or non-composite and admit such things as five 
* skandhas ' or constituents, four ‘ dhütus' or bases, and six 
€ āyatanas ' or locations, though the emphasis is laid by them 
on ‘citta’ or mind and not, like the realists, on ‘ rapa,’ i.e., 
matter. Nagarjuna reduces the first two to one 'samwrlisattà, 
the other name of Avidyā, and calls the third * paramārtha * or 
the highest reality.” 

The criticism of Sarnkara and others would seem to be based 
on a misunderstanding; and the misunderstanding itself was 
generated by the fact that the Buddhistic writers and their 
Brahmanical expounders used language and illustrations which 
were liable to misinterpretation. Thus itis said that the waking 
consciousness is just like dream, that the distinction of knower, 
known and knowledge is false like the illusion of the double 
moon, etc.? Now this is surely apt to suggest that no 


1 Ākārasahitā buddhiryogācārasy sammatā. 
Vide Sarvadaršana-sarhgraha, p. 45. 
2 Vide familiar Buddhistic verses quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Tattvoddyota 2. 2. 29: 
(a) Satyantu dvividharh proktam 
sarhvrtarh pāramārthikam - 
sarhvrtarh vyavahararh syāt 
nivrttau pāramārthikam. 
(b) Dve satye samupāšritya Buddhanarm dharmadešanī, 
Loke sarhvitsatyafica satyafica paramürthateh 3 
Cf., Pāramārthika-sattā and vyavaharika-satta of the Advaita- 
Vedanta. 
(c) Vicāryamāne no'satyarh satyaficapi pratiyate 
yasya tat sarhvrtarh jāeyari vyavahürepadaiioa tat. 
3 Vide Sarvadaréanasathgraha, p. 29, Abhyatkara’s Edn. 
(a) Drstücthavyavahüraóca svapnavyavaharavat samvriyü saŭga- 
cchate. : : dex : 
(b) Yašcāyam grahyagrahakasarhvittinam prihagsvabhüsah * sa 
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distinction is drawn between dream and waking life. More- 
over, in other places the Buddhists have emphasised the false 
character of all existence consistently with their view of the non- 
validity of all knowledge (svatak aprümümya); for if normal 
knowledge is naturally invalid, it stands to reason that the so- 
called universe is unreal. All this led to the impression that 
the Vijü&navadins do not distinguish between waking conscious- 
ness and dream. But a closer scrutiny of their position would 
‘show that the criticism is misapplied and beside the point. „The 
Vijiānavādins took care to emphasise that due to the activity 
of *samorii' or avidyā the waking consciousness is as much 
unreal as the dream consciousness. This is almost identical 
with the position of the Advaitins who also hold the same view 
and as we have seen the Vijü&navüdins differentiate between 
* parikalpita’ (imaginary or dream) and * paratantra’ (empirical) 
knowledge. The only question is —is the criterion of differentia- 
tion an adequate one ? Sarhkara thinks it is not; the dream 
consciousness is sublated or negated while waking consciousness 
persists, i.e., the one is badhita while the other is abādhita.” 
It may be noted here that according to the Advaitins’ own true 
position this is not just, for from the standpoint of the Advaita- 
Vedanta, both dream and waking consciousness are unreal, 
being the product of Māyā, and capable of annihilation on 
the dawn of true knowledge. We have therefore to admit 
that in levelling this criticism Sarhkara forgets his own posi- 
tion as an absolute idealist, and becomes more of a realist. 
The poor Vijūānavādins have done nothing else except 
emphasising that from the metaphysical standpoint both 


ekasmin candramasi dvitvāvabhāsa iva bhramah, atrāpi anüdiravicchinna- 
pravāhābhedavāsanaiva nimittam. Ibid, p. 82. 


1 Vide Sūrhkarabhāsya, 2. 2. 29. Bādhyate hi svapnopalabdharh vastu 
pratibuddhasya mithyā maya upalabdho mahājanasamāgama iti, naivam 
jāgaritopalarhbharh vastu kasyéficidapyavasthiyam bādhyate. 
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waking consciousness and dream are unreal being the product 
of ‘sarnorti’ or avidyā. It is only from the standpoint of the 
ultra-realists, such as materialists and dualists who hold the 
reality of both the subject and object as eternal, that a real 
criticism of the Vijiianavadin’s position might be maintained, 
For if both subject and object are equally real eternally how can 
we speak of one as more real than the other ? To this the 
Vijūānavādins can reply along with the Advaitins that duality 
or plurality necessarily implies unity, that the distinction of 
subject implies something that transcends both and that the dis- 
tinction of waking and dream indicates a continuity of conscious- 
ness which comprises both. The only real question is what is 
the nature of this unity? The Vijūānavādins hold that itis the 
Ālayavijīāna which is the highest form of reality, But what 
is this Ālaydvijitāna and can it be conceived as the highest 
reality? "The Vijūānavādins explain Ālayavijitāna as the con- 
crete intelligent principle of consciousness whith underlies all 
experience ; it is identified with the self and diversifies itself into 
the manifold forms. Tt is thus not without a form or feature. 
A question may, therefore, be asked how are the forms gerie- 
rated? Are the forms in Alayavijfana due to the activity of 
beginningless desire ? If so, what is the exact relation between 
the two? The Vijiia@navadins cannot satisfactorily answer these 
questions. If beginningless desire is regarded as the cause of 
these manifold forms in Ālayavijūāna, the Alayavijhana itself is 
reduced to un-reality. The Vijfianavadins cannot escape from 
the charges like the Advaitins to whom also the same questions 
about the relation of Brahman and Maya might be put. For 
the Advaitins can answer by saying that their Brahman or 
highest reality is without any form or feature and whatever 
forms appear are the workings of Maya which can in no way 
affect the nature of Brakinan, the evolution of forms being of 
the ‘vivarta’ type or an evolution without substantial mutation. 
Hence we have perforce to conclude that the. Alayavijnana 
cannot be the highest form of reality. Besides this, the Vijiiang- 


33 
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vadins use Ālayavijiāna in a rather ambiguous sense making it 
difficult to say what they exactly mean. Sometimes they use 
it to mean universal consciousness which diversifies itself 
into different minds and things and sometimes they imply by it 
rather the empirical ego. Lastly, though Yogācāras did not 
altogether intend to make the world of space and time depend 
on individual consciousness, it cannot be denied that in their 
eagerness to refute crude realism they sometimes made a con- 
fusion of psychological and metaphysical points and thus arrived 
at a crude mentalism. The confusion is worse confounded by 
the employment of the same term *vijūāna" to indicate both 
changing and unchanging aspects of mental life. 

Šūnyavāda or Asatkhyātivāda might be regarded as the 
„Asatkhyātivāda or logical culmination of the Vijňānavāda epis- 
Sūryarāds, mod s temology. If vijñāna is the only reality and 
ton: - outward objects are unreal as the Vijhanavàdin 
holds, the vijfiina itself becomes unreal. For we cannot have 
consciousness without an object of which we are conscious.. And 
when the Vijü&navüdin accounts for the empirical world by post- 
ing a continuous subject, the Sūnyavādin or Asatkhyativadin pushes 
the argument a step beyond and ‘‘the very shadow of the soul" 
is discarded. If the Vijfiánnvüdins are right there can be no 
objects to be known and no object implies no subject. Thus the 
Sunyavadins do away with the constant ālaya and set our ideas 
adrift. If there are no extramental relations there can be no 
world, External objects and internal states are both void or 
sūnya. According to the Sūnyavādins we are dreaming even 
when we are awake. Besides the Ālayavījīāna of the Yogacaras 
cannot be the highest form of reality, for there being no object, 
what is it that gives it form? In other words, it cannot be 
akarasahita or with forms, i.e., relational. Thus the highest 
reality must be non-relational there being no possibility of dis- 
tinction between subject and object and this can only be called 
Sanya or void. Therefore the question naturally arises as to 
what it is that the Sūnyavādins or Asatkhyativadins mean "when 


ws 
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they speak of the highest reality as Sūnya? Do they imply by 
it absolute void or nothingness as the orthodox Brahmanical 
E iki aa i ikri themselves, represent, or does 

f g ugh no definite attribute or quali- 
fication can be ascribed to it? Thus Samkara, Kumārila' and 
Udayana all take this Sanya to mean absolute nothingness lead- 
ing to the complete unreality of the world. Udayana therefore 
queries : “ Is the conception of Sūnya or void a fact or not? If 
it is not a fact that is perceived by and through one, how can 
you say that the world is ‘sanya’? If it is a fact, is it self- 
evident or perceived by and through some one else? Then, the 
existence of some one else and what he perceived must both be 
admitted.’? The Vijūānavādin goes further and argues that * Tf 
all is nothing, then nothing itself becomes the criterion of truth 
and the Madhyamika or Asatkhyātivādin has no right to discuss 
with others of a different way of thinking. He who accepts 
nothing as real, can neither prove his position nor disprove his 
opponent’s case.” Again a still more formidable objection against 
the Madhyamika position is that nothingness or ultra-void fails 
altogether to explain the causal connexion in the cosmic evolution. 
Tf nothing is the reality, how are we to explain the process of the 
universe? Nagarjuna frankly admits the validity of this objec- 
tion and holds that causation or change itself and along with it 
the empirical world is unintelligible; for the very conception 
of change or causation is full of contradiction or antinomy« 
As Nagarjuna puts it “ʻa thing is born neither from itself nor 
from another nor from both or without cause. Production seems 
to be logically impossible. What is non-existent cannot be 
produced by any cause such as a square circle. If origination 
is admitted to be desirable in the case of what is existent, then 
it produces only that which has been already produced. One 
and the same thing cannot be both existent and non-existent. 


1 Vide Slokavarttika, 115.8.10. 
2 Vide Sarvasiddhāntasāra-sarūgraha, Chap. 8.8.4. 
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Nor can we say that one and the same thing is distinct 
from both existence and non-existence. Nothing real can 
be spoken of as coming to existence, nor can it be said that 
the pot, this moment non-existent, next moment becomes 
existent. That will be to assert a contradiction. When we 
know that things have no absolute existence we see that 
they cannot produce others with such existence. If we speak of 
causes, we do so at the expense of logic indulging in makeshifts 
of subject and object, substance and attribute, space and time.: 
Absolutely speaking there is no cause or effect, no production or 
cessation: The Sūnyavādins further elaborate this idea of 
causation in their theory of ‘Pratitya’samutpada’ or dependent 
origination according to which a thing is a mass of ''dharmas" 
following one another in a continuous succession. The indivi- 
dual human being is a collection of ‘dharmas’ since every 
thought, sensation or volition is 8 ‘dharma.’ A carriage is a 
name of a collection of material ‘dharmas.’ Apart from the 
dharmas the carriage and the man have only an ideal existence, an 
existence of designation (prajitapti). Dharmas alone exist though 
they are liable to destruction. Every thought or thing may have as 
its determining cause or pratyaya a great number of 'dharmas' 
more or less external to itself, such as object of vision, visual 
organ, etc., but its real hetu or causeis the thought immediately 
preceding it, even as every moment of the duration of the 
flame depends on the oil, wick, etc., though itis truly a continua- 
tion of the preceding moment of the flame. Thus the Sūnya- 
vādins do not dismiss the ‘dharmas’ as wholly unreal. Only 
they consider them to be phenomenal and momentary. Nagarjuna 
further admits the Yogücüra-objection that what is inexplicable 
is unreal and only adds that on this principle vijitāna itself is 
unreal since we cannot say anything consistent about it. He 
also agrees with the Yogācāra in holding that the world is 


1 Tide Sarvasiddhāntasērasarhgraha, Chap. 21. 
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constituted by relations but goes further in maintaining that 
these relations are only hypostatization or abstractions, being 
wholly unintelligible. All we can say is that the whole world, 
matter, soul, space, time, cause and substance, etc., are with- 
out substance and therefere only appearance. Though the 
Sünyavüdins thus speak of the world as mere appearance, they 
however maintain that there is something which underlies this 
appearance. For even when we wrongly superimpose the 
notion of a serpent on the rope, the rope exists though the ser- 
pent does not. The rope is only void of serpent. Similarly 
the qualities, characteristics such as form, etc., commonly attri- 
buted to things may not exist. Though the denotable proper- 
ties may not exist, the substratum exists. The distinctions of 
*jüna' and 'jíleya, knowledge and knowable, etc., are based 
on something. As Bodhisattvabhūmi puts it: "For Sunya 
(vacuity) to be a justifiable position, we must have firstly the 
existence of that which is empty, and then the non-existence of 
that by the absence of which it is empty ; but if neither exists, 
how can there be a vacuity?” In other words vacuity or void 
implies something which is void or vacuum. Thus the void or 
the Sunya of the Sūnyavādins is not something negative but 
seems to be positive. They speak of it as tathata and in their 
description of talhāta as the highest reality they speak in terms 
almost similar to the description of Brahman of the Advaita- 
Vedanta. . The iathüta or the metaphysical absolute of the 
Buddhists is in its essential nature real and eternal but we mis- 
take it as absolute nothingness, it is called “ bhava’ or existence, 
«though its true nature cannot be expressed by means of language. 
For as Asanga says, ' It can neither be called existence or non- 
existence. It is neither such nor otherwise. It is neither 
born nor destroyed. It neither increases nor decreases. It is 
. neither purity nor filth. Such is the real laksana or nature of the 
transcendental truth—‘* There is then neither that which speaks 
nor that which is spoken of ; neither that which thinks nor 
that which is thought of ; when you conform to tathata and 
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when your subjectivity is completely obliterated, it is then that 
you ‘will be said to have insight." * The absolute is free from 
relativity, individuality and conditionedness, though it is self- 
existent and the source of all. More positively it isthe efful- 
gence of great wisdom ; the universal illumination of the dharma- 
dhatu (universe), the true and adequate knowledge, the mind 
pure and clear in its nature, the eternal,: the blessed, the self- 
regulating and the pure, the immutable and the free.* It is 
now clear that the highest reality of the Madhyamikas is almost 
identical with the Brahman of the Advaitins ; and Madhavacarya 
makes it still clearer by quoting from Vivekavilāsa that 
Madhyamikas admit only the featureless self-subsistent con- 
sciousness as the highest reality." It has been probably called 
«Sūnya' by.the Madhyamikas because no proof can be applied to 
it as it is totally featureless. Hence it is that Anandatirtha in 
his Tattvoddyota points out that there is no difference between 
the Sanyavada and the Mayavada.* 


Though there is a striking similarity between the Šūnyavāda 


1 Vide Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 58. 
2 Vide Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 96. 
(a) Vide also the Buddhist verse quoted by Anandatirtha—Nasya 
sattvamasattvarh và na doso guna eva và, 2. 2. 9. 
Heyopādeyarahiterh tat Sinyarh padamakgayam. . 
Cf. the Advaitic conception of Brahman. 
3 Vide Sarvadaršane-sarhgraha, p. 46. : 
Kevalārh sarhvidarh svasthārh manyante Madhyamāļ punah. 
4 Vide Tattvoddyota (Mādhvavilāsa Book Dep., Sūtra, 2. 2. 29) 
Na ca Sinyavadinah sakāšād vailakgaņyari müyüvadinah. "The following 
resemblances have also been pointed out by Anandatirtha in his 
Tattvoddyota : (i) The Brahman is nirdharmāka, nirguņa, nirüküra; - eto. 
so is the Sūnya of the Sūnyavādins. (ii) The Brahman is nigkriya, devoid 
of all activity, the Parmenedian Being, so is the Sünya. (iii) The Brahman 
is indescribable, and cannot be squeezed into conceptual categories, so is-the 
Sūnya. .(iv). The Brahman manifefts itself .as the phenomenal universe, 
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and the Māyāvāda in respect of the nature of their ultimate 
reality and various other points as noted by  Anandatirtha, the 
former, on closer examination, will be found to fail in the ex- 
planation of the cosmic evolution. As we have seen, the Sünya- 
vacins explain the cosmic process by reference to what they call 
cyclic origination. But the questionis this: If their ultimate 
reality is totally featureless how is its modification or appearance 
as the basis of the manifold world to be explained? If it is 
said that appearance or cyclic process of cosmic evolution’ is 
generated by the working of the beginningless desire in it, the 
ultimate reality will no longer remain featureless. If, on the 
contrary, the beginningless desire has no relation to the absolute 
reality, the world process itself becomes an inexplicable enigma 
and again this will lead to dualism, the desire being an indepen- 
dent reality. Hence as we saw in the case of the Yogücara 
school, the ‘problem of the relation of the ultimate reality to the 
world-process remains as unsolved as ever. 
As regards the objective implication of knowledge 
The watkugudivads Rāmānuja's view-point is known as Satkhyati- 
of Rāmānujs. vada. All so-called appearances forming the 
object of knowledge exist as objectively valid 
entities. Objects are regarded as prior to knowledge and the 
act of knowledge functions to bring them into relation 
with the knowing subject. Appearances even in false per- 
ception are valid, implying objective reality. This reality is 
not merely objective or relative but absolute. Ramanuja has 
tried to bring out this "realistic aspect of knowledge from the 
Vedas. Even in erroneous perception whatever is cognised is 
something existent ; knowledge in the absence of corresponding 
object is an impossibility. ‘‘ In other. words, the agreement 


so does the Sünya. (v) The Brahman is the goal of the Advaitin’s spiritual 
and metaphysical endeavour, 80 is the Sünya the goal of the moral and 
metaphysical endeavour of the Buddhists. 
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between knowledge and its object should extend from the ‘that’ 
(prakarin) to the ‘what’ (pratāra) also of what is presented.”’ 
Rāmānuja is thus an advocate of extreme realism. The time- 
space-cause world, to him, is an absolute reality endowed with 
real qualities. And it is the real world that forms the object 
of our knowledge. Every appearance has a value and validity 
of its own, and whatever appears and forms the object of ex- 
perience is (sal) truth. As regards normal perception Rāmānuja's 
position is not very difficult to follow but so far as erroneous 
perception or illusion is concerned the position is somewhat 
difficult. For illusory percepts cannot satisfy the pragmatic test 
which may be accepted as the real mark of empiric truth. To 
establish his position on the philosophic basis Rāmānuja argues 
that the main function of consciousness is to enlighten experience 
and it would be the height of folly to go against the evidence of 
self-consciousness. Self-consciousness cannot go against its own 
revelation and commit suicide and self-negation. The evidence 
of self-consciousness even in false perception cannot be doubted 
for even in illusion, there can be no question about the appear- 
ance of something as also that this form of consciousness can be 
embodied in a judgment. "The difference between an illusion 
and an empirically valid perception consists in this, that while 
the object of the former can be negated or proved false as a result 
of practical endeavour, the latter cannot be gainsaid as it satis- 
fies all pragmatic demands. As a form of consciousness both 
areon the same level and valid. The facthood or theoretic 
assuredness of false percepts is not denied in the system of Rāmā- 
nūja. False appearances also have materialistic value and 
validity and are real in our experience. They are not totally 
false though they cannot satisfy demands of practical life.’ Even 
in false perception, between the presented datum and the cogni- 
tion, there is no difference of materials, for when we perceive the 
oyster as silver, the perception of silver in the oyster is occasioned 


1 Vide Srutaprakātikā, p. 185 (Bombay Edition). 
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tlieories of Paficil E t TUS Mp 
TUN 3 ATG OT Triorikaraņo —the former holding 

cosmic manifolds are mixed substances, containing 
all the five bhütas or gross elements and the latter implying 
that the cosmic world is made tripartite and this tripartite con- 
stitution is apprehended even in all valid perceptions. For 
example, ‘‘the red colour sensation in the burning fire comes 
from primal elementary fire, the white colour from water, the 
black colour from earth.” * The threefold nature of the burn- 
ing fire is thus proved and the same principle holds good in the 
case of all things, everything being composed or compounded of 
allthe three primary elements. On the basis of this theory 
Rāmānuja gives a materialistic interpretation of many ‘cases of 
false perception. 

(1) Inthe erroneous perception of mirage, the cognised 
water is really there in the overheated sandy waste which-has a 
tripartite constitution or is a product of the five cosmic bhitas 
and not merely of pure earth though the earth constitutes the 
preponderating part of it. The other primary elements are 
however there in small quantities. Here the perception of water 
is thus a presented datum actually existing in front of the par- 
ticular percipient and the cognition is of the something that is 
really existent or sat. 

(2) Inthe case of oyster-silver Rāmānuja similarly argues 
that the illusion of shell-silver is due, among other causes, to the 
similarity between the two substances, viz., their peculiar lustre. 
This similarity means, to Rāmānuja, the presence in the ‘shell’ 
though only to a very limited extent, of the very material which 
constitutes silver. Likeness is to him only another term for 
partial -identity and so even here what is perceived is what is 


1' Vide Yatindramatadipika (p. 12 Anandagrame Edn.) 
3 Vide Chandogyopanigad, 6. 3. 2. 
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actually presented.’ Only it is not the bhütas as such that 
are brought together here, but what are derived from them— 
bhatas. The shell is a compound not of prthivi, tejah, etc., 
in their premitive form, but of certain differentiations of them, 
the ‘shell’ being a particular modification of prthivī and silver, 
as indicated by the lustre of tejah. * 


‘This realistic explanation of Rāmānuja on the basis of the 
primitive elements and the structural affinity of the physical 
world, may hold good only in cases where the objects of illusory 
percepts are made of bhūtas or gross elements. But in other 
cases when the white conch is seen as yellow by a person with & 
jaundiced eye, & different explanation bas to be given to establish 
his theory of Satkhyativada or that which exists is alone cog- 
nised. In explaining the erroneous perception of the white 
shell being seen as yellow Rāmānuja in his Bhasya argues that 
the visual rays issuing from the eye come in contact with the 
bile—the element of which is already existent in the eye—kiss the 
shell, and the result is that the whiteness of the shell being sup- 
pressed by the yellowness of the bile isnot apprehended ; the 
shell thus appears as yellow just as if it were gilded. The bile and 
its yellowness is, owing to its exceeding tenuity, not perceived 
by the standers; but thin though it be, it is apprehended by the 
person suffering from jaundice, to whom it is very near, in so 
far as it issues from his own eye, and through the mediation of 
the visual rays, aided by the action of the impression produced on 
the mind by that apprehension, it is apprehended. even in the 
distant object, viz., the shell.? 


pj The explanation advanced by Ramanuja cannot satisfy the 
philosophic thought. It is arbitrary and fanciful. And the 
unsoundness of his explanation may be clearly brought out by 


1 Jide Srutaprakāšikā (Bombay Edn.), p. 185. 


Sadrée sadršāntarabuddhiryāthārthyam nirüpyate. 
2 Vide Srībhāgya, pp. 22-8 (Lalus L, Edition). 
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examining further his interpretation of some instances of 
the erroneous perception. The cognition of one’s own 
_ face in the mirror or in some other reflecting surface is, 
according to Rāmānuja, true in its character. The fact 
as explained by him is that the motion of the visual rays 
coming forth from the eye towards the ‘mirror, is reversed 
by the mirror, and the rays in their reverse order apprehend the 
person’s own face, subsequently to the apprehension of the surface 
of the mirror. Owing to the rapidity of the process there is no 
apprehension of any interval between the mirror and the fact, 
and the fact presents itself as being in the mirror. 

(a) In the case of one direction being mistaken for another, 
e.g., when the south is taken as north, the object of perception 
as such, Rāmānuja says, is true. For the idea of direction such 
as south, north, etc., being relative to the difference of spatial 
position, the percipient actually cognises the north as such, for 
with reference to another percipient occupying a different space- 
position it is really north and it is only owing to the operation of 
an unseen principle (adrsta) that the particular percipient mis- 
takes the south as north. Space as such is one indivisible whole 
and if reference to any particular percipient is overlooked or 
ignored, every direction might be regarded as any direction since 
potentially every direction is all other directions. And it is 
owing to the operation of the unseen principle that all other 
elements of direction are screened up from the view in the case of 
any particular percipient when he mistakes the south as north. 

(b) The valid nature of the double-moon perception has 
been justified by R&münuja. On the basis of his own principle 
he argues that either through the pressure of the finger upon the 
eye or owing to some abnormal affection of the eye the visual 
rays are divided, and the double, mutually independent apparatus 
of vision thus originates and becomes the cause of a double appre- 
hension of the moon. One apparatus apprehends the moon in 
her proper place, the other which moves somewhat obliquely 
touches at first a place close by the moon, and then the moon 
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itself, which thus appears somewhat moved from her proper place. 
Although what is presented is the one moon distinguished by the 
apprehension in two places at the same time—an apprehension 
due to the double apparatus of vision—and since the cognitions 
are distinct, the objects, apprehended, must also be taken as true 
. inasmuch as there is no cognition of identity between the two 
moons. ‘Thus a double moon presents itself to perception. 

(c) Inthe same way the * fire-brand circle’ (alātacakra) 
perception may also be explained as true. The fire-brand swings 
round very rapidly. Its cognition as a fiery wheel explains itself 
through the circumstances that moving very rapidly it is in 
conjunction with all points of the circle described without our 
being able to apprehend the intervals. The case is analogous to 
that of the perception of the real wheel in which case no intervals 
are apprehended because there are none ; while in the case of the 
fire-brand none are apprehended owing to the rapidity of the 
movement. Therefore in the latter case also the object of the 
cognition is true, being really presented. 

. (d) In explaining the valid nature of the dream-conscious- 
ness where at least we seem to have experience without corres- 
ponding objects existing at the time, Rāmānuja, on the authority 
of the Upanisads, argues that the divinity creates, in accordance 
with the merit and demerit of the individual, things of unique 
nature subsisting for a certain timé only and perceived by the 
individual for whom they were created as objectively real entities. 
In agreement herewith the scripture says— ‘ There are no chariots 
in that state, no horses, no roads, then the Almighty creates 
chariots, horses and roads. There are no tanks, no lakes, no 
rivers, then the God creates tanks, ‘Jakes and rivers. For He is 
the maker. * Lt means that although there are no chariots, 
horses, etc., to be perceived by other persons, the Lord creates such 
things to be perceived by the dreaming person only. And such 
creative agency is possible only for Him who possesses the 


1 Vide Brhadiranyaka Upa., 4.8.10. 
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wonderful power of making all his wishes and plans objectively 
real. . 


God is the creator, says Rāmānuja and adds that the reason 
of his creating such unique things is the same as in the case of 
objects of waking state, viz., the providing of suitable means for 
the individual to experience pain or pleasure according to his past 
‘karma.’ The author of the Brahmasütras also in his sūtras, dis-” 
cussing the possibility of the individual soul creating the objects 
appearing in dreams, finally decides that the wonderful creation is 
produced by the Lord only for the benefit of the individual 
dreamer.’ For so long as the individual soul is in the ‘samsara’ 
state, its true nature comprising the power of making its wishes ` 
come true—is not fully manifested, and hence it cannot practically 
exercise that power. 


According to the Satkhyātivāda of Ramanuja, whatever we 

may think of its scientific value, true or false (pramū or bhrama) 
Explanation of tme cannot be divorced from reality and even in the 
and delse knowledge case of objects whose existence cannot be 
khyātivāda. vouched for only by individual experience, 
‘there is no ideal or purely subjective element. If all knowledge 
is equally valid, it may be pointedly asked how the universally 
recognised distinction between the truth (pramā) and error 
(bhrama) is to be explained ? The doctrine postulates that only 
what-is given is known, it does not however imply that all that 
is given is cognised. Knowledge, no doubt, is always of the 
given and of nothing but the given ; but it need not be of the 
whole of what is given. ‘This is evident from the example cited 
above. Besides the ‘ water’ and the silver for instance there is 
much in the sandy ‘ waste’ and the ‘shell’ that is left unappre- 
‘hended. Rāmānuja bases his explanation of error on this feature 


1 Vide Brahmasūtra with Sribhisys. 
Sandbye srstirāhahi, 8.2.1. 
Nirmataraficaike putrādayašca, 8.2.2. 
. Mūyāmātrantu kārtenenūnabhivyaktasvarūpatvāt, 8.2.8. 
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of knowledge. The real implication of Satkhyativada is this: 
there can be no error of commission, all errors are those of omis- 
sion, for all knowledge, though invariably valid, may be incom- 
plete and incomplete knowledge (agraha) may give rise to errors 
of this kind. Thus in the case of the “ yellow conch” it is the 
failure to comprehend its whitensss that causes the error. In 
dream-objects again, the fact that they are private to the particu- 
lar dreamer is ignored and they are confounded with the corres- 
ponding objects of normal waking life. That error is consequent 
of omission is made clearer still in the case of another example 
cited—the fire-brand circle (alatacakra) where & point, owing to 
its rapid movement, is mistaken for its locus; for while the 
fact of its occupying every point on the circumference is appre- 
hended, the other fact of its occupying them successively and 
not simultaneously remains completely unperceived. 

These illustrations and the statement that error is due to 
incomplete knowing may possibly lead one to think that truth 
is complete knowledge. But that would not be correct, for 
according to Salkhyātivāda there may be an element of omission 
even in the so-called true perception. ‘When, for instance, we 
perceive shell as shell there is present in it silver, but 
itis overlooked quite as much as the shell aspect is, when 
the same shell is mistaken for silver. Similarly in the case of 
desert when we cognise it as such, our mind fails to perceive 
.the element of water in it. Thus completeness, like validity; 
fails to distinguish between truth and error ; Rāmānuja therefore 
propounds a new principle, viz., that of pragmatism which 
means that knowledge to be true, in its. commonly accepted 
sense, must in addition to agreeing with outside reality be ser- 
viceable in life. When the mirage and the ' shell silver 
are described as false, what we mean is not that water and 
silver are not present there, for in that case there could have 
been no cognition of them at all; but that they are not such as 
can satisfy any practical use. The distinction between truth 
and error is thus significant only from the pragmatic stand- 
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point; from the theoretical point of view the distinctio ndoes 
not exist. All knowledge without exception is valid and 
necessarily so, but such validity need not postulate that what 
is known is enough to satisfy a practical requirement. True 
knowledge according to the Rāmānujists, is not only ‘ yathartha’ 
or agreeing with outside reality but also 'vyavaharünuguna' or 
conforming to vyavahāra or practical interest in life. In order 
that knowledge may conform to vyavahāra, it should in the 
first place refer to objects of common or collective experience. 
It is deficiency in this respect as implied in their private charac- 
ter, which makes the yellow conch and the dream elephant 
false, and it is that very deficiency which reveals their falsity. 
In the second place knowledge to conform to *vyavahüra? should 
comprehend the preponderating element in the object presented. 
The object we call shell may contain silver but the shell part 
predominates in it and it is this predominance that explains its 
being put to use as the one and not as the other ; ‘silver,’ though 
certainly present, is of no account practically because of its 
alpatva or smallness ; and it is this very feature, when discovered, 
that changes the erroneous knowledge of silver into the true 
one of shell. Pramā or true knowledge consists not only in 
correct apprehension so far as it goes, but also implies further 
that it can be of service in life. Bhrama or false knowledge also 
is right so far as it goes; but it does not go far enough and 
therefore fails to help us in the manner in which it may be ex- 
pected to do. So when erroneous knowledge disappears and truth 
flashes forth as Rāmānuja's commentator says, “the artha 
(object) is not negated but only pravrtti (activity) is arrested.” * 
‘A close examination of Rimanuja’s theory of satkhyali 
; reveals that false knowledge or * mitkyājāāna ' 
ME dee might be classified or studied under two head- 
point. ings, viz., (i) general or common, (ii) private 


1 Tide Yatindramatadipika, p. $, Anandāśrama Edition, 
? Vide I. Ph. C. L., p. 88. 
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or individualistic. The yellow conch appears to a person with a 
jaundiced eye and the dream chariot is a fact which flashes out 
to a particular dreamer ; they are therefore objects solely of inqi- 
vidual experience. The mirage, the oyster-silver and such other 
illusory percepts are instances of common errors which any and 
every individual may commit in the practical affairs of life. The 
mirage-water and shell-silver, etc., are perceived by particular 
individuals and in this sense they are also objects of individual 
experience but yet they constitute a different grade of erroneous 
percepts and are not on the same level with the former instances, 
as they are subject to common test or verification unlike the 
yellow-conch and dream-chariot percepts. These latter are 
individual experiences and are perceived as absolutely real by 
the individual and only he can testify as to their validity. It 
would thus appear that Rāmānuja is forced to admit two classes 
of erroneous perception. And the inevitable implication of this 
distinction is that Ramanuja has to accept different grades of 
being—an admission which would place his doctrine epistemolo- 
gically on the same footing with the Advaitins. : 

Further in explaining the valid nature of the objects of 
dream consciousness, Rāmānuja was compelled to say that these 
objects are created by the Almighty in accordance with the 
adrsta or merits and demerits of the particular dreamer. A ques- 
tion may pertinently be asked as to what is the stuff out of 
which these objects are created. They cannot obviously be ex- 
plained by the Pañcīkaraņna theory as the dream chariot and 
actual chariot are of different orders, the former being unable 
to satisfy any pragmatic requirements while the latter can. It 
might be said that the will of the Almighty is the stuff out of 
which they are newly created, these unique creations being for 
a particular dreamer and only for the time being. This would 
amount almost to the new creations of Maya of the Advaitins, 
for the divine will is itself an inexplicable mystery, which is 
further mystified by the statement that the creations are for the 
time being and for the particular dreamer, ; 
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; Again the Satkhyativadin's explanation of the false percep- 
tion of shell-silver implies that the perception of silver is 
yathürtha or real, though the element of silver present is too 
small to be of any practical utility. Now, if practical utility 
or serviceableness is the test of reality, as admittedly it is, it 
may be contended that the silver in the shell, serving no practi- 
cal purpose at any time anywhere, may as well be nonest. 
Moreover how is it that the small element of the silver makes 
itself felt in the illusory perception while the preponderant ele- 
ment of shell is altogether hidden from view? It stands to 
reason that the preponderant element should make itself felt 
rather than the insignificant element of silver. Besides if, as 
explained by the Rāmānujists, omission and commission be the 
criteria of falsity and truth, it might be argued that in false per- 
ception the doubtful silver (the existence of which is questioned) 
is perceived while the shell constituting the name and 
form of the presentation fails to be apprehended. This is 
equivalent to saying that the real object fails to be per- 
ceived and something else asa new creation is apprehended. 
And this is what the Advaitins maintain. Lastly, if the 
metaphysical theory of Paftctkarana is admitted, how is it 
that, though all other elements are present in the object, only 
the element of silver is perceived to the entire exclusion of other 
elements ?' Instead of silver, why do we not perceive some 
other lustrous substance? ti 
Closely allied to the above view of the Rāmānujists is the 
is . view of the Mīmārsists known as Akhyativada. 
goers of ‘They maintain that the object of all knowledge 
j is true (yalhartham sarvavijitānam).. The 
main difference between the two however is that, in explaining 
the true nature of the object of perception the Rāmānujists or 
Satkhyativadins fall back on their metaphysical presupposition 
of Paicikarana, while the Akhyativadins rely chiefly on 
psychological analysis. The metaphysical explanation, as we 
saw, led to some serious.dificulties, and it has now io be seen 
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how far the psychological explanation is satisfactory. The view 
is: known as Akhyātivāda because, according to this view, the 
cognition of shell as silver is due to the non-apprehension of 
the difference between the presented object, viz., the ‘this’ and 
the represented idea, viz., the silver. In this illusory perception 
there is a confusion of memory (representation, 6.g.; silver) with 
presentation (6.g., the this). Each of these elements taken by 
itself is true: the presentation as such is there and the memory- 
representation of silver also is valid, and it is only the non- 
apprehension of the difference between these real elements that 
leads to the false perception of shell as silver! Memory and 
presentation are opposed to each other both in their nature and 
object. Thus the form of memory is ‘this is that silver’ while 
presentation implies immediate apprehension. How is it then 
that these two diametrically opposed elements are confounded 
with each other ? The Mīmārsists explain this in the following 
way: They maintain that owing to some defect of sense-organs, 
the real nature of the something presented (i.¢., the this) is not 
. apprehended ; but because of its similarity in lustre it excites 
the mental residuum or samsküra and revives the memory of 
silver seen before. Again owing to some further fault or defect 
the representative character of this silver (1.e., the thatness) is not 
apprehended and the silver is cognised as presented; and the 
non-discrimination givés rise to the false perception which seems 
to be as real as an empirically valid cognition of a piece of real 
silver, and leads to appropriate activity.” In further explanation 
of this view Salikanatha, the author of the Prakaraņapaicikā, 
points to the fact that in many cases, elements admittedly 
due to memory appear in consciousness as immediate 


1 Evarh svarüpatovisayatescügrhitabhedarn jūānadvsyameva visarhvadi- 
pravrttihetuķ. 
ESA T. C., p. 475, Bib. Ind. 8. 
2 Sannihitarajatašakale rajatamatirbhavati yādršī satya bhedānadhys- 
yasiyad iyamapi tūdrk parisphurati. . 
: - HENA T. C., p- 776, Bib. Ind. 8. 
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presentation shedding the form ‘this is that.’ Thus, for 
example, in the continuous consciousness (dharavahikajnana) 
of something such as a pot or apprehension of meaning 
from a word, the memory elements due to previous presentation 
shed their form of ‘this is that’ and are apprehended as 
immediately presented.! Again that the silver in the present 
case is due to memory cannot be gainsaid. For it can neither 
be perceptual cognition, there being no immediate contact of the 
eyes with it, nor an inference, there being no middle term or 
hetu to make the inference possible. Nor can it be argued 
that silver in the present case is an immediate perception due 
to. the similarity of the ‘this with the silver in lustre. For the 
function of knowledge is to enlighten the real character of objects 
and it would be against universal experience to hold that one 
thing can cause the presentation of another in the way suggested; 
for this would be to make life impossible, there being no certainty 
about the objects of knowledge which alone can ensure practical 
success. It has therefore to be concluded that the silver here 
is a representative or memory element.? Similar explanations 
apply to the stock examples of dream-consciousness, yellow-conch 
perception of the jaundiced, mistaking directions, etc. In 
dreams, the objects though supplied by memory are perceived 
as presented owing to the non-apprehension of the ‘that’ 
element of memory, memory itself being roused to activity on 
account of some unseen principle (adrsta) of the dreamer. 
Against this it may however be urged that memory objects such 
as a golden palace in the air might appear in dreams though 
the dreamer might have no previous experience of them in order 
to have a memory of them. How are these extraordinary dream- 
phenomena to be explained? The Akhyativadins would find 
great difficulty in answering this question by their own 
principle. The Rāmānujists -however can escape this by 


1 Vide Prakaraņapaiicikā, p.88, Benares Edition. | 
2 Vide Nyāyamakarand8, pp. 59-60. 
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referring to these objects as the new creation of God at the 
time of perception. 

In the case of the perception of conch as yellow by the 
jaundiced, the same principle on non-apprehension of the differ- 
ence is operative. In shell-silver perception there was non- 
apprehension of the difference between memory (silver) and the 
shell (the this) while in this case, there is the non-apprehension 
of the difference between two perceptions (conch and yellowness). 
The way in which it happens is this: Due to jaundice only 
the colour ‘yellow’ is perceived and not the coloured bile, the 
real seat of the colour; and owing to some other organic defect 
the white colour of the conch is screened from view and 
ibis perceived only as something without colour. And as a 
quality cannot subsist apart from a substance nor a substance 
without qualities, though the locii of the two presentations are 
different owing to'a non-apprehension of difference, the two are 
perceived as one.’ In the double-moon-perception the visual 
apparatus, due to some. defect or other, is bifurcated into two 
and cognises the same moon as two and this is possible because 
of the non-apprehension of the identity of the two moons. In 
illusion of direction the mistake lies in the fact that the subject 
fails to cognise the distinction between the real direction and 
the remembered direction and this happens just in the same 
way as in the case of shell-silver. There is only perception of 
direction as such without its real character (as east) plus the 
remembered direction (south) without the elements of remem- 
prance, and the illusion lies in the non-apprehension of the 
distinction. between the two (perception and remembrance).” 
Again in the case of fire-brand circle, the illusion of a continuous 
cixcle arises in consciousness owing to the non-apprehension of 
the different moments of space and time through which the 
lighted body passes very rapidly." A 

1 Vide Prakaranapaiiciki, p. 85, Ch. 4, Karikis 48, 49, 50. 
2 Vide Prakaraņapaūicīkā, p. 86, Karikus 58, 59. 

5 Vide Prakaraņapaūcikā, p. 36, Karika 61. 

4 Vide Prakaraņapaūcikā, pp. 86-37, Karikas 62-68. 
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It is now clear that this psychological explanation lays great 
stress on the element of memory in the genesis of false percep- 
tion and it further emphasises that false perception is really due 
to the non-apprehension of the difference between memory and 
presentation. That in so doing the Mīmārhsists.have come upon 
a real core of truth is abundantly clear in so far as all theories of 
false perception have to admit that in the stock example of mis- 
taking the shell for the silver, the element of silver is due to 
memory and the false perception is the result of the non-discrimi- 
nation between the presentation (shell) and the memory (silver). 
Further the contention of the Mimürhsists that the element. of 
memory (i.¢., silver) in false perception sheds its representative 
character and appears as a presentation is unassailable; for the 
judgment in the case of shell-silver is not that ‘I remember: 
(smarāmi) the silver’ but that I see or know it (jānāmi); and 
it might also be further conceded as an admitted fact that in 
continuous consciousness also the element of representation 
(memory) loses its remembered character and appears as present 
apprehension. Jayantabhatta, however, here raises a very 
pertinent query. He says that all this might be perfectly true,. 
but not from the Mimarhsist’s standpoint. He urges that the 
Mimarhsists maintain that knowledge is self-luminous and self- 
valid (svata%-pramāņa) and if this is so, how to explain the 
suppression of its remembered character in the case of silver ? It 
cannot be due to memory for then there would be no non-appre- 
hension between the silver and the shell, nor can it be a present 
cognition, for then itshould mean the admission of the Naiyayika 

.theory that something appears as somthing else or what is called 
Anyathakhyati or Viparītakhyāti.* Further as already pointed 


I Vide Nyāyamaiijarī, pp. 180-81, Benares Edition. 

Svaprakāšā ca sarhvittiriti bhavatūm daršanam, tatraiga rojātasarū- 
vittih kena rūpeņa prakāšatūmiti cintyam, yadi smaraņātmānā kaļ pramo- 
gūrthah, atha anubhavātmanā, tadiyarh viparitakhyatireva smrteranu- 
bhavatvena pratibhasat. ; 
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out, the Akhyativadins have no satisfactory explanation to offer 
in those extraordinary cases where memory is lacking, for the 
simple reason that such experiences are impossible. Thus in 
dreams one might see his own head cut off though obviously he 
cannot have any such memory for the obvious reason that he had 
no such experience.” Again in the perception of double moon 
how are we to explain the false character of the perception seeing 
that according to the Mimarhsists the objects of all knowledge 
are true ? The non-apprehension of identity of the two moons 
might explain the perception but that does not sufficiently ex- 
plain the falsity of the perception according to the Mīmārsaka 
theory of reality of all knowledge.” ; 


Against this theory of false perception Gaùgeśa, the father 
of the Navya-Nyaya school, urges a most formidable objection. 
He argues that non-apprehension of the distinction cannot account 
for the activity to which the person subject to false perception 
is prompted.’ Vācaspati in his Bhamatà urging the same objec- 
tion develops it further. He argues that the activity of the 
conscious agent must be due to knowledge and since the activity 
is directed towards the object (¢.g., the this, implying shell) it is 
clear that after the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
this (presentation) and silver (memory) there are intermediate 
stages which the Mtzmümsists or the Akhyativadins overlook. 


1 Vide Nyāyamaūjarī, p. 182, Benares Edition. 

Svapne tu svasiraschedaderatyantananubhütasya smrtiriti kathyamana- 
meva trapākaram. : 

2 Vide Nyāyamaūjorī, p. 188, Benares Edition. 

Susirabhinna nayanavrttirekatvena grahīturh na faknoti $a$ünkamiti 
tādršī dráo vrbtirekatvamindormā grabit dvitvānubhavantu bhrāntarh kva 
pracchadayamah. 

3 (a) Na ca bhedāgrahāt pravrttyupspattirapi viparītocatugke yugapat- 
pravrttinivrttyāpattek. T. C., pp. 486-87, Bib. Ind. 8. 

(b) Ibid, pp. 499-501, 505. 
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The stages are (i) identifying the silver with the this (shell), 
(ii) the consciousness that silver is of practical use, (iii) the 
cognition that yonder object being silver will serve a practical 
need. It is only when all these stages are gone through that 
activity is possible. For the mere non-apprehension of the 
remembered character, without its identification with the ‘this’ 
(shell) cannot lead to practical endeavour on account of its inabi- 
lity to create a consciousness of the utility of the ‘this.’’ If the 
silver has to be superimposed on the shell, it implies that differ- 
ent attributes other than its own are ascribed to the shell. This 
means that something appears as something else ; in other words 
it is the Anyathākhyāti or appearance of something as something 
else which it is really not. 
The theory of illusion known as Anyathākhyātivāda is held 
by the Naiyāyikas. They develop the theory 
Anyathakhydtioada. in the following manner: As already shown, 
practical endeavour in relation to the perception cannot be ex- 
plained without the identification of the silver with the shell. If 
however it is said that silver is altogether negated as soon as the 
percipient discovers that yonder object is shell, the Naiyā- 
yikas reply that absolute negation of silver does not follow from 
the cognition that the shell is not silver. All that this implies 
is that silver is not present in thie shell. — It does not imply that 
silver as such is nowhere to be found. Again if it is asked how 
is it that the silver though not present is perceived as a presen- 
tation, the Naiyāyika explanation is that yonder object 


1 ide (a) Bhamati, p. 28, Bombay Edition. S 
Tathā hi bhedūgrahād iderhkārāspade rajatatvam samāropya, tajjātī- 
yasys upakūrahetubhūvam anucintya, tajjatiyataya idarkārāspado rajate 
tamenumāja, tadarthi tatra pravartate ityanupirvyam siddharh, na oa 
tatastharojatasmrtiridarhkūrāspadasya upakūrahetubhūvamanumāpayitu- 
marhati. 
(b) Vide Nyayamakaranda, p. 81. 
(o) Vide Nyēyamaiijarī, p. 185. 73 : 
(d) .Vide Nyāyavārttika Tatparyatika, p. 189, Benares Edition. 
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(shell) by its superficial quality of brilliancy excites in the mind 
the residual impression of the silver through similarity and as 
` soon as the connotation of silver is thus revived in the mind, we 
have the perception of silver as the underlying substance of the 
connoled quality ; for the quality of a thing and the thing itself 
are inseparable. Thus though the silver is not presented to the 
senses, it has become an object of knowledge inherent in self 
‘connected with the mind and the senses and the falsity lies in 
perceiving silver not where it really is but in yonder object 
(shell), i.e., falsity lies in taking one thing for another. Hence 
as Jayantabhatta in his Nyāyamaītjarī says, it is not enough to 
stop short by saying, as the Akhyativadins do, that the silver is-a 
pure memory-image with the element of remembrance dropped. 
We have to go further and say that the silver is a presentation, 
for the form of the perception is ‘ this issilver.” The memory 
serves as the exciting cause of the perception of silver as a 
presentation. The ‘only question is how the silver can bea 
direct perception in the absence of sense-contact as, in the present 
case, the shell and not the silver is in contact with the eyes. 
The Naiyāyika answers this by saying that there is such a 
thing as perception through the mind even without sense-contact. 
This he calls J#analaksanasannikarsa in which there is direct 


_1 (a) Vide Ny&yamakarande, p. 81. 

3 Suktigakalameva kamaladidosadusitalocandlocitamarthintarath raja- ` 
titmana avabhāsate, na ca, nedarh rajatamiti bādhāvabodhavaśīd asattai- 
vātyantikī rujatasyeti ` sārhpratam; sa khalu - sannihitedamkürüspada- 
tūdātmyanisedhād asannihitatūmevāsyārthādāyāti na punarātyantikīm- 
asattūm. : 

.. (b) Vide Nyaiyamaiijari, p. 182. 

.. 2 (a) Vide Nyayamafjari, p. 182. . ere 
i Samanyadharmasahacaritapadarthantaragate-visesasmaranopakrtid 
"bhavati viparitapratyayah. 

(b) Vide Nyayamaijari, pp. 185-86. ETT 

Vayantu smrtyupārūdharajatādyākāra-pratibhāsamabhivadanto badham 
smrtipramogamabhyupagatavantah, kintu na tivatyeva visrimyati matih, 
api tu, rejatādyanubhavo'pi, sarhvedyate iti na smrtipramogamitre eva 

virantavyam, x 
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perception, for ‘example, of the fragrance of sandal: wood 
(surabhicandanam) when we only see i| ^^. occ u. 

= >i -À close scrutiny of the. different theories of false perception 
reveals the. fact that the: Anyathakhyativada of the Naiyayikas ds 
a principle*underlies all- other khydtivadas. or: theories-of. false 
knowledge. . Thus according to the Ztmakhyütivadins ‘ideas or 
dijūānas appear as other than ideas, i.e., as outward objects 
though they are not really so ; to the Asatkhyativadins-that which 
is purely non-existent appears as ‘sat’ or existent; to «the 
Akhyativadins memory-element appears as presentation ; to the 
Satkhyativadins though the: appearance is true yet the shell with 
its preponderating élements -hidden;: appears as -silver; to: the 
Advaitins the appearance is something other than what-is there. * 


i 1 IET Fg 


1 '*Jfüünalaksanasannikarga occurs when we perceive the fragrance 
of the sandal wood. When we only sce it, the visual presentation recalls 
the fragrance with which manas comes into contact. It is indirect 
perception. The Jainas think that it is a mixed mode of consciousness in 
which the visual presentation of the sandal and tho idea of fragrance are 
integrated. The Vedantaparibhaga holds that the presentative and the 
representative elements do not lose their identity, in the mixed mode of 
consciousness. The Naiyayika does not admit mixed modes of conscious- 
ness. Every psychosis is single, and the atomic nature of manas makes 
two simultaneous psychoses impossible. So he regards the visual percep- 
tion of fragrant sandal as a simple psychosis, though it is preceded by the 
visual presentation and the recollection of fragrance. Modern Psychology 
accounts for this phenomenon by the doctrine of the association of ideas.” 

2 (a) Vide Sarhkerabhasya (Introduction), pp. 18-82. 

Tarh kecidanyatra anyadharmüdhyüsa iti „vadanti kecittu yatra 
yadadhyasastadvivekagrahanivandhano bhrama iti, anye tu yatra yadadhyā- 
- gastasyaiva viparītadharmakalpanāmācakgate, sarvathāpi tu anyasya anya- 
dharmāvabhāsatārh na vyabhicarati. 

(D) Vide Rámànuja-bhasya; p. 195, Lotus L. Ed. 

Khyātyantaravādināūca sudūramapi gatva anyathūvabhāsah ava$ya- 
māšrayaņījah Asatkhyatipakge sadātmanā, Ātmekhyātipakse ca arthūt- 
manā; Akhyatipakse any8višegaņamsnjavišegaņātvena, jpanadvayameka- 
tvena ca, visayasadbhiva pakse api vidyamanatvena. 

(o) Vide Bhūmetī, p. 88, Bombay Edn. 
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The only point of controversy in their explanation of false 
perception among the different schools is about the nature of the 
object that is apprehended. The Naiyāyikas hold that it is a 
mental perception (jūānalaksaņa) without any sense-contact. 
Ifit is so, it may be asked why it is that the silver which is a 
mental perception is identified with the ‘this’ (shell) which 
is an object of direct perception being in contact with the eyes ? 
Mental perception, ¢.g., of the fragrance of the sandal wood is 
obviously indirect. while the silver in this false perception of 
shell-silver is cognised as direct presentation. Hence Sarkara 
and the Sarhkarites maintain that there is no doubt about the 
direct presentation of the silver. And this presentation being 
there, it cannot be called unreal nor wholly real as it cannot 
serve any practical need ; it is mysterious or anirvacaniya. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NESCIENCE 


Phenomenal appearance as explained by the monistic philo- 
sophers is the creation of avidyā. The world of experience, 
subjective and objective, is a false show on the locus conscious- 
ness. Ajāāna screens the locus and creates implications of 
practical and theoretical reason. Avidyā is the causa materia of 
the world illusion, inexplicable in its nature. Tt has no begin- 
ning in time and is located in Brahman and as a screening 
principle it hides the true nature of Brahman and creates this 
phenomenal appearance. The position of the monists has been 
seriously questioned by all the theistic schools of Vedanta. A 
good number of objections has been raised by the Ramanujists, 
Madhvites and other theistic teachers against the monistic 
interpretation of avidyā. An attempt is made to give here & 
glimpse into the dialectical search of the different Vedantic 
schools with their different standpoints. 

Rāmānujists and Madhvites urge that avidyā as an existence 
as held by the monists escapes logical and categorical determina- 
tion. It cannot be logically defined. And there is no logical 
proof to satisfy the position of the monists. The author of 
Nyayamrta contends that the Advaita- Vedanta as an epis- 
temological inquiry admits of three categories, 012., (a) 
the pure consciousness, (b) the knower and (C) ihe know- 
ables. Pure consciousness alone exists and the other two cate- 
gories are relatively real. Avidya cannot partake of the 
permanent character of the pure consciousness because 
the pure consciousness is alone real and ajfana does not share 
in the true character of Brahman. Again it can neither be 
knower nor knowable, for they are due to avidya or nescience 
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and whatis due to nescience cannot be nescience itself. More- 
over if it falls in the purview of nescience, then something else 
in the shape of nescience is necessary to account for its existence 
and soon. This leads us to the fallacy of infinite regress. 

In order to refute the:objections that have been raised by 
the Madhvites, Advaita-Vedānta defines that *' Avidyā as the 
causa materia of all illusions is without a beginning and posi- 
tive and yet removable by pure consciousness." ! , 

- This ajñāna has no definite'origin, but has got a a, definite 
bre „The author of Nyayamrta asserts. that in the case: of 
the ropē-serpent, etc.,-the above definition does not hold good. > 
Nescierice has been’ defined'as beginningless,: but’ as onli to 
rope-sérpent has’ a beginning i in'point of time. - ER 

- "The Sarnkarites, refuting"the ‘objection : of the Mādkvites. 
divide ajñāna into (i) Tala: and. (ii) Mila, secondary and: pri- 
mary.: Tula, the secondary avidya is the concrete form of the 
mila the primary widyā.: : Avidyā is one in’ essence and - mani- 
fests" itself in and‘ through phenomenal appearances of this 
worldly existence. It also works in'and through the manifold 
objects of senses. They are but the concrete expressions of the 
one. béginningless primary - avidyā. : Just as ,pure Con- 
sciousness, though eternal and: indeterminate, appears limited 
and determinate in the knowledge of-the concrete manifold, 'so 
avidijā though "without a beginning manifests itself gtkrojīgā, 
limitation in the, concrete worldly ‘expression. ^ 

- Again the positive: character of: avidyā - has: been. šu 
contended . against by the. Madhvites:: The Advaita-Vedānta 
asserts. that ajižāna is positive inoits character „as "indicated by 
the:definition'itsel." But. this nescience; the : Mādhvites argue, 
is the material cause of both' positiva and negative phases of. Me 


E (a) Advaita. aiddhi, pp. ! 644-45. (Bon, Edition. mici a 

O) Anādibkāvārūpaih yadajiianena viliyate ^ 5] i 

& arse cat prajtia lakáanar api eain i Sieg ore 

ad uu a „Citsukhī, p. 57, Gi Bombay paion góc 
- + (o) Bkāmstī; p. ,888, Bombay Edition... : 
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world. So it militates against the law of causation which implies, 
that the material cause and effect must be of the same nature. . 

If position cam give rise to negation, then reality can cause 
an illusion.! Reality is never destroyed because it is eternal and 
permanent. Illusion will thus never be destroyed because it will 
also share in these qualities. To meet the objection the Sam- 
karites maintain that the term ‘positive’ is wider in its connotation 
as applied to avidyā.”, It is a category which is neither positive in 
the ordinary sense nor negative but a third: something which is. 
different from both position and negation. As the cause of both 
the positive and negative phases of the world, it is at once posi- 
tive-negative in its nature or more kx it is iM and 
mysterious.; «i ; 

It has been further objected that i as nescience is neither posi- 
tive (sat) nor negative (asat), .but a third something, it cannot be 
the cause of the world which Por; positive and negative 
characteristics. ' 

But thisis to be refuted thus—thovgh, nescience is a third 
something yet it partly. shares in the characteristies of the 
bhāvatva and abhāvatva. While possessing the former it can be. 
the cause of the positive phases of the world, while sharing in, 
the latter, it can be the cause of the negative phases. The ‘law. 
of causation does not imply that the effect, must partake of ‘the, 
character of the cause in all points. It should be similar to the 
cause in certain essentials. So there arises no violation. of the 
dóctrine of causality. .The world appearance in itself is inexpli- 
cable as its cause nescience is inexplicable. : This point. will.be 
illustrated later on in connexion with the inexplicability of avidya.. 

In order to meet the objection raised by the Mādbhvites that, 
if reality be.the cause of illusion the latter must also be gome-. 
thing real, the Samkarites argue that perfect community of iden- 
tity between cause and effect would make any transition from 


1 Abhāvasya bhavopadanatve asatyasya satyopādānatvāpātāt. N. Mr., 
p. 99. Sv E ripas init q9 
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the one to the other impossible. Law of causation therefore 
implies no such community between cause and effect which how-' 
ever may agree in their essentials. Again an illusory effect, 
though illusory in appearance, is grounded on the locus-conscious- 
ness which admits of no change. The Sarhkarites maintain that 
what is illusory in an appearance originates from nescience but for 
the is-ness which runs through it, it is to be referred to the.locus- 
consciousness which though unchangeable shines in and through 
all appearances. Yet Brahman which is unchangeable cannot itself 
be the cause of something which undergoes changes constantly. * 
We must therefore seek for causality of this world in something 
else. So avidyā which is false and inexplicable is the causa 
materia of the manifold whose nature is shrouded in a ‘mystery. 
Ajīāna or Nescience neither partakes of the character of 
being nor non-being. Itisa third something 
sqinexulicable charac- mysterious in its character. Rāmānuja con- 
tends that from experience we find two catego- 
ries, viz., sat and asat, real and non-real, the world of objects 
must be included either in the former or in the latter, according 
as it possesses the quality of existence or non-existence. But 
ajñāna which Advaita-Vedànta defines as positive-negative, can 
be subsumed in neither of the two. Hence the inexplicable 
character of the world, on which the Sarhkarites take their stand, 
has been assumed against all logic. "The existence of such an 
inexplicable category is contradictory to experience and what is 
not in experience does not exist and cannot be true. The Sam- 
karites are guilty of begging the question, for the inexplicable 
„nature of ajitāna involves them in the difficulty of defining some- 
thing which can by no means be logically and categorically 
determined. ‘The assumption of such a possibility not only goes 
againts the validity of experience but undermines the very 
foundation of knowledge by creating & mental confusion.’ The 


` 1 (a) Vide R. Bh., p. 175, Lotus L, Edition, 
tas (0) Vide Sruteprakāšikā, p. 170, 
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Sarhkarites maintain that we can realise in our experience a 
third something inexplicable in its nature, a factor which has 
been left out of account by the Rāmānujists in their categorical 
determination of the entire existence into sat and asat. So 
they have analysed the entire existence into three categories, 
viz., (1) transcendentally real, (2) empirically real, (8) tuccha 
or imaginary. According to them sat.and asat, judged by their 
connotations, represent the two extreme poles. The one (sat) 
is transcendental reality and the other (asat) is tuccha or ima- 
ginary in character. The division of the Ramanujists into sat 
and asat is faulty as it does not cover the entire existence. 
Room must be found for a third category in the shape of positive- 
negative occupying & middle position in order to account for the 
concrete manifold which, though phenomenal, has a relative 
validity. The world is neither sat nor asat. It stands midway 
between the two extremes, sat and asat. It is sat because it 
partially shares in the quality of existence and asat because it 
partially partakes of the character of non-existence, for though 
without a beginning, it has an end and will die out. The world is, 
because it appears to us, and also is not, because if will cease to 
exist ultimately. It follows also that avidyā, the causa materia 
of this world exists because it appears to us, and at the same time 
it does not exist because it ultimately dies out of existence. So 
we find that both the world and its causa materia, avidyā, are 
neither being nor non-being but inexplicable in their nature. 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati thus maintains that the inexplicable 
character of nescience is neither sat nor asat nor both.! From 
the assertion that the world is neither sat nor asat, it clearly 
follows that it can neither be sadasat. Madhusüdana's answer 


1 Sadvilakganatve sati asadvilaksanatve sati sadasadvilakgaņatvam. 
Sattvisativabhyath vicārāsohatve'pi sadasattvena vicirasohatvarm va. 
Sattvarahitattve sati asattvarahitattve sati sadasattvarahitatvamityapi 
üdhu.. :. 3 j- 
ae Advaita-siddhi, p. 621, Bombay Edition. 
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is that he; has used'the third alternative in order to prove ates 
the. mysterious character of this worldly existence.’ nii 
- Now the T is, if such an inexplicable nescience exist 
where does it exist ?' What is the seat of 
“The “charge that 
avidya cannot have a. nescience ? Nescience is not a self-existent 
Ted „entity in the Advaita-Vedānta, for it brings 
in the charge of dualism. Avidya must have a substrate. for its 
ēxistence, avidya without a locus (āšraya) and object (visaya) 
is inconceivable. i 
Jwa or finite. self is a creation of avidyā «and cannot ee 
ee fore be the seat of avidyà: Finitude is a mode 
Tat of the measuring principle. ‘All finite selves 
and finite existences have their characteristic; 
viz., finitude due to avidya which limits the! unlimited, features 
the -featureless ; and’ as a result of the limiting activity of avidyü 
consciousnéss which has no inherent limitation in itself appears 
ab limited and finite intelligence. "Everywhere in the Advaita: 
Vedanta .finitude or limitation is due to the operation of avidyà 
and what is a. product. of EU cannot. form the pappor or 
substrate of avidyā. 39 
.. Ī$vara-consciougness also is not ponit limitation -and on 
the. same ground it cannot also be the locus of avidyā.» If it - be 
argued- that the nescience which has finite intelligence as its 
locus, is quite different from the measuring principle which ori- 
ginates Jiva- and. Ī$vara-consciousness, it leads to the fallacy of 
infinite regress, for -the originating -principle also requires its 
locus and so on. ; DESI 
; 1 (9) TottatpratiyogidumirüpatümBtraprakafanBya. ga S., p. 621. ; 
(b) Ibid, pp. 620-25. 
(c) Citsukhī, pp. 54-57 and 74, 82, Bamber Edition. 
<.. (d) R.Bhyp.10. |. E 
"S (e).Vide Srutaprakasika, Pp. 170, īm Edition. - 
(f)- Vide Nyày&mrta, p.-99, ‘Bombay Edition. til 
(g) Vide Khaņdanakhaņdakhādyam, p. 187, Discussion on“ dus 
positive and inexplicable: character of avidyā. 
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Brahman which is pure, self-luminous consciousness is 
ypBtakman cannot be Opposed to avidyā which is sublated by know- 
y. ledge and cannot be the support of avidya. 
Against these charges of the critics the Advaitins argue 
that both finite and infinite consciousness may form the substra- 
tum of avidyā. As regards the seat of avidya there are chiefly 
two theories. Vācaspati and his school hold that avidyā is 
located in the finite Jiva-consciousness. Sarvajiiatmamuni, 
Prakā$ātman and Anandabodha, who belong to the old school of 
the Advaita-Vedānta, maintain that avidyā is located in the 
absolute consciousness. 
The charge-of begging the question levelled against Vācas- 
. ` patis position is refuted by Madhusūdana 
con ngaspati’s position Go rasvatl on the ground that both finite con- 
ŠI sciousness and avidya are without a beginning 
in time, both exist simultaneously from eternity—one is the 
principle of modification and the other is the subject modified. 
They are not interdependent entities. Madhusudana further 
observes that the percipiency of Jwa is not dependent upon 
avidyā and the charge—avidyā creating sāks? or witness in- 
telligence and sāksī revealing avidya does not stand. The 
percipiency is a potent fact and can in no way be affected 
by its association with avidyā. And avidya is revealed by 
this percipiency of witness intelligence.’ Again nescience and 
consciousness are not exactly interdependent because nescience 
has its locus in consciousness and depends upon conscious- 
ness for its existence: but consciousness is not located in 
nescience, and does not depend upon avidya for its existence.? 
Avidyā cannot totally eclipse Jwa or the percipient subject but 
can put a limitation upon its being. Now though the charge of 


1 Vide Ad. S., p. 585, Bombay Edition. 
2  Ajnanasya cidūšrayatve cidadhīnasthitikatve pi ci eraptéritiee 


fadadhinasthitikatvayorabhavat.. Ad. S., p. 585. 
37 
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interdependence cannot be brought forward here yet the question 
of inter-subordination (anyonyddhinata) of avidyā and Jiva 
cannot be denied. Inter-subordination means a relation between 
avidya and Jīva and the relation is explained as one of contain- 
er and the contained. In support of this relation Madhusūdana 
= contends that just as one conceives a pot enclosing the sky, 
similarly avidyā is conceived as the limiting principle or vessel 
enclosing within it consciousness, which is thus turned into 
Java or finite self. —— 

Madhusidana’s explanations of Vācaspati's position shows 
that Jwa has two aspects—consciousness and finitude ; as con- 
sciousness, it is eternal and unlimited as the sky enclosed in the 
pot in the given example and its finitude is only due to avidya. 
Hence like the pot, avidyā, though it limits the Jiva, cannot 
completely affect its whole nature and Jīva as percipient subject 
can be the seat of avidjā. —— 

The old school of the Advaita-Vedanta holds that Brahman is 
the seat of avidyā. Against the objection of the critics that 
e Pure Consciousness which is of the nature of 

rahman or pure t c ; 

ELO the light cannot sustain and support ajfiüna 

which is of the nature of darkness and as 
such quite opposed to consciousness, Madhusüdana argues that 
the charge of contradiction is not to the point. The locus of 
avidyà and its destructive factor are not one and the same thing ; 
what reveals ajñāna is undivided Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousness 
and what destroys and removes it is the modified consciousness 
reflected in the psychosis (vritipratiphalita-jfiana) 2 Operation of 
qvidya emerges through subject-object differentiation and is 


1 Svenaiva kalpite deše vyomni yadvad ghatadikam 


tatha jivaérayavidyarh manyante jūānakovidah.—Ad. S., p. 585. 

2 Nanu kathath caitanyamajūānāšrayah tasya prakāśarūpatvāt, tayos- 
ca tamahprakasavad viruddhasvabhāvatvāditi conna, ajiiinavirodhijnanam 
na caitanyamātrarh, kintu vrttiprativimbitarh tacca nūvidyāšrayali yaccūvi= 
dyaérayah tacca nājiānavirodhi, Ad. S., p. 677 ee 
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opposed to knowledge which is characterized by the same subject- 
object reference. Absolute consciousness is neither a thought 
activity nor a judgment construction, It isa super-logical real- 
ity. Tt is not contradictory to avidya. Consciousness as a 
process is contradictory to avidyā. Thus the opposite capacities 
of knowledge as intuition and Judgment are supported by 
Madhusüdana by a commonplace example. The sun which 
lights up cotton, straw,’ etc., burns them when his rays are 
focussed through a lens. Similarly knowledge which sustains 
avidyā destroys it when knowledge is reflected in mental vrtti 
or psychosis.’ ; ; 

The position of the old school of the Advaita-Vedanta has 
been criticised by the Madhvites on the ground that the old- 
school theory goes against perception and thus involves contra- 
diction. In the perception of ajfana which is evident in the 
judgment construction—I do not’ know, etc., the Madhvites 
contend that nescience is cognised as posited not in the Absolute 
Brahman but in the limited I-consciousness. I-consciousness 
implies egoistic feeling or ahathkara which is inherent in the 
subject of judgment. Now judged from the perceptual standpoint 
ajitāna is supported and sustained by I-consciousness and not 
by Brahman. šā ; 

The Advaitins refute the charge of the Madhvites by point- 
ing out that the Mādhva position involves a petitio principi, 
The limited I-consciousness is the result of the operation of 
avidya and cannot, as we have seen, be the support of 
dn also to be noted- in this connection that avidya which 
hasa beginning in point of time as applied to rope-serpent, 

laver. eto., is not something different from the primary 
Ripe Ner or I imary one known as 
avidya It is the concrete form of the primary 

* ‘sath rülokasya  suryskantavacchedena ` 
inue sesto vādgātatšā rally caitany- 


T a tūddūhukatvāt. Advaite-siddhi, p. 577. 


asya vrttyavaccheden 
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tūlā or secondary avidyā. It manifests itself through limita- 
tions of the concrete manifold and appears finite and limited. 
In essence avidyā is one and occupies the same locus. Though 
in the case of secondary avidyā the subjective self appears as. 
its support, it is a wrong notion due to super-imposition or 
adhyüsa. It is not the limitation which isa creation of avidya 
sustains avidyā but consciousness itself under limitation 
supports it.. Pure consciousness plus limitation creates a false. 
notion implying that the subjective consciousness is the support 
of avidya. All limitations being the product of avidyā cannot 
sustain abidyā. Thus something unlimited and infinite tran- 
scendening all operations of avidya must be sought for as the 
locus of avidyā and it is the Pure Being-Bliss Consciousness. 
which is taken as the seat of avidyā in the Advaita- Vedanta. 

` We have seen that avidyā is located in Brahman or pure 
consciousness and it also conceals its real. nature. Avidyā's. 

site . function is to conceal the nature of Brahman 
pineyer ie thecherge which is thus known as the object of avidyā. 
be concealed by ne- The result of avidyā's thus functioning is. 

€ that the real nature of Brahman is not reveal- 
ed to the percipient subject. Avidyā presents Brahman as 
different from what itis. The Pure Being-Bliss-Consciousness . 
thus.appears to the percipient as Non-Being-Bliss-Consciousness. 
The percipient or Jīva is identical with this Being-Bliss-Con- 
sciousness. But owing to the operation of avidyā the Jiva for- 
gets his nature and appears to himself as finite, ignorant, etc., 
and at the dawn of consciousness avidya is sublated and Jiva 
realises his identity with Brahman. Avidyā as a screening 
principle only veils the real nature of Brahman which is not in . 
any way modified or affected by its operation. The disappear- 
ance or non-knowledge of self-luminous consciousness as Jiva’s 
own essential mark is what is meant by concealment of Brahman 
by avidya ; and its reappearance or cognition on the destruction 


1 Vide Advaita-siddhi, p. 577. 
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of avidya is what is called revelation of Brahman. Or in other 
words concealment means the forgetfulness of identity of Jīva 
with Brahman and revelation means identity with Brahman. 
Thus Rāmānuja's charge based on the contention that conceal- 
ment means either obstruction of origination of luminosity 
(prakāšotpattipratibandha) or the destruction of existing lumino- 
sity (oidyamanasya vināšo và) falls to the ground. 

This positive and inexplicable character of ajitāna is appre- 
hended through perception, inference and some other logical proofs ` 

The Advaitin's per. bat ajflana becomes directly cognisable. to” 
ception of ajāāna as a internal perception is patent enough from: 
positive entity. 

such judgments as ‘I do not know,’ ‘I do not 
know either myself or others.’ In fact such a judgment presents 
itself directly to the mind. It must not be regarded as a case of . 
antecedent non-existence of knowledge which is presented to the 
mind not immediately, but mediately through Anupalabdhi an 
indirect proof. Even if it be admitted that negation is immediate . 
in its perception; the position does not improve. For, the ex-' 
perience under discussion presupposes that there is always a cog- 
nitive element in the self which recognises the negative character 
of the judgments? The consciousness of the non-existence of 
knowledge is some kind of knowledge and as such cannot be ex- 
plained away as mere negation, for it leads to an apparent self- .. 
contradiction. —— 

To draw out the fallacious logic of its opponent schools ` 
the Sarhkarites analyse the judgment ‘I do not know,’ and 
pointedly ask whether or not in the above judgment the 
subjective self, on the one hand, is conceived as the locus or 
substrate of non-knowledge and the predicate of the judgment 


1 The Naeiy&yikas and some other philosophers, who hold that 
Anupalabdhi is not a separate means of proof, include it under per- 
ception. 

2 Abhüvasya AE OIE api ayamanubhavo nātmajñānā- 
bhāvavigayah anubhavavelāyāmapi jiānasya vidyamānatvāt avidyamanatve 
jūānābhāva-pratītyanupapattešca. K. Bh. 169. i 
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and knowledge, on the other—is conceived as the counter-entity 
of non-knowledge as implied in the predicate. If answered 
in'thé affirmative, the judgment can form no valid conception 
as the subject and the predicate are contradictory in their 
import and as such cannot be joined by a copula. The other 
alternative remains and it may be argued that in the judgment 
there is no apprehension of knowledge. In that case the 
very conception of the non-existence of knowledge becomes 
impossible, for knowledge stands as the counter-entity of non- 
knowledge in the predicate of the judgment and no conception of 
negation is possible without the conception of its counter-entity.' 
If on the other hand non-knowledge be viewed not as a negative, 
but as a positive entity, there arises no contradiction even if there 
is (as there is in fact) at the same time knowledge of self as 
qualified by non-knowledge, and of knowledge as the counter- 
entity of non-knowledge. We therefore must accept the con- 
clusion that the state of knowledge expressed by the judgment 
*T am non-knowing,’ has for its object a non-knowledge which is 
a positive entity.” 
The theory of the Advaitins to propound ajitāna as a positive 
entity lias bēeri criticised by the Rāmānujists. They argue that 
The — no perception based on sound principle reveals 
pps einst the ajnana to be positive in nature. In such judg- 
ment constructions as * I am not knowing,’ ‘I 
know neither myself nor others, the contradictions, which are 
said to vitiate the antecedent non-existence viéw of knowledge, 
equally affect the position of the Advaitins who explain 
avidyd as a positive entity. The objections raised by them are 
1 (4) Ahamajfia ityasminnanubhave ahamityātmanah abhavadharmi- 
taya, jianasya ca pratijogitayā avagatirasti na va, asti cet virodhādeva na 
jiianabhavinubhavasarhbhavah, no cet dharmipratiyogijfiánasavyapekso 
jūānābhāvānubhavaļ sutarārh na sarhbhavati. R. Bh „Pp. 171. 
(b) Vide Srutaprakagika, p. 171. 
9 Asya ajūūnasya bhāvarūpatve dhermipratiyogijūānasadbhāve* pi 


virodhābhāvādeyamanubhavaļ. bhāvarūpājūāna-vigaya eva abhyupagantavya 
iti. R.Bh., pp. 171-72, Bombay Edition. 
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equally destructive of their own theory. Thusit may be ques- 
tioned whether or not the inner Reality is known as the object 
and substrate of avidyü. If known, it leaves no room for 
nescience which must die out by the cognition of the true nature 
of the inner reality. On the other hand, if it be not known, how 
can there be any possibility of nescience without its objects and 
locus ?' Now the answer given by the Advaitins to meet these 
objections, equally redeems the position of the Ramanujists. The 
Advaita-Vedünta, for example, explains that what really is 
contradictory to ajñāna is the pure presentation of Self or Reality 
but not the limited I-consciousness which is but an obscure presen- 
tation of reality. So in the judgment construction there is in 
fact no contradiction between the cognition of the substrate and 
the object on the one side and knowledge of aj&ana on the other, 
for, the I-consciousness, the subject of judgment, is not pure but 
an obscure presentation of reality. The Ramanujists may acquit 
themselves with the same answer. No contradiction is involved 
if ajfana be viewed as antecedent non-existence of knowledge. 
For it may be contradictory to the pure presentation of Reality 
but not to the limited presentation of I-consciousness. So 
ajūāna, as antecedent non-existence of knowledge, may have its 
object and locus in the self in its obscure presentation. Hence 
the Advaitins make no real advance by framing a new theory on 
the positive nature of avidya. : 

Moreover, whether viewed as a positive entity or as the 
prior non-existence of knowledge, in either case it comes out, 
as its connotation indicates, as non-knowledge or negation of 
knowledge, i.e., as that which is other than knowledge, or that 


1 Pratyaksena na bhavaripamajiianarm pratiyate, yastu jünnaprüga- 
bhāvavigayatve virodha uktah sa hi bhāvarūpājūāne pi tulyah vigayatvens 
Bérayatvena ca ajiianasya vyavartakataya pratyagarthaļ pratipanno và aprati- 
panno va, pratipaunašcet tatsvarūpajūānanīrvartyara tadejūānarii tasmin 
pratipanne kathamiva tigthati, apratipannascet, vyavartakasraya-visayajiana- 
$ūnyamejūānarh kathemanubhiyeta. R.Bh., pp. 178-70, Bombay Edition. 
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-which is contradictory to knowledge; and in each one of these 
‘cases it is admitted that non-knowledge implies pre-conception 
of knowledge. So non-knowledge as held by the Advaitins also 
suggests its relativity to the cognition of knowledge as much 
as the antecedent non-existence of knowledge implies the 
pre-existence of knowledge as its counter-entity. The Advaitins, 
therefore, in their imputation and refutation have indeed argued 
for both the schools. They have gained nothing by ascribing a 
positive character to non-knowledge. So antecedent non-exis- 
tence of knowledge, whose entity is admitted by both the schools 
should be accepted for the explanation of een discussed 
above.’ : 
Against this contention of Rāmānuja, the Sarhkarites argue 
that antecedent non-existence of knowledge 
- (jūānaprāgabhāva) is not admitted as a distinct 
category by the Advaitins. Even admitting for argument’s sake 
that there is such a category as antecedent non-existence, 
the ajitāna of the Advaitins is very different from it, for it is not 
of the nature of non-existence ; it is a distinct category different 
from both positivity and negativity as we have seen in our pre- 
vious discussion. If ajitāna meant antecedent non-existence of 
jūāna then it would have been negation of knowledge and 
contradictory to it. But according to Advaitins ajñāna is not 
admitted as contradictory to jfidna or knowledge, for it resides 
there, t.e., in pure consciousness, and conceals its real nature 
and as such it is not something negative. It is said to be of the 
nature of darkness and darkness is, according to the Advaitins, a 
positive entity. Again since ajāna is perceived, ` it cannot be 
something negative, for Advaitins do not admit that anything 
negative or non-existent can be perceived, and that is why the 
„Advaitins regard anupalabdhi as a separate logical proof. 


. Advaitin’s answer. 


1 (a) Vide R. Bb., pp. 174-75, Bombay Edition. 
(b) Vido Srutaprakāšikā, pp. 174-75, Bombay Edition, 
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Again, the Advaitins argue that ajñāna as a positive entity 
E C s. is also proved by ingen in the following 
positive entity. form: 


“Just as the first rays of a lamp, which light up. and pd 
minate objects not already illuminated, annihilate darkness 
having the following four characteristics, viz. :— 


(1) that the darkness is not merely the ‘negation ‘of light, 
but has a positive existence—a concrete content ; 

(2) that the darkness had been screening the objects which 
are afterwards illuminated by the rays of light; 

(8): that the darkness is capable of being annihilated by 
the rays of light; and 

(4) that the darkness was located in la telti now 
occupied by the rays; 
so the knowledge established by one of the different means of 
proof (pramüna-jfüna) which lights up or intellectually illu- 
minates the objects of knowledge, which were not known before, 
annihilates ignorance having four similar characteristics, viz., 
(1) that ignorance is not merely the negation of knowledge, but 
has a positive existence ; (2) that ignorance had so long been 
screening the objects which are afterwards intellectually illumi- 
nated by the pramāņa-jitāna or knowledge established by the valid 
means of proof; (8) that this ignorance is capable of being 
annihilated by the act of intellectual illumination; and (4) that 
the ignorance was located'in the locality of the said illumination.’ 


1 (a) Paficapadika-vivarana, p, 18, Benares Edition. 

. (b) Vivādādhyāsitarn pramāņajiānari svaprāgabhūva- -vyatirikta- 
svavisayivarana-svanivartya-svadesagata- vastvantdra-pūrvakarh aprakā- 
a ui andhakāre prathamotpannapradipaikhüvat. ' 

` * Advaita-siddhi, p. 562, Bombey Edition. 
(0) R. Bh., pp. 172-78, Bombay Edition.. ; 

_N.B.—Those who hold such inference accept the view that darkness 
is a positive entity first from its being more or less dense, and secondly 
from its being perceived as having colour, activity, etc. Tamah tamūla- 
varnabham calatiti pratīyate,;rūpavat vāt kriyava tvāt dravyantu dagamarh 
atamh. 
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To put the argument in the form of a syllogism :— 


‘All instances of lighting up or illumination (whether in- 
tellectual or. otherwise) of objects not already illuminated are 
instances which are invariably accompanied or preceded by the 
annihilation of a substánce having four characteristics mentioned 
before (1, 2, 3, 4). 

All instances of knowledge established by one of the different 
means of proof are instances of lighting up or illuminating ob- 
jects not already illuminated. 

All instances of the knowledge of proof are instances which 
are invariably accompanied or preceded by the annihilation of a 
substance (ignorance) possessing the above four characteristics.. 

The vyāpti or the universal concomitance in this syllogism 
is established by the observation of the single instance of physi- 
cal or material illumination of objects by the rays of light It 
is worth notice here that the physical illumination of material 
objects by means of the light of a lamp and the intellectual illu- 
mination, 7.¢., the apprehension of objects of knowledge by 
means of perception, inference, etc.—these two entirely different 
kinds of illumination—are treated as belonging to the same 
category. 

The above argument may be put also in the form of a hypo- 
thetical-categorical syllogism as follows :— 


Tn all cases if there is any lighting up or illumination of 
objects not already illuminated there is an antecedent or 


(d) Advaita-siddhi, pp. 562-68. - (e) Vedanta-kalpataru, 1. 8. 8. 
Amalananda in his Vedānta-Kalpataru, in order to establish the positive. 
character of ajilāna on the basis of dialectical logic says :— 
Yadyapi Suktirh svata eva jadàmavidyi nāvrņoti tathūpi tatsthānirvācy2- 
bhāvarūparajatopādānatvenegtavyeti, bhūvarūpāvidzā saproyojanā pramü- 


nantu Pitthapramā Ditthagatatve sati yah esed ud tattvinadhikarani- 
nādi-nivarttikā pramātvāt Dapittha pramāvāt. 


(f) Vedānta-kalpataruparimala, p: 888, Bombay Edition, 
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concomitant annihilation of substance having the above four 
characteristics. 
There is a lighting up or illumination of objects (not already 
illuminated) in the knowledge of the valid means of proof. 
There is an antecedent or concomitant annihilation of a 
substance having the said four characteristics in knowledge. 
Here also the major premise—the vyāpti—is a general 
proposition. the truth of which is established by the observation 
of a particular instance, viz., that in the case of illumination of 
objects by rays of light there is an invariable antecedent or con- 
comitant phenomenon, i.e., the annihilation of darkness which 
is a positive form of being. 


, Rümünuja's critic. Rāmānuja raises the following objections 
ism against the view z = oie 
of the Ádvaitins. against the above inference of the Advaitins :— 


The instance of physical illumination is not a relevant in- 
stance at all and does not establish the universal relation of con- 
comitance between the phenomenon of illumination and the 
phenomenon of annihilation of ignorance as a positive form of 
existence, because intellectual illumination is quite different from 
physical illumination. The term prakāša is used here in two 
different senses. Prakāša as intellectual illumination means 
apprehension of objects of knowledge in perception, inference, etc. 
This intellectual illumination is due, not to light, but to con- 
sciousness alone (vijfidnasyaiva prakāšakatvam). Light cannot 
produce intellectual illumination or apprehension of objects of 
knowledge, it simply helps the operation of the organ of vision by 
removing the obstacle, viz., darkness which stands in the way of 
visual perception. Intellectual illumination (prakasa) consists in 
apprehending the objects of knowledge and not in simply removing 
the obstacles thereto (na hi virodhinirasanamatram. prakāšaka= 
ivam). Hence the relation of sequence or concomitance between 
the physical illumination by light and the annihilation of darkness 
cannot establish a similar relation between intellectual illumina- 
tion and annihilation of ignorance as 8 positive form of being. 
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There being no resemblance in kind between the two entirely diffe- 
rent types of illumination the instance of physical illumination is 
an irrelevant instance? The fallacy of false analogy therefore 
vitiates the whole body of the argument. The fallacy of ambiguity 
in respect of the term prakāša (illumination) is equally worth 
notice. 

Even assuming for argument’s sake that illumination 
(prakāša) means not only intellectual illumination, i.e., appre- 
hension of the objects of knowledge, but also any function which 
helps or facilitates the act of intellectual illumination (such as 
the operations of the sense organs, light, etc.) it follows tbat in 
every instance of illumination in this wide sense there must be 
present as an invariable antecedent or concomitant a substance 
bearing the four characteristics mentioned above. Just as in the 
instance of the rays of light which illuminate the objects not 
illuminated already the annihilation of darkness is present as an 
invariable antecedent; just as in the instance of intellectual illu- 
mination of the objects of knowledge the annihilation of a positive 
substance, viz., ignorance is present as an invariable antecedent ; 
similarly in the instance of illumination (i.e., operations help- 
ing apprehension of objects) effected by the organs of senses, the 
annihilation of a similar substance, another ignorance (ajfana)— 
must be present as an invariable antecedent or concomitant. 

And again we can infer another non-knowledge as an 
invariable antecedent or concomitant to this ajñāna which this 
inference aims at; for this ajñāna under discussion also being 
based on a valid inference comes under the head of pramana- 
jüàna or knowledge established by valid means of proof. 

Now if another ajitāna be established as an antecedent to 
this ajñāna which this inference tries to prove, that ajfana must 
hide, as the inference implies, the non-knowledge which is located 
in the Brahman and veils it and not the Brahman itself. And as, 


1 R. Bh., p. 179, Bomhay Edition. 
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the second ajñāna has avidyā the screening principle of Brahman 
as its locus and object, it has no bearing upon Brahman. It, 
therefore, has got no utility in the range of our philosophic spe- 
culation as the supposition of such an ajfiàna stands without any 
purpose. Ajfüna is cognised as a screening principle in our 
philosophic concéption. It hides Brahman the locus-conscious- 
ness and as a becoming principleit produces this cosmic manifold. 
If no such purpose be served by admitting a second ajitāna as an 
antecedent to the positive avidy@ proved by the said inference, it 
is completely useless to suppose such an entity. * And from this 
supposition this inference involves as well the fallacy of infinite 
regress. But the instance of these two separate ignorances 
which may ke proved by the same logic advanced by the 
opponent himself, would be contradictory * (viruddha) to the 
conclusion drawn by him. The fallacy therefore lies in the 
universal major premise—that all instances of illumination are 
preceded by the annihilation of a positive form of existence haying 
certain characteristics, which is not only materially false but 


1 Pramünejüanasya aprakagitarthaprakasakatvat svavigayāvaraņūjūū- 
nintarasidhakatve sati tadajiiinam Brahmasvarapacchadakarh sigadhayisita- 
majianamàvrnoti, tenāvrtatvāt tadajiinarh Brahmoņā na sakgat kriyate, 
aparamarthasya apratiyamanasyo kūryakaratvāyogāt ajitānakalpanā nigpha- 
là tirodhānarūpakūryārtharh hi tat kalpanā. 
Srutaprakāšikā, p. 178. 

2 (a) Whenthe phenomenon implied by the middle term, instead of 
invariably accompanying the phenomenon implied by the major, is not at all 
found to occur along with it we have a fallacy called viruddhahetul. 
According to Vūtsyāyanabhāsya viruddhahctuļ means a reason which con- 
tradiots the final conclusion. Thus it may also be taken as a fallacy of self- 
contradictory reasoning. 

(b) Vide Vatsyayanabhisya, 1.2.6: 

Siddhāntamabhyupetya tadvirodhī viruddhah. 
(c) Vide Nyayavaritika, p. 172, Benares Edition. 
(d) Vide Indian Logic and Atomism by A. B. Keith, p. 146. 
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also, when closely examined, is found to be contradictory to 
the conclusion drawn by the opponent himself.’ 

If the opponent argues that in the instance of intellectual 
illumination alone ignorance having the said four characteristics is 
‘present as an invariable antecedent, but in the instance of illumi- 
nation effected by the organs of senses and also in the instance of 
illumination indicated by the opponent’s inference of ajiana, no 
separate ignorances are present as invariable antecedent or 
concomitant, then it amounts to a denial of the vyapti—a denial 
of universal relation of invarible concomitance between the 
phenomenon of illumination: and the phenomenon of annihila- 
tion of ignorance. Thus the universal premise which states 
this relation of universal concomitance would be false; or in other 
words if the phenomenon of illumination is sometimes preceded 
by the annihilation of ignorance and sometimes not, then there 
can be no generalisation at all of any relation of invariable con- 
comitance between the two phenomena and therefore the exis- 
tence of ignorance on the basis of the said inference would not 
be established at all. The vyāpti or the general proposition is 
materially true when the invariable concomitance between the 
two phenomena is established by observation of an adequate 
number of instances. But if there be some instances in which 
this concomitance fails, i. e., in which the phenomenon implied 
by the middle term does not accompany the phenomenon implied 
by the major term, the result is that there can be no vyāpti, no 
generalisation of the relation of invariable concomitance between 
the two phenomena and any syllogism based upon this wrong 
generalisation is fallacious ; this fallacy is known as Anaikān- 
tika hetu in Indian logic. An illustration will make it clear. 
Sound is eternal for it is devoid of tactual properties. In the 
. instances of jars and other things it is observed that there 
is a relation of co-presence or concomitance between tactual 


1 (a) Vide R. Bh., p. 178, Bombay Edition. 
(b) Vide Srutaprakasika, pp. 178-79, Bombay Edition. 
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properties and destructibility. From these instances one may 
generalise that all. things having tactual properties are things 
which are liable to destruction; with this universal proposition 
as the major premise a syllogism may be thus constructed— 

All things having tactual properties are things which are 
liable to destruction. m 

Sound is not a thing having tactual properties. 

Sound is not a thing which is liable to destruction. 


. This inference is fallacious ; apart from other fallacies it is 
subject to the fallacy of the falsity of the major premise. It is 
not true that in all instances without any exception the presence 
of tactual properties invariably accompanies the presence of 
destructibility. There are negative instances in which tactual 
properties are not accompanied by destructibility. It is found 
that atoms though they possess tactual properties are not liable 
to destruction (dr$yate sparsavamsca anur mityašca iti). These 
negative instances must not be neglected. Hence if the Metu, 
or the phenomenon implied by the middle term, is found in 
some instances to accompany and in some other instances not 
to accompany the phenomenon implied by the major term 
(sadhya), then there can be no vyāpti—no universalisation of 
the relation of concomitance between the two phenomena, This’ 
fallacy of inference is ultimately based upon a fallacy of non- 
observation, 7. e., neglect of negative instances which should 
have been taken notice of.” 


1 (a) Anaikantikah savyabhicārah nityah $abdaļ asparšatvāt spar- 
favin kumbhah anityah drstah, na ca tathü asparšavān gabdeh tasmāt 
asparšatvāt nitya Sabdah sparšavān anuh nityasca, asparšā buddhiranityā ca. 

d do 2 Vūtsyāyanabhāgya, 1. 2. 5. 
(b) Yat khalu sadhyatajjatiyavrütitve sati anyatra vartate tad 
vyabhiciri tatra yo heturupētta ubhūvantūvāšritya varlate sah anaikantikah. 
2 Nyāyavārttika, pp. 169-70, Benares Edition. 
(c) R. Bh., p. 188, Lotus Library Edition, : 
(d) Srutaprakūšikā, pp. 178-79, Bombay Edition. 
(e) Indian. Logic and Atomism, by A. B. Keith. 
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To. judge tho inference under discussion from this stand- 
point the opponent is placed between the two horns of a 
dilemma. . j | 

Tf in all instances, without a single exception, illumination 
is preceded by the annihilation of ignorance then in the instance 
of the particular inference of the opponent and also in the 
instance of the operation of sense organs the existence of 
different ignorances as separate substances would be established 
—-which. is contradictory to the position of the opponent. 

Again if there are some exceptions in which illumination 
is not preceded by annihilation of ignorance then the relation 
of concomitance would not be universal and consequently the 
opponent’s conclusion would be false, being based on a false 
major premise... - l 

Illumination is preceded by ignorance either in all cases 
without exception or there are some exceptions. 

The opponent’s position is either self-contradictory or 
subject to the fallacy of-the falsity of the major premise. Ķ 

Hence the inference as advanced by the Advaitins for the 
establishment of ujitāna as a positive entity is fallacious in more 
ways than one ; and on the basis of this inference, says Rama- 
nuja, positive character of ajitana cannot be established. 

; Again to prove the untenable character of the Advaitin’s 
inference Rāmānujists advance the following counter-reasonings : 


1. Ajiana which is a matter of dispute, is not located in 
Brahman which is pure consciousness, because it is ajñāna like 
the ajflüna seen in oyster-silver. Ajītāna can reside in a 
&onscious being or ‘knower and not in absolute consciousness. 
Ajūēna in the knower veils the true nature of the oyster and 
makes it appear as silver. ; 

.. 2, Ajfüna being ajfüna cannot veil knowledge, it can 
veil only an object.as seen in the case of oyster-silver. Ajūāna 
veils oyster shells which is an object to the perceiver. 

3. Ajūāna cannot be sublated by knowledge because 
ajfiana cannot veil knowledge; ajiāna that is sublated by 
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knowledge veils the object of that knowledge. Thus ajitāna of 
oyster is sublated by knowledge because oyster is an object of 
knowledge. If the ajfüna regarding Brahman be reniovable 
by knowledge, then Brahman becomes an object of knowledge. 

4. Brahman cannot be the location of ajfiüna because 
Brahman is not a knower as the pot is not a knower. 

5. Inferential knowledge cannot have an antecedent 
ajitāna other than its own antecedent non-existence, because it is 
knowledge derived from valid proofs. The inference which 
has been advanced by the Advaitins to establish ajītāna proves 
the existence of another ajfana veiling this ajūāna establish- 
ed by the Advaitin's inference. Thus the Advaitin's inference 
leads to the establishment of ajitāna, which goes against the 
Advaita position. To avoid this, it is better to deny ajitana as a 
positive entity ; ajiāna can only be antecedent non-existence 
of knowledge. ` 

6. Knowledge cannot destroy an entity (vastu). For 
this knowledge is mere knowledge without being endowed 
with special powers. Knowledge and that which is other than 
knowledge can destroy a substance only when endowed with 
special powers, such as the knowledge of yogins and the club. 

T. Ajiana which is a positive entity cannot be sublated 
by knowledge because it is positive in its character like the pot.! 


1 (a) Vivādādhyāsitamejūānar na jūčaamūtraBrahmāšrayarh ajūānatvāt, 
Suktikadyajüanavat. ij 

(b) Vivādādhyāsitamajtūnam na jūānāvaraņam ajūānatvāt Suktikadya- 
jūānavat, visayavaranar hi tat. i 

(c) Ajiianarh na jitānanivartyam jtianavisayanavaranabvat—yajjnanani- 
variyamejüanar tajjianavisayavaranam yathā suktyadyajianam. 

(d) Brahma na sjüünaspadam jūūtrtvavirahāt ghatādivat. 

(e) Vivādūdhyāsitarh pramāņajūāšnari svaprāgabhūvātiriktājiāna-pūr- 
vakari. na bhavati pramāņajūīānatvāt bhavadabhimatājiānasūdhanapramāņa- 
jiānavat. a . ae 

(f) Jūānar na vastuno vinūšakari, SektiviSesopabrmhanavirehe sati 
jfianatvat yad vastuno vināšakarh tacchaktivisegopabrmhitam jūānamajīā- 
nafica drstarh yatha yogiprabbrtijfianam yatha ca mudgaradi 
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Against these objections of Rāmānujists the Advaitins coli» 
tend that they do not admit an ajitāna which 
Advaitin's reply. veils gjūāna. The inference is not intended 
to establish ajžāna ; it is established by sāksicaitanya or wit- 
ness intelligence and is without beginning. The inference and 
other proofs are advanced to establish its positive character 
and not existence.’ No further elaboration is necessary here as 
this point has been already discussed at length in connexion 
with the question of the seat of ajžāna. Thus the charge of 
inconclusiveness of the middle term or hetu is not to the point. 
As regards the instance of lamp as revealing what was conceal- 
ed, the charge is that knowledge is the only revealing factor, 
and so the analogy of the lamp and knowledge fails. In answer 
to this objection, the Advaitins say that by the expression re- 
vealing factor as applied to lamp in this particular example they 
mean what is contradictory to non-revealing factors (aprakāša- 
virodhi) and so helping agents such as the sun, light, sense 
organs, etc., are included by the term prakāšaka. They however 
differ in their distinctive functions. Ķ 
Thus, knowledge is contradictory to nescience which veils 
an object, so it is an illuminating principle, spiritual in nature, 
which is self-revealed and self-evident. Light is contradictory 
to darkness which screens an object from the view of the per- 
ceiver. I¢ is an illuminating principle but is inert in its nature. 
The eye is a primary instrument in visual perception. It is thus 
an illuminating principle but only as an instrument.” 


(g) Bhāvarūpamajūānerh na jūānavināšyar bhāvarūpatvāt ghatādivat. 
Rāmānuja-Bhāgya, p. 178, Bombay Edition. 


1 Vide Cit., p. 60: asmanmate'jūānasya sākgisiddhatayā. pramūņā- 
bodhyatvāt. 

2 Yadyapi anubhava-cakgurālokānārh ghatādivyaūjakatvarh samānarh 
tathapyanubhavasya vigayājiānavirodhitvāt cit-prakagatvam ālokasya 
vigayagata-temo-virodhitvat jadāprakāšatvam cokgusasca aparokganubhavam 
preti sēkgāt sādhanatvāt ajfiatakaranatvamiti sarhbhavatyeva vaigamyam. 


Vivaraņa-prameya-sarhgrahs, p. 56. 
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As regards the counter-arguments advanced by the critics 
the Advaitins observe that the first, second, and third inferences 
in which ajitāna is the minor term or paksa and the ajüana in 
the case of oyster is an explanatory example, are faulty because 
they are conditional or (sopādhika). Condition or upādhi, in 
short is that which is present in the explanatory example but not 
in the minor and thus accompanies the major and is not invari- 
ably accompanied by the middle.! In the inferences under con- 
sideration the explanatory instances may be characterised by 
secondary ajitāna or pallavājñāna as distinguished from the prin- 
ciple of cosmic illusion or mūlājñāna. The ajiāna residing 
in oyster can be explained as  pallavajiiàng but ajiana 
the minor or paksa, which means miilajiana cannot be so 
explained. 

The fourth inference again is conditional because the explan- 
atory example, the pot, can be characterised as phalavyapya but 
not Brahman, the minor term in the syllogism. 

The fifth inference does not affect the Advaitin’s position, 
for they do not prove by their inference the existence of ne- 
science but only its positive character, nescience being established 
by Saksicaitanya, or witness intelligence. 

In the sixth inference the middle is unreal in itself because 
knowledge is a self-luminous, self-evident entity in which there 
can be no addition or subtraction of power. Thus the middle as 
determined by the absence of special power cannot be established. 
The middle is called vi$esaņāsiddha or is not established in respect 
of its qualifying adjuncts. 

In the seventh inference the vyāpti or invariable concomi- 
tance fails in the case of the ajfana of oyster-silver 
which (ajftāna) is positive according to the standpoint of 
Advaita-Vedanta and yet is sublated hy the true knowledge of 
oyster. 


1 The nature of upddhi and how it invalidates inference has been dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. 
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This dialectic we have so far followed removes the doubts 
and refutes the charges of the opponents of Advaita-Vedānta and 
establishes avidyā, or the principle of cosmic illusion, as a positive 
entity which is inexplicable in its nature. This avidyà is begin- 
ningless and being the principle of cosmic illusion introduces 
multiplicity, subject-object relations, individuality, etc., where 
there is but one undifferentiated Being. Pain, sorrow, grief and 
all other evils of life arise from a consciousness of multiplicity. 
To one who sees one in the apparent many no sorrow or no eyil 
cancome. But the knowledge of the absolute one-ness and the 
illusory character of this world does not dawn so long as avidya 
persists. It is only when the veil of avidyā or nescience is 
removed, that we can realise the utter hollowness of this world; 
we become conscious that this phenomenal world is superimpos- 
ed on the Being whose nature is Being-Bliss-Consciousness. The 
study of the Vedanta removes avidyā and reveals true knowledge 
completely disentangled from the accidental impurities. It is in 
absolute monism, where all multiplicity vanishes and where 
knower, knowledge and known are all merged in one undifferen- 
tiated Being, that we find ineffable Bliss. It is to this end, to 
the removal of misery and to the attainment of Bliss, that the 
study of the Vedanta tends. 
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